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I Saw & I Knew 


When Sir Joshua Reynolds in his second 
Discourse spoke of the works of Raphael as 
disappointing on first acquaintance, and diffi- 
cult to appreciate even after he had made his 
own drawings “‘of those excellent works" in 
the Vatican, William Blake exclaimed (in the 
margins of his copy of the Discourses): “I am 
happy I cannot say that Rafael Ever was, from 
my Earliest Childhood, hidden from Me. I Saw 
& ] Knew immediately the difference between 
Rafael & Rubens.” Blake, alas, did not get to 
Rome, and the Raphael he saw in childhood 
was mostly in drawings and prints made by 
copiers such as Reynolds. He just might have 
seen the onginal Raphael cartoons for the 
Sisune tapestries: they were on display at 
Hampton Court Palace until Blake was six; 
he must have seen Raphael’s designs for the 
Loggia of the Vatican which were copied on 
the ceiling of the “Pantheon,” a music hall in 
Blake's neighborhood. 

The engraving on our Bulletin cover, 
selected by Charles Rogers from “‘the 
Collection of Mr Reynolds," was engraved 
in 1767 by James Basire, the man to whom 
Blake became an apprentice in 1772, and 
proofs or prints of this picture may have been 
in Basire’s shop until it was published in 
1778 as one of the plates in Rogers’ A Collec- 
tion of Prints in Imitation.of Drawings, a two- 
volume work “Pnnted by Jy x Nıchols, successor 
to Mr. Bowyer. 1778.” ý 

According to the deductions of Michaél 





Phillips ın his article in this issue (pages 6- 
18), 1t was John Nichols in 1783 who printed, 
for private distribution, Blake’s first book, the 
Poetical Sketches. Our editorial staff, while 
seeking illustrations for Phillips’ article, 
discovered this “print 1n imitation of drawing" 
with its curious linkage of Nichols to Basire ` 
to Reynolds. 

The variations on the nee of Raphael’s 
giant earth-shaking human form which are to 
be seen in Blake’s drawing-like prints include 
“Earth” (plate 3 of his The Gates of Paradise: 
For Children, 1793, shown on this page— 
more bearded and anguished in the later 
version For the Sexes, 1818, where “He 
struggles into Life") and the tenth plate of 


Front Matter 


The Book of Urizen, 1794 (plate 9 in copy B, 
shown on our back cover). Here Blake’s 

- mental demiurge Urizen, seen from behind, 
appears to be as capable of moving the earth 
as Raphael’s ntan— whereas in the preceding 
plate, which gives Urizen in front view, his 
appearance 1s quiescent, thoughtful, weighted 
and waiting (“Eternally I labour on"). 


Milton tn Song and Dance 


The giant-forms given to the world by John 
Milton produced a mulufarious race varying 
from Operatic Sublimities to Loutherbourgian 
puppets. Martha Winbutn England has 
explored the little theatres as well as the 
great, secking out Miltonic Quips and Cranks 
as well as Samsons agonistes. On the British 
stage the influence of Milton was never “just a 
fauguing load but . . . a liberation of song, a 
lyrical burden"—to borrow the influential 
language of Walter Jackson Bate. So far as 
Professor England can see—and she takes a 
sharp, long look at the performing arts 
throughout the eighteenth century — Malton's 
sublimity was ready to compromise for the 
sake of dramatic production; all through the 
century compromisers were found to fil] the 
stage with Milton musicals, puppet shows, 
ballets, contrafacta, and oratorios—all of 
which influenced a steady and brisk sale of 
printed editions of his works. 


And then (a postscript article on the subject 
is supplied by Kenneth Friedenreich) Paradise 
Lost offered the obvious dramatic scenes for 
the Eidophusikon, that forerunner of the 
moving picture, recently reconstructed and 
cranked up for performance (with harpsi- 
chord) at London’s Kenwood. 


Gesticulating to an Audience of Emptricists 


By the nineteenth century the serious writer's 
audience, frozen down into The Bnush 
Reader, had to be cajoled, teased, tacked into 
reading Philosophy. Thomas Carlyle’s success- 
ful stratagems and strategy of style—first 
conceding to the Reader that idealism 15 
devils’ dung, then gradually leading hum to 
discover surprising mushrooms dawning 1n it 
—or, in the metaphor of Carlyle's title Sartor 
Resartus, reversing the emphasis not too 
disconcertingly from tailoring to the (invisible) 
man wearing the (proper) clothing—are 
revealed by Jerry A. Dibble in an examination 
of *the Rhetoric of Idealism" which his essay 
extends to Kant (unsuccessful with it) and 
Hegel (suitably suited). Dennis Douglas fol- 
lows up with a timely assessment of the degree 
to which Carlyle's idealism was put to the 
service of radical purposes—a question much 
discussed today in the wake of Philip Rosen- 
berg’s book which associates the name of 
Carlyle with “Radical Activism.” 
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MICHAEL PHILLIPS 


William Blake and the Unincreasable Club" 


The Printing of Poetical Sketches 


EET OBSCURITY surrounding the circumstances of the printing of Poetical 
Sketches is nearly as great as that which enshrouded the poems themselves for almost a 
century. Blake’s biographers, from Allan Cunningham to the present, have had no choice 
other than to paraphrase successively the same source for their accounts of the events which 
led to the printing of Blake’s first poems. The brief passages that J. T. Smith wrote in 
Nollekens and His Times (1828) remain the only contemporary account. 


After leaving his instructor, in whose house he had conducted himself with the strictest propriety, 
he became acquainted with Flaxman, the Sculptor, through his friend Stothard, and was also 
honoured by an introduction to the accomplished Mrs. Mathew, whose house, No. 27, in Rath- 
bone-place, was then frequented by most of the literary and talented people of the day. This lady, 
to whom 1 also had the honour of being known, and whose door and purse were constantly open 
and ready to cherish persons of genius who stood in need of assistance in their learned and arduous 
pursuits, worldly concerns, or inconveniences, —was $0 extremely zealous in promoting the celeb- 
rity of Blake, that upon hearing hum read some of his early efforts in poetry, she thought so well of 
them, as to request the Rev. Henry Mathew, her husband, to join Mr. Flaxman in his truly kind 
offer of defraying the expense of printing them ; in which he not only acquiesced, but, with his usual 
urbanity, wrote the following adverusement, which precedes the poems.’ 


Smith continued by quoting the Advertisement" and the song “How sweet I roam'd." He 
then added in a note at the bottom of the page the following details: 


The whole copy of this httle work, entitled ‘Poetical Sketches, by W. B.' containing seventy pages, 
octavo, bearing the date 1785, was given to Blake to sell to friends, or publish, as he might think 
proper. 


1 Nollekens (London: Colburn 1828) 0 455757; reprinted G E Bentley, Jr Blake Records (Oxford: Clarendon 
1969) 456. 
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In what follows I wish to present the evidence we have regarding the printing of Blake's 
Poetical Sketches, together with the conjectures which have been made regarding the iden- 
tity of the printer. I must then offer my own speculation and supporting evidence. The dis- 
cussion will also relate to the nature and extraordinary range of Blake's early reading as 
shown by his first volume of poetry.? 

Of all Blake's contemporaries who knew and wrote about him only J. T. Smith recalled 
the circumstances of Blake's first patronage. His account is largely to be relied upon, but his 
phrase “to whom I also had the honour of being known” is ambiguous, for it could be taken 
to imply that he was a member of the Mathew circle as early as 1783. In a later publication, 

. A Book for a Rainy Day (1845), Smith clarified his association with the Rev Mr and Mrs 
Mathew. 


[1784] This year Mr. Flaxman, who then lived in Wardour Street, introduced me to one of his early 
patrons, the Rev. Henry Mathew, of Percy Chapel, Charlotte Street, which was built for him; he 
was also afternoon preacher at Saint-Martin's-in-the-Fields. At that gentleman's house, in Rath- 
bone Place, I became acquainted with Mrs. Mathew and her son. At that lady's most agreeable 
conversaziones ] first met the late William Blake, the artist, to whom she and Mr. Flaxman had 
been truly kind? 

Even though Smith met Flaxman, the Rev Mr and Mrs Mathew and Blake as near as 1784 to 
the date of the printing of the poems, aspects of his account have been found to be in error, 
either in the light of information disclosed in subsequent publications or through the find- 
ings of modern research. Smith had confused the “Rev. Henry Mathew” with the name of 
his son, for the father and patron of Blake was in fact the Rev Anthony Stephen Mathew, 
minister of the proprietary chapel in Percy Street, London.‘ Another instance of Smith's 
inaccuracy 1s of greater consequence. 

In 1835, following an enquiry regarding the accuracy of an aspect of his life of John 
Flaxman (1830),5 Allan Cunningham wrote for clarification to the sister of the sculptor. On 
April 7 the younger sister of Flaxman's wife, Maria Denman, replied on behalf of her sister: 
“I was much surprised at receiving a letter addressed to Miss Flaxman, as it is now nearly 


2 Tam grateful to David F. Foxon and D. G. Nell for 
encouragement and advice m the preparation of this 
paper, and also to McD. Emslie and D. F McKenzie. 

3 A Book for a Ramy Day (London: R. Bentley 1845) 
81-82; Blake Records 26 

4 H. M. Margoliouth “Blake’s Mr Mathew" Notes 
and Queries 196 (1951) 162—63. See also G. E. Bentley, 
Jr “John Flaxman and the Mathew Clan" BNYPL 67 


(1963) 443. : 

5 “John Flaxman" The Lives of tbe Most Emmeni 
British Pasnters, Sculptors, and Architects m (London: 
J. Murray 1830-33) 274-367. J. W Croker’s enquiry 
and Mana Denman’s reply were first published m Peter 
Cunningham “New Materials for tbe Life of John Flax- 
man, R.A.” Tbe Builder 11 24x11 (Jan 17 1863) 38. 
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two years since I lost that dear and valued friend.” Miss Denman continued with the 
following: 
In reply to your letter, I will take upon myself with pleasure to answer your question as there are 
few circumstances in my Brother in law (M7 Flaxman's) life, that | am not well acquainted with, 
having been his—and my sister (M"* Flaxman’s) constant companion ever since their return from 
Italy in 1794 tll the very last moment of their earthly existence——^ 
Shortly after, Miss Denman supplied Cunningham with a series of manuscript annotations, ` 
now in the National Library of Scotland together with her letter, in an effort to correct 
further inaccuracies in his biography. The following annotation directly relates to Flax- 
man’s association with the Rev Mr Mathew and the part which each had played in assisting 
Blake with the printing of his first poems. Cunningham had written: “Of all who noticed the 
talents of the boy, the most distinguished was the Reverend Mr. Mathew—a person of 
feeling and taste—the same who afterwards aided Flaxman in befriending Blake." Miss 
Denman supplied the following correction: 
[p] 277 M7 Flaxman befriended Blake, as well as many others— but without being assisted by any 
one— besides recommending him to many of his friends——' 
Cunningham's source was the account of J. T. Smith. Elsewhere in her notes Miss Denman 
is explicit about Smith's reliability: 
[p] 292 You must be careful how you quote—Smuith—he had too coarse a mind to understand Mr. 
Flaxman's ways—and knew very—very little of M! Flaxman’s affairs—— 
Miss Denman's account of the part that her brother-in-law played in the printing of the 
poems is more reliable than that of J. T. Smith for two reasons. First, because Smith did not 
become known to Flaxman and the Mathew circle until the year after the printing of the 
poems, and secondly, because Miss Denman's significant correction of his account is based 
upon information that had been given to her by John Flaxman himself, an authority in this 
matter which Smith could not claim.? 

It is also important to notice that no copy of the poems has ever been traced as having 


6 National Library of Scotland ms 828 p 185. 

7 Ms 828 p 165; first published in The Balder 21 :1042 
(Jan 24 1863) 60. See also William T. Whitley Art tn 
England 1800-1837 (Cambndge: Cambridge Univ 
Press 1928-30) 1 119 and Margaret Ruth Lowery Wr- 
dows of the Morning (New Haven: Yale Univ Press, 
London: Oxford Univ Press 1940) 44-45. 

8 ms 828 p 173 The italics are Allan Cunningham's 


(or possibly his son Peter's) who also added '"Nolle- 
kens” m parentheses before “Smith.” 

9 It must be recalled, nevertheless, that Maria Den- 
man was found to be quite wrong about Flaxman's 
rate-collectimg. See Erdman Blake: Prophet Agarnst: 
Empire rev ed (Princeton: Princeton. Univ Press 1969) 
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been passed either to the Rev Mr Mathew or to his “accomplished” wife. The Flaxmans, 
however, had originally possessed several copies which they presented to influential 
friends. This would at least suggest that the part which the Mathews played in the printing 
of the poems must have been a minor one in relation to that of John Flaxman and his wife. 


To summarize the only conjectures that have been made regarding the identity of the printer 
of Poetical Sketches: In 1940 Margaret Ruth Lowery suggested that “a likely printer” was 
Robert Hindmarsh, but the only support she could raise for this suggestion was that, as a 
result of his interest in Swedenborg during 1782 and 1783, Hindmarsh might have been 
brought into contact with John Flaxman." Ruthven Todd made a more serious conjecture 
in the notes to his edition of Gilchrist’s Life published in 1942: "Lt. Col. W. E. Moss suggests 
that a clue to the identity of the printer of Poetical Sketches may be found in the typography, 
which is very like that of John Scott's Poetical Works, 1782, and John Hoole's Orlando 
Furioso, 1783.'* Todd's note was apparently investigated shortly after by Geoffrey Keynes. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. E. Moss has noticed that the type and layout of the Poetical Works of Scott 
of Amwell, printed for J. Buckland, 1782, is almost identical with that of Poetical Sketches. Further- 
more four of the engravings in this book were made by Blake after Stothard, and this might have 
brought Blake into contact with the printer shortly before his poems were to be set up in type. 


, Again, however, as in Poetical Sketches, there 1s no printer's imprint, and Blake did not work again 
for the publisher Buckland so that this line of investigation leads us no further. 


A printer’s imprint is also missing in John Hoole’s translation of Orlando Furioso (“Printed 
for the Author"). And even if an imprint were present in either work, the typographical 
similarities in Scott’s Poetical Works and those in Hoole’s Orlando Furioso upon inspection 
do not appear to be impressive. 

G. E. Bentley, Jr, during investigations into the prodigious “Mathew Clan,” discovered 
that at the time the poems were printed a relative and near neighbour of John Flaxman, Jane 
Matthews (not to be confused or associated with the family of the Rev A. S. Mathew), was 


1o See my essay “Blake’s Correctons m Poetical 
Sketches” Blake Newsletter 4:n (Fall 1970) 40-47 

ii Windows of the Mornmg 215 n 24. 

i Life of William Blake (London: J M. Dent 1942) 
368. 

13 Blake Studies (London: R. Hart-Davis 1949) 26— 
27; 2nd ed (Oxford- Clarendon 1971) 34-35. Immedi- 
ately preceding the statement given above Keynes re- 
marked that the “typography of Poetical Sketches sug- 


gests that it was entrusted to a small and not parncu- 
larly competent shop.” If the thesis of the present essay 
15 correct this judgment would require reconsideration. 

14 The Poetical Works of John Scott (London: J 
Buckland 1782). Orlando Furioso: Translated ... with 
Notes by John Hoole, s vols (London. The Autbor 
1783). Four of the plates in Scott and the frontispsece to 
vol m of Hoole's Orlando Furioso are engraved by 
Blake after Stothard. 
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Fig 2. Colophon, with full stops and single 
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a Tragi-Coomodie by Thomas Middleton 
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a small publisher of prints, some of which, at a later date, included designs by John Flaxman. 
Bentley asked “whom would he [Flaxman] turn to more naturally than an intimate member 
of the family who was also a near neighbor and who was publishing prints at the same time ?” 
Bentley developed his speculation : 

The Matthews were engaged in publishing prints very shortly after their marriage in 1782. Barto- 
lozzi's engravings after Angela [sic] Kauffman's “Bacchanalian Nymph” and “Dancing Nymph” 
were "Pub? Jan” 4*^ 1784. By J. Matthews.” Here clearly was an aunt (or uncle) who knew the way 
about the printing and publishing business, and who probably even knew Blake. Indeed, it would 
be astonishing if Blake had not known the Matthews when he had his own print-making and print- 
selling business in 1784 and 1785... . But whether or not the Matthews arranged for the printing of 
the Poetscal Sketches, it seems likely that they were consulted; the book may have gone through 
their hands; it might even have been thought at some stage that they could publish it." 


However, Bentley felt obliged to add: “All this is, of course, the most mist-thin speculation.” 
And unfortunately, a copy of Poetical Sketches has not been traced to Jane Matthews, or to 
her husband; nor was Bentley able to provide examples of their printing books similar to 
that of Blake’s first volume of poems. These are the only facts and reasonable conjectures 
that we have regarding the printing and the printer of Poetical Sketches. 


My own hypothesis, made initially on the basis of typographical similarities, is that the 
poems were printed by the well-known printer and publisher John Nichols. A comparison 
of the type, typographical arrangement, and other characteristics of Poetical Sketches with 
those of Charles Rogers’ The Inferno of Dante Translated, printed by John Nichols in 1782 
(as well as other similar publications from Nichols’ press for 1782, 1783, and 1784), revealed 
a number of similarities: the full stops after all titles, the use of single and treble rules, the 
relatively unusual use of rows of printer’s flowers, and a type-face with very similar fea- 
tures.16 

If Blake did know John Nichols it would have been as a result of the close friendship 
which existed between Nichols and Blake’s master, James Basire. Basire was the official 
engraver for the Society of Antiquaries and Nichols was the Society’s official printer. Both 
men were also close friends with the antiquary Richard Gough. It was for Richard Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments in Great Britain that Blake was sent out by his master to make 


15 "John Flaxman and the Mathew Clan” BNYPL sull require, and deserve, detailed analyses of their clear 
67 (1963) 443-54 and various instances of damaged type-face. This might 
16 These are the results of preliminary comparison. well lead to more conclüsive evidence on the point. 

Both volumes, as with other products of Nichols’ press, 
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PREFACE 


SHALL only kò remind the Learner, that Short- 
ee 
Hc room, asa greri drel in a hille tune, and that its too 
cfeabal proper tus are legibhty and expedito. A defa- 
exy rm alker of thefe refpelts renders it sfd: u maf 
therefore be fori and pain. : 


AB the letters mm this alphabet tall jon together in a very 
beautrful and caf manncr, takich the Karner wll find t 
contribute not a lille to kis advantage. Thefe werds hieme 


takich occur mat frequently, are very foon written, jm ma- — 


tural end erii /aly together, and erc alo plain to read: 
The dot firs where the pen muf kegin, When you do be- 
gin, tore Len, or tech lines of a, fering io pour, awe, 


dh, ay, oad fo of cy other letter, or cherefter, ` 


throughout ihs cole. Leave net the alphabet till you orn 
write ut three times in a minute. Mals yourflf very per- 
feli in the three frf paris, by writing them coer and cuer 
* agan; then proceed io the fourth pari, wherein will appear 
. the excellemcy of this method, above aÑ aheri cr d 


B = A NEW 


Fig 4. A page from Poetical Sketches, 
showing both the full stop after the utle 
and a row of printer's flowers—Prerpont 
Morgan Library 


> 





Fig 3. Preface, with a row of printer's 
flowers, to John Mitchell's Ars scribends 
sine penna . . . (London: for the author by 
John Nichols 1782)—Rare Book Division 
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= Hes feoks thy lore; who, coward, in the night, 
€t Hired a villino to bereave my hfe.” 


Sho fe with dead oold Imb, fuffso'd to fione ; 
See took the gory besd up in ber arma; 

She kifs'd the pale [pes tho bad no tears to fed i 
Sic bogg'd k to'ber breat, and grosn'd ber Hift. 


ION A OE (ON EY H4 ERNE 


.8 UO N G. 
' OW fece I roam'd fram &cld to feld, 
De And tafted all the fammer's pride, 
"Til I the prince of jore bebeld, 
Who in tho funny beams did gide ! 
eo 
He foew'd me [Res for my balr, 
And biufhlog rotes for my brow ; 
Ho led rho through his gardens fair, 
Whero all his golden. plesfurcs grow. 
And Pbosbus fk'd oy vocal rage; 


Ho loves to fit and bear me fing, 

Theo, lsnghing, {ports sod plays with me; 
Then firetches oot my golden wing, 

And mocks my lof of Bberty. 


SONG. 
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drawings of the Gothic monuments in Westminster Abbey and elsewhere in London.” In 
his memoir of Basire, John Nichols recorded Gough’s indebtedness to his friend with regard 
to the Sepulchral Monuments. 


With the Author of that splendid Work he was most deservedly a Favounte. When Mr. Gough had 
formed the plan, and hesitated on actually commmutting it to the press, he says, “Mr. Basire’s speci- 
mens of drawing and engraving gave me so much satisfaction, that it was impossible to resist the 
impulse of carrying such a design into execution." The Royal Portraits and other beautiful Plates, 
in the "Sepulchral Monuments", fully justify the idea which the Author had entertained of his 
Engraver's talents; and are handsomely acknowledged by Mr. Gough 18 

It would be most unlikely that Gough remained unaware of the part that Blake played in 
making drawings for the Sepulchral Monuments, especially, perhaps, of the “Royal Por- 
traits.” Indeed, it 1s not impossible that all three of the leading figures ın the project— 
Richard Gough, the organizer and author; James Basire, the engraver; and John Nichols, 
the printer—met frequently at Basire’s in order to discuss the progress of the work and to see 
the drawings as they were being engraved. In addition to the occasion of this project, Gough, 
Basire, and Nichols were frequently in each other's company at other times”? and it would 
appear almost inevitable that Nichols became acquainted with Basire’s talented apprentice 
at some time during his seven-year residence in the home of his master, the period during 
which the great majority of the Poetical Sketches were composed. 

Such an association could well have established a connection between Nichols and 
Blake, but there is good reason to believe that the responsibility of arranging for the printing 
of the poems was in the hands of John Flaxman. No one has evidently considered which 
three individuals received copies from John or Ann Flaxman shortly after they were printed. 

Wiliam Long, William Hayley, and Isaac Reed each received, from one of the Flax- 
mans, a copy of Poetical Sketches which had been bound and carefully emended by Blake. 
Copy S contains the following inscription on the title page: “To William Haley from J 
Flax."*? It was this copy of the poems that Flaxman mentioned in a letter of Apri 26 [1784] 
written to Hayley: 


17 See Paul Miner “The Apprentice of Great Queen 
Street” BNYPL 67 (1963) 639-42, and Keynes Blake 
Studies (and ed) 14-25. 

18 Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century 
(London: Nichols, Son, & Bentley 1812-16) m 717. See 
also v1 286-88. 

19 Literary Anecdotes vm 575-670 et passim. These 
and other pages m Nichols’ Anecdotes disclose many of 
the projects with which Basire and his apprentice were 
employed during the period 1772-79. The influence of 


these early studies upon Blake's writings and designs is 
receiving detailed study. 

20 The inscnption m copy S, partially cropped in 
binding and washed to an extent that only traces re- 
ma, was transcribed from the orginal in the Henry E. 
Hunungton Library, San Marino, California; it 15 m- 
correctly transcribed m Bentley Blake Records 27 n 5. 
I follow Keynes's sigla (Bibliography, 1921, as revised 
in Blake Studies, 2nd ed, 1971). 
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I have left a Pamphlet of Poems with Mr Long which he will transmit to Eartham; they are the 
writings of a Mr. BLAKE you have heard me mention, his education will plead sufficient excuse to 
your Liberal mind for the defects of his work & there arc few so able to distinguish & set a right 
value on the beauties as yourself. 


Apparently John Flaxman had left two copies of the poems with “Mr Long,” for William 
Long’s copy (E) has also survived and contains the following inscription: “To Mr. Long 
from J. Flaxman.”® William Long (1747-1818) was a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
of the Royal Society and an assistant surgeon at St Bartholomew's Hospital. He was a friend 
of both Flaxman and Hayley, but the nature of his relationship with Blake has remained 
uncertain, though Blake mentions him in a letter to Hayley of March 16 1804: 
Mr Braithwaite call'd on me & brought two Prints which he desires may be sent to you (with his 
Compliments) (which you will find inclosed) one is a copy from that Miniature you kindly suffer'd 
me to make from the Picture of Romney which I am now Engraving & which was lent by M" Long 
for the purpose of being Engraved for the European Mag™.® 
The third copy (F) of Poetical Sketches was presented by Mrs Flaxman and it bears the fol- 
lowing inscription: “[present del.] from Mrs Flaxman May 15, 1784."** In a separate hand 
written on the fly-leaf is “Reed’s Sale 1307." This is the earliest sale or auction date extant in 
the copy, and thus it can be clearly identified with the copy of Poetical Sketches recorded in 
Bibliotheca Reediana (1807),® the sale catalogue of the library of the Shakespearean scholar 
and editor Isaac Reed (1742-1807). It would appear that Reed possibly possessed the copy 
from the time of Mrs Flaxman's presentation. This possibility is strengthened when we con- 
sider that the earliest published notice of Poetical Sketches, which occurs in John Egerton’s 
‘ Theatrical Remembrancer (1788)," was probably due to Reed’s supplying Egerton with the 
reference from “materials” that he “had occasionally interested himself in arranging and 
collecting . . . for an improved edition" of his Biographta Dramatica (1782), to which 


LI 


` 


21 Blake Records 27; see note 3. 

22 The inscmption m copy E was confirmed by Mr 
Michael Papantonso of the Seven Gables Bookshop, 
New York, on behalf of the owner 

23 The Letters of William Blake ed Keynes (London: 
Hart-Davis 1956) 117-18 and n; (Cambridge: Harvard 
Univ Press 1968) 91 and n. 

24 The inscription in copy F was transcribed from a 
microfilm copy supplied by the Alexander Turnbull 


Library, Wellington, New Zealand. 

25 Lot “6575 Blake's Poetical Sketches—1783" Bib- 
lrotheca Reediana (London: J. Baker 1807) 305 | 

26 Under “W. BLAKE" appeared “Kng Edward 
the Third’, Drama. 8vo 1783. Printed m a Pamphlet, 
called, ‘Poetical Sketches’.” Theatrical Remembrancer 
258; first noted by Nancy Bogen ELN 3 (1966) 194-96. 

27 Literary Anecdotes 1 665; and sec Reed’s Notitia 
Dramatica BM Add Ms 25390—92 
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Egerton acknowledged himself to be “under considerable Obligations.'99 Reed and Egerton 
undoubtedly knew each other well, as notable London book collector and dealer respec- 
tively.” 

The extent of the association between the Flaxmans and William Hayley and William 
Long is further suggested by the following remarks John Flaxman wrote to his wife in an 
unpublished letter, dated June 18 1783, now in the British Museum: 


I have nothing but good news to send for this moment Messrs Romney, Ruptr[?] & Long have been 
with me to order the Monument & deposited 35£ in my hands on Account, on Monday M" Burges 
called on me & fell in love with the model of Mrs Siddons & desires to purchase it at any rate[.] 
his brother in law Lord Wentworth was with him & shewed me great civility, the same day Mr. 
Hawkins paid me a visit & at my desire has employed Blake to make him a capital drawing for 
whose advantage in consideration of his great talents he seems desirous to employ his utmost 
interest ——” 


We must now refer to a second extract from another unpublished letter in the Flaxman col- 
lection, from Flaxman himself to William Hayley, dated February 1o 1784: 


I could not send the bust of Mr. Romney to be baked during the frost because during such 
weather the Potters cannot work, but itis gone now & I shall trouble you with itin abouta month— 
your bust 1s also cast & MF Long will have it as soon as he has determined on a place for it with 
best wishes to yourself & M™ Hayley of grateful remembrance of your favors Ihave the honor 
to be 

Sir 
your most obliged servant 
J. FLAXMAN. 


It is important to remember that at this tme William Hayley was not resident in London, 
but at Eartham in Sussex. This explains why Flaxman, in his letter of April 26 1784, evidently 
found it necessary to remind Hayley of “the writings of a Mr. BLAKE you have heard me 
mention" when sending him a copy of Poetical Sketches. 

It is clear from the contents of these unpublished letters that Flaxman was enjoying an 


a contemporary review or notice of the poems which 
still remains undiscovered; there is also the remote pos- 


sibility that be received a copy of the poems from ether 
Blake or the Flaxmans, but it does not appear that 
Egerton was known to either the Flaxmans or Blake. 

29 See DNB xvi (London: Smith, Elder 1909) 835, 
and Literary Anecdotes m 641. 

30 BM Add Ms 39780 “Letters from John Flaxman 
to His Wife: 1780—1825” Flaxman Papers 129 

31 135. 
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extremely cordial relationship with both William Long and William Hayley at the time the 
Poetical Sketches were printed. Indeed, during the following summer Flaxman and his wife 
were guests of the Hayleys at their home in Sussex.?* Flaxman's letters also point to the fact 
that he was evidently making every effort to see that, in addition to his own work, attention 
was also being given to the talents of his friend Blake: “The same day Mr. Hawkins paid me 
a visit & at my desire has employed Blake." But were the three recipients of copies of 
Poetical Sketches from the Flaxmans also known to John Nichols, and, if so, what was the 
nature of their relationship ? 

In referring to Dr Richard Farmer in his Literary Anecdotes, John Nichols described the 
following select body of men which included himself amongst their membership: 


He was also a member of the Unincreasable Club, Queen's head, Holborn, of which Mr. Isaac Reed 
was the President; Mr. Romney the Painter, Mr. Long, Mr. Hayley, Mr. Braithwaite, Mr. Sharpe, 
Dr. Berdmore of the Charter-house, Mr. Newberry, Mr. George Nicol, &c. &c. were members.” 


Elsewhere Nichols gives a more detailed list of those who numbered among the closest 
friends of the president of the Unincreasable Club, Isaac Reed: 


But his more immediate associates were, James Sayer, esq. of Great Ormond-street; Mr. Romney 
and Mr. Hayley, the eminent Painter and Poet; William Long, esq. the celebrated Surgeon; Edmund 
[sic] Malone, esq. the great rival Commentator on Shakespeare; J. P. Kendle, esq. not only an 
excellent Critick and Collector of dramatic curiosities, but himself (perhaps with the exception of 
his Sister only) the best living exemplar of Shakespeare's text; the Rev. H. J. Todd, the illustrator of 
Milton and Spenser, to whom he left a legacy for his trouble in superintending the sale of his library; 
Francis Newbery, esq. of Heathfield, co. Sussex; Richard Sharp, esq. M.P. for Castle Rising; and 
George Nicol, esq. the judicious purveyor of literary curiosities for the King. Some of these gentle- 
men were members of a select dining-club, of which he had from its origin been President.” 


Nichols was himself one of Reed’s closest friends, as the conclusion to his memoir of Reed 
clearly suggests: “On the bed of pain and anguish, another of his oldest friends (though 
unable to hold a pen) feels a soothing satisfaction in dictating this last tribute of respect to so 
exemplary a character.” The memoir of “Isaac Reed, Esq.” is signed “J. N.” 

All three of the recipients of copies of Poetical Sketches from the Flaxmans, as we have 


32 John Flaxman wrote to Hayley September 30 33 Literary Anecdotes n 638 Daniel Braithwarte, 
1784: “We arrived safe m town on Monday evening mentioned here and m Blake’s letter to Hayley of March 
with our minds filled by the remembrance of your Eden 16 1804 cited above, was Romney's earhest patron, to 
of the mild benevolent temper of its Inhabitants; on whom Hayley dedicated his Life of Romney: Letters of 
Tuesday mornmg I breakfasted with our Beloved — William Blake 88. 

Romney, & afterwards saw Mr. Long. ..." 135. 34 Literary Anecdotes n 671-72. 
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seen, enjoyed membership in the Unincreasable Club, together, almost certainly, with the 
printer John Nichols. It would appear that, with the frequency and extent of commissions 
that Flaxman was obtaining from these men of letters during 1785, they would have been an 
obvious choice for enquiring about a printer for Blake's work. In turn, John Nichols would 
have been the individual amongst their number to whom Flaxman would most likely have 
been referred. Nichols could well have agreed to have the poems printed in his shop as a 
favour to Long or Reed, or to Hayley—if not to Flaxman himself. The Flaxmans’ subse- 
quent presentations would be an appropriate reflection of this kindness. The likelihood that 
Nichols may have been acquainted with Blake in some degree, through their mutual associa- 
tion with James Basire and Richard Gough, may possibly have further facilitated his pri- 
vately printing the poems. Nichols is known to have supplied friends and associates with 
small numbers of privately printed texts (a not uncommon practice for printers at this time), 
including old plays for Isaac Reed** and Edmond Malone, and, two years before publica- 
tion in 1783, The Village for George Crabbe.” While all this material is not conclusive, 
evidence of a more conclusive nature is likely to await the discovery of a second contempo- 
rary account of the circumstances surrounding the printing of Blake's first volume. 

It could well be conjectured that Blake enjoyed a more intimate relationship with mem- 
bers of the Unincreasable Club than has been suggested here. It is now accepted that the 
Poetical Sketches were strongly influenced by the lyric poetry of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, by close and enthusiastic study of Chaucer, Spenser, and Milton, and 
by serious and sustained emulation of Elizabethan and Jacobean drama.9 The Poetical 
Sketches also show, of course, a notable influence of the poetry of both the early and the 
later eighteenth century. But the influences of earlier poetry and drama on Blake’s work are 


35 Elsewhere m the Anecdotes Nichols has provided 
a further insight into the extent of his friendship with 
Richard Gough and with Isaac Reed. Nichols 15 refer- 
rng to Reed: “Frequently has the compiler of this 
article enjoyed a twelve miles walk to partake with him 
m the hospitalities of Mr. Gough at Enfield, and the 
luxury of exammung with perfect ease the rarer parts 
of an uncommonly rich topographical library." Literary 
Anecdotes n 670-71 

36 "In 1778 be [Nichols] printed a few copies of 
Maddleton's curious. unpublished play, called ‘The 
Witch, a Tragi-Coomodie;’ which were only arculated 
privately among his friends." Obituary of Reed m The 
European Magazine and London Review (Feb 1807) 83. 


37 Albert H. Smith “John Nichols, Printer and Pub- 
lisher” The Library sth ser 18:1 (Sept 1963) 182-83. 
Smith’s paper also provides an excellent general ac- 
count of Nichols’ career; see also Austin Dobson “A 
Literary Printer” Rosalba’s Journal “The World’s 
Classics" (Oxford: Oxford Univ Press 1926) 195-228 

38 For Chaucer compare “How sweet I roam'd" 
with his Romaunt of the Rose, and m particular the 
imagery of Blake's song with “The Mancple’s Tale" 
(esp lines 160-74), and see my essay “Blake’s Early 
Poetry" m Willam Blake: Essays m Honour of Str 
Geoffrey Keynes ed Paley and Phillips (Oxford: Claren- 
don 1973) 1-28. 
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without parallel in his day, and considering that these lyric and dramatic “Sketches” were 
written between the ages of twelve and twenty, the mastery they display of previous literary 
traditions has never been considered less than astonishing. We recall that Isaac Reed, Rich- 
ard Farmer, and Edmond Malone were the great scholars and collectors of the drama and 
poetry of Shakespeare and other Elizabethan and Jacobean authors, that the Reverend 
Henry Todd was amongst the foremost authorities on Spenser and Milton and eventually 
edited variorum editions of both poets, that Romney, Long, Hayley, Braithwaite, Sharpe, 
and the others also shared these particular literary enthusiasms (interests which provided 
the inspiration for their club), and that John Nichols was one of the most highly regarded 
antiquarian scholar-printers of the period. So we may at least ask whether Blake's evident | 
study and delight in the earlier authors and traditions of English poetry was likely to have 
been wholly a result, as the Advertisement proclaims, of “‘untutored” genius. Could not 
James Basire's young apprentice perhaps have been encóuraged and guided in his enthusi- 
asms by some of these men, who were largely responsible for the poetic revival of their day ? 


University of Edinburgh 





MARTHA WINBURN ENGLAND 


John Milton and the Performing Arts 


MUR JACKSON BATE, in recording and deploring an attitude toward 
Milton that made of him a “Burden of the Past,” refers to both ends of the wide spectrum of 
the performing arts in the eighteenth century. The summit is the tragic splendor of Samson 
by Handel, “a Milton, a veritable Samson among composers." And he tells of a non-profes- 
sional practitioner, quoting K. P. Moritz, a German critic traveling in England in 1782. “My 
land-lady, who is only a tailor's widow, reads her Milton, and tells me that her husband first 
fell in love with her on this very account, because she read Milton with such proper em- 
phasis."! 

His examples raise some questions about the differences between Milton in the per- 
forming arts of the eighteenth century and opinions widely expressed in the present. Milton, 
arch-rebel, arch-heretic, demonic in essence. Milton, dour and sour Puritan. Milton, de- 
grader of woman’s status. Milton, whose text must be kept pure from any alteration. 
Milton? Pillar of church and state, his memorial on display in Westminster Abbey ? Milton, 
whose statue greets one at London’s favorite pleasure garden? Milton, the special joy of 
females? Pope observed that “our wives read Milton,” and Samuel Johnson was more 
emphatic. Why not sing Milton? He is our very own, to use and enjoy, from the sublimity 
of an altered Samson to the sweet merriment of an altered Comus. One well may suspect 
that the tailor’s widow had missed the point of Paradise Lost, although Mr Bate mentions 
her with sympathy. Douglas Bush thinks that “Milton’s ceritral stage is the hearts of Adam 
and Eve," but agreement is by no means general. The tailor's widow in her imaginings took 


For Douglas Bush 2 The Complete Poetical Works of John Milton ed 
1 W. Jackson Bate The Burden of the Past and the Douglas Bush (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1965) 206. 
English Poet (Cambridge: Harvard Univ Press 1970) 42, Cited hereafter as “Bush.” 
70. 
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center stage, as though Milton had written to catch her a husband, to restore some lost 
Eden, to nerve her widowed hands for the work of letting rooms, to enliven her leisure by 
discussions of Milton with a German roomer. Milton was on living lips in the eighteenth 
century, when conversation was raised to the level of a performing art,? when young and 
old took pleasure in amateur recitations of Milton* 

As for altering Milton to sing on stage, let us begin halfway through that century, April 
5 1750. Comus was on stage at Drury Lane, where twelve years before it had been launched 
upon a career of a century and a half of resurgent popularity. This was a special gala per- 
formance. It had been announced for April 4, but was postponed because Samson was to be 
sung that night and again on April 6. Comus is placed between two manifestations of Staged 
Milton at his most sublime. Arne's Comus itself stands somewhere between Handel’s Sam- 
son and the heartfelt, dreamlike recitations by amateurs. By law, no sets, costumes, or action 
could accompany Samson. The stage sets for Comus were beautiful. When it opened, 
paintings of the sets were presented to Her Majesty the Queen, and many people requested 
duplicates. Comus could be followed by one of the after-pieces that were so popular. Lethe 
was chosen, Garrick’s first attempt as author, popular since 1740. Its sets have been com- 
pared to a Watteau painting. Lethe could be viewed as a low-comedy version of Comus. It 
closes, at any rate, with the same moral, “Love Virtue, she alone is free.” 

Tis Vice alone disturbs the human breast. 
Care dies with guilt; be virtuous, and be blest. 

The postponement made it possible for the Drama’s Patrons to hear Milton on three con- 
secutive nights, Handel and Arne conducting, Garrick and Kitty Clive and John Beard on 
stage. 

Milton's energies did not reproduce themselves on stage by cloning. Always there was 
something of the added nature of another progenitor. Arne's Comus was a new genre. The 
role of Samson was the first beldentenor role in the world. For the players, Milton was no 


3 Boswell The Life of Johnson ed G. B. Hill, rev L. 
F. Powell, 6 vols (Oxford: Clarendon 1934-59); and 
Joseph Spence Observatrons, Anecdotes, and tbe Char- 
acters of Books and Men, Collected from Conversation 
ed James M. Osborn, 2 vols (Oxford: Clarendon 1966). 
Sec indices, “Milton, John,” and editorial addenda and 
corrigenda. “Pope on Milton’s Style" (Spence 0 637) 
probably never said anything about Milton quite so 
odd, as Osborn makes clear. 


4 Robert Manson Myers Anna Seward: An Eight- 
eentb-Century Handeluan (Williamsburg: The Manson 
Press 1947) 6, records that the Swan of Lichfield recited 
L'Allegro and Il Penseroso at the age of three, and at 
nune could recite the first three books of Paradise Lost. 
The eighteenth century 1s famous for its precocious tots, 
stubborn little Handel, delightful little Mozart, the 
amazing little Wesleys, and so on. 
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burden, no anxiety, no problem. He was dulce et utile. He solved problems. He was good 
box office. 

To Garrick and to Samuel Johnson, Milton was a live issue, and so was Milton’s grand- 
daughter, Mrs Flizabeth Foster, not so far removed from her illustrious progenitor and 
burdened with problems that Milton could solve. The performance was for her financial 
benefit. Voltaire exaggerated when he said she was rıch a quarter of an hour after she was 
taken up by such men, but she did realize 130 pounds. Milton’s literary rights had been sold 
by the family for a fraction of that sum, and it was some sort of rough justice that she share 
the wealth when Milton musicals became big business. She did not object to having her 
problems solved by an altered version. Nor did Johnson carp. He exerted all efforts to make 
the event the success it indubitably was, published letters to advertise it, and wrote a special 
prologue (printed below) for Garrick to speak.’ 

Johnson’s prologue encapsulates the situation in 1750. The English patriot burns to 
have Milton’s fame wide spread; women react to Milton with special intensity ; theatrical 
actors and audiences give generously to philanthropic causes ; Milton's fame brings fame to 
performers who use his works, now that his bust is properly placed in Westminster Abbey; 
therefore the dead poet may safely entrust his granddaughter to “Britannia’s arms.” 

As Garrick was the great interpreter of Shakespeare (always altered and cut, usually 
with music), so John Beard interpreted Milton. Comus, L’ Allegro and ll Penseroso, Samson, 
Handel’s Occasional Oratorio were his from opening night. So, as a matter of fact, was 
Lethe. It is not sure that he sang these particular performances of Samson; there are no cast 
lists, and Winton Dean (who has the best right to guess) guesses that he did not. But Beard 
“was” Samson, as Mr Dean has splendidly made clear. Milton and Shakespeare were—first 
of all—English. Arne's music for Comus “became the model for what was to be recognized 
for nearly a hundred years as typical English music."* Its traits are freshness, natural grace, 
no striving for exaggerated effect, no sacrifice of taste in the interest of mere vocal display 
for its own sake. English. As English, in fact, as the "English Handel," in contrast to the 
earlier “Italian Handel.” Yet just as a great deal of Italy flowered in Shakespeare's Venice 
and Verona, so in Milton’s English purity there were many Italian influences. 

If anything was English, it was John Beard, singing and acting Arne’s music for Comus 
and Lethe that night. In him for the first time merged in full beauty two English traditions, 


5 Boswell 1230 
6 Hubert Langley Doctor Arne (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ Press 1938) 22. p /? C eo 
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the marvels of English cathedral music since the Reformation, and English stage techniques. 
This meant that much of “Italy” was in him. From early childhood he had been trained by 
men who transmuted foreign vocal techniques into the techniques of English song. He was 
the world’s first great tenor. He made singing seem a natural thing. Amateurs met for the 
pleasure of singing those songs in groups called "Comus' Courts." Garrick’s exact con- 
temporary, like him master of comedy and tragedy, Handel’s most valuable singer, Beard 
was “natural” on stage, “natural” in his singing, as only the best artistic skill can produce 
the “natural” on a stage. The grandeur of Samson seemed natural to a human voice when 
he sang it, and, as Winton Dean says, Samson “‘soon conquered the provinces,” and was 
sung everywhere. So let John Beard also stand as a link between Milton’s grandeur and the 
amateur practitioner. 

Scholars have pictured Milton as turning over in his grave, his bloodless spirit blushing 
with chagrin when actresses populanzed flamboyant hair-dos named for his characters in 
his masque intended to inculcate modesty and virtue. Comus is always a crux. I have no idea 
what Milton would have thought of it. It would be, I guess, un-sublime to retort: “Well, he 
wrote Euphrosyne.” Samuel Johnson thought Milton would like what went on that night, 
Garrick and Beard and Kitty Clive wishing his spirit the best of English luck, firmly backed 
up by Johnson. Milton was not really Tribulation Wholesome nor Zeal-of-the-Land Busy, 
and he loved music, took every known opportunity to associate himself with the performing 
arts, made no known objection to alterations of his texts for musical or dramatic purposes, 
his first published poem in English being his praise of Shakespeare, his last being his own 
sublime drama. He went to plays in Cheerful Mood, and in Thoughtful Mood he recollected 
those fine stage processions in tranquillity, so that Blake pictured him brooded over by the 
spirits of Shakespeare and Jonson. So far as I can see, Milton’s uncompromising sublimity 
was ready to compromise for the sake of dramatic production. The eighteenth century was 
a time skilled in compromise, and I shall try to maintain some compromise between the pure 
view that any alteration is sacrilege and the impure view that any publicity is good if the 
name is correctly spelled. As in a celebrated history of England, “the object of this History is 
to console the reader.”? Consolation is offered to all parties. If “the special beauty of Mil- 
ton’s poem [Comus] comes to us better in the study than in the theater,”® take comfort 


7 W.C. Sellars and R. J. Yeatman 1066 and Ail That 15 “required reading" on the problems of staging Mil- 
(NY: E. P. Dutton 1931) vii. ton. Macready in 1843 made “a genume attempt to 
8 Charles H. Shatruck “Macready’s Comus: A put a thoroughly Miltonic text of Comus” on the public 
Prompt-Book Study” Journal of English and German stage. 
Philology 602v (Oct 1961) 731-48. This excellent essay 
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Theatre Royal in Drury- Lane, 


For the Benefit of Mrs. FOSTER, 
Grand-daughter of Mutton, and his only surviving Descendant. 
This Day, Thursday, April 5, [1750,] 

Will be presented, a DRAMATIC MASQUE, ealld 


C O M U SS. 
Lhe part of Comus, by Mr. HAVARD, 
A Bacchanal, Mr. BEARD ; the Character of Euphrosyne, Mra. CLIVE; 
Sabrina, by Miss NORRIS, 
(With the SONG of Sweet Echo,) 

And the part of the Lady to be performed by Mrs. PRITCHARD, 
The Dances by Mad. AURETTI, Mr. MATHEWS, Mad. CONIRI, 
Master MALTERE, and Miss FOUCADE. 

With an Occasional Prologue to be spoken by Mr. GARRICK. 


To which wil be added, A DRAMATIC SATIRE, call’d 


L E T H E 


The Frenchman, (by particular desire) by Mr. GARRICK: 
Fine Gentleman, Mr. Woodward; Drunken Man, Mr. Yates ; 


Mercury, Mr. Beard; Fine Lady, Mrs. Clive. 


Tickets delivered ont for Wednesday the sth. will be taken on this Day. 

(jr Tickets to be had of Mr. Dodsley, Bookseller, in Pall Mall; Messrs. Payne and 
Booksellers, in Paternoster Row; Batson's Coffee-House, near the Royal Exchange; and at the Stage- 
Door of the Theatre, where places for the Boxes may be taken. 

L Tem Copies re-prmted for J. H. Boas, Jus. 1848] 


Fig 1. An 1840 repninting of the original poster advertising the famous benefit performance of 
Comus in 1750—Theatre Collection 
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from the evidence presented by Raymond D. Havens that the capers of the players promoted 
sales of the true text.” The players began with Paradise Lost and it sold an edition a year 
through the century. When in the 1730s the players got to work on the other poems, the 
complete poems caught up to seventy editions in the century. Purists can take comfort that 
the worst is over ; no longer are we exposed so frequently to Milton musicals, puppet shows, 
ballets, contrafacta, oratorios as in those bad old days. And some readers may be cheered 


to remember that they were once on stage. 


PROLOGUE 
Spoken by Mr. Garrick, April 5, 1750 
Before the MASQUE of COMUS 


Acted at Drury Lane Theatre, for the Benefit of 
MILTON's Grand-daughter. 


Ye patnot crowds who burn for England's fame, 
Ye nymphs whose bosoms beat at Milton's name, 
Whose generous zeal, unbought by flatt'ring rhymes, 
Shames the mean pensions of Augustan times; 
Immortal patrons of succeeding days, 

Attest this prelude of perpetual praise; 

Let wit condemn’d the feeble war to wage, 

With close malevolence, or public rage; 

Let study, worn with virtue's fruitless lore, 
Behold this Theatre, and grieve no more. 

This night, distinguish'd by your smiles, shall tell, 
That never Britain can in vain excell; 

The slighted arts futurity shall trust, 

And rising ages hasten to be just. 

At length our mighty bard’s victorious lays 

Fill the loud voice of unrversal praise; 

And baffled spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 
Yields to renown the centuries to come; 

With ardent haste each candidate of fame, 
Ambitious catches ac his tow’ring name; 


g Raymond D. Havens The Influence of Milton on 
English Poetry (Cambridge: Harvard Univ Press 1922) 
29, 430-33. Among poets who “played with Milton" 
and made something quite new is Pope, who made 
“The Rape of the Lock.” Anne Davidson Ferry Milton 
and the Multonsc Dryden (Cambridge: Harvard Univ 


He sees, and pitymg sees, vain wealth bestow 

Those pageant honours which he scorn'd below, 

While crowds aloft the laureat bust behold, 

Or trace his form on circulating gold. 

Unknown—unheeded, long his offspring lay, 

And want hung threat’ning o'er her slow decay. 

Whar tho’ she shine with no Miltonian fire, 

No favourmg Muse her morning dreams inspire! 

Yet softer claims the melting heart engage, 

Her youth laborious, and her blameless age; 

Hers the mild ments of domestic life, 

The patient sufferer, and the faithful wife. 

Thus grac’d with humble virtue’s native charms, 

Her grandsire leaves her m Britanma’s arms; 

Secure with peace, with competence to dwell, 

Yours is the charge, ye fair, ye wise, ye bravel 

"Tis yours to crown defeat—beyond the grave. 
——SAMUEL JOHNSON 


Press 1968) 22 et passtm, admits that Dryden’s opera 
Paradise Lost was no stage tnumph (though it was pop- 
ular m print). But m the wotng of this, Dryden learned 
the epic thoroughly, and from what he learned-he made 


Absalom and Achitophel, a new thing m the world. 
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Johnson, speaking through Garnck to thank and felia- 
tate his audience, dwells upon the value of theatrical 
fame and the money that comes with it, and upon the 
responsible and important part played m the theatrical 
world by the patrons. Milton himself would have 
scorned such pageant honors; people are catching hold 
of his great name, now that rt 1s so popular, to add to 
their own name, fame, and wealth. But this is good, for 
it testifies to Milton's universal praise at present, and 
creates a better "pension" than Augustan times gave. 
The situation gives proof of both the good taste and 
the generosity of the audience. 

Line 23, “While crowds aloft the laureat bust be- 
hold,” refers to the memorial bust placed in West- 
minster Abbey m 1737. The next line, “Or trace his 
form on circulating gold,” may be only metaphoric, 
meaning simply the money paid in at the box office. 
But, paired as it is with the lme before, it sounds as if it 
refers to some actual event. 

W. K. Wimsatt, consulted on this question, said he 
knew of no gold medals ar this time, those known to 
him being copper or ulver, and he knew of no such 
medal with Milton's image. I have traced the careers of 
the two Swiss medalists, father and son, Jean Dasmer 
and Jacques-Antoine Dassier, in Wimsatt’s The Por- 
tratts of Alexander Pope (New Haven: Yale Univ 
Prese 1965) and the articles m Nouvelle biographie 
generale. The father came to England in 1728 and made 
medallions `of the kings of England, and proposed a 
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series which specifically should include Milton. This 
plan seems not to have been accomplished when he 
returned to Geneva m 1728. The son (1715-1759) came 
to England in 1740 and resumed these efforts 
had been hindered by two English laws. No coinmg 
press could be set up except the Mint; and no foreign 
artist could be employed in a government post. Jacques 
Dasmer, however, was second Graver at the Mmt in 
London from 1740 to late November 1757. He may 
have struck a medallion with Milton’s mage; and, 
even if it were not gold, Johnson may have spoken of it 
as “arculatmg” with English gold because it had its 
origin at the Mint. 

George Winchester Stone, Jr in Tbe London Stage 
1660-1800 (Carbondale: Southern Illmois Univ Press 
1960-68) Iva, 185-86, 188, quotes passages from the 
letters m the General Advertiser, wherem the public i 
made aware of this chance to show veneration to Mil- 
ton, “whose Genius reflects a lustre on the British Lit- 
erature . . . who 18 not only the Glory of our Country, 
but the Honour to Human Nature.” This opportunity 
to pay respect to his memory and to the only surviving 
branch of his family “must certamly be embraced with 
Eagerness and Pleasure; all who have any pretense to 
an Elegant Taste, all lovers of Liberty, and every frend 
of the Muses, will surely crowd to the house on this 
distinguish'd night." Tickets could be bought at the 
booksellers—a significant and pracncal plan. 


MILTON AND DRAMMA PER MUSICA 


In Elizabethan England music for the cathedrals reached great heights of art. The use of 
music on stage increased as the Senecan dramas waned in popularity. About this time in 
Italy the Camerata propounded its ideas about Greek drama and its use of music, in contrast 
to the Senecan drama, which 1s Latin in origin and makes small use of music. Under the 
Stuarts, the use of stage music increased yet more, and one masque by Ben Jonson, Lovers 
Made Men (1617), was completely set in recitative after the fashion suggested by the 
Camerita, the music by Nicholas Lanier. Music on public stages was incidental, but English 
musicians were in touch with developments on the Continent, and when Sir William Dave- 
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nant became Poet Laureate at Jonson’s death in 1637, he hoped to make more use of music 
drama in England. 

Milton’s father has his own article in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, a 
respected composer and a member of music circles. His son was grateful that he had been 
trained in the theory and practice of music. Henry Lawes, the most prominent musician and 
composer of the time, was his father’s friend. Lawes set words by Jonson, Davenant, Her- 
rick, Carew, Lovelace, Cartwright, and Waller, who like Milton honored Lawes in his 
verse. At the request of Lawes, Milton wrote Arcades, a masque that is Jonsonian in form. 
Then in 1634 he wrote Comus, which is quite different in form. This masque and the pastoral 
elegy Lycidas (1638) give rise to speculation that Milton wrote two “Italian operas” before 
he went to Italy. Nothing in English poetry at that date is so close to Italian musical works. 
Musicologists say at least conjecturally that Milton was England’s avant garde in a pro- 
posed union of music and drama. 

Opera and oratorio were in a high state of development when he was in Italy. For the 
moment, the differences between the two forms are less significant than their similarities. 
Opera is the “fruit of the Italian Renaissance.’”° The Jesuits also claim it as part of counter- 
Reformation propaganda on the Continent." It was invented by the Camerata, a group led 
by Count Bardi in Italy with much help from France, the group always saying that opera was 
not an invention but a reversion to the principles of Greek drama, founded on Classical and 
Biblical accounts of the power of music and poetry in conjunction. Greek drama, they said, 
had used recitative entirely, which is not sung melody but a musical tone “far surpassing 
ordinary speech in its effects upon the listener.” The stories of King David, Arion, Timo- 
theus, Orpheus proved that the power of music came from its conjunction with poetry. 
Whenever words are obscured by careless diction or elaborate polyphony, then music fails 
to exalt its sister art. 

These operas were first performed privately, Exeridice (1600) being the earliest surviving 
score. Then the art became public when Monteverdi in 1607 produced his operas in Venice 


1o Eric Walter White The Ruse of English Opera 
(NY: De Capo 1972) 23. 

11 John J. Walsh, mterviewed m The New Jesuits ed 
George Remer (Boston: Little, Brown 1972) 96-121. 
The question (p 109) 1s: “The concept of opera was a 
Jesuit concept?” “It grew out of the Jesuit concept of 
baroque—masmuch as you identify beroque and 


Jesut.” The first chain of theatres came into being as 
Counter-Reformation technique. The interview is a de- 
fensto of creativity, especially in the theatre. 

12 White 24 et passim. 

13 Robert Moore Henry Purcell and the Restoration 
(Westport: Greenwood Press 1974) 5. On the Camerata, 
P1737 
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for the public. In Rome sumilar performances were sponsored by convents and monasteries. 
Then in Naples the recitative was joined with arias, duets, and ensemble singing. Oratorios 
developed, taking their name from the oratories where they were performed not in Latin but 
in the vulgar tongue, openly intended to be popular and to instruct while they entertained. 
The subjects typically were Biblical, Samson being a popular choice. Opera subjects were 
typically Classical, but the two forms had basic ideas in common. These principles of the 
Camerata became in eighteenth-century England the working basis for the evangelical 
hymn movement and the schooling that was fostered by that movement. Music, said the 
evangelicals, should be taught to all classes, a means of entertaining and instructing in re- 
ligious matters, and a means of teaching things other than music. These developments were 
known in England among musical and literary circles. 

The findings in the case of Milton published by Gretchen Ludke Finney are qualified as 
conjectural, but her evidence persuades the reader that there is a formal relationship be- 
tween Comus and the opera La catena d' Adone, performed and published in Rome in 1626. 
It i5 certain that Milton knew the poem from which the opera was made; and Dr Ludke 
points to a closer relation between Comus and the opera than the relation between Comus 
and the poem. Milton called Lycidas a “monody,” and the form of the poem relates it to the 
Italian monodie, a solo piece in what was thought to be the form used in Greek tragedies. 
Lycidas displays similarities to four Italian operas about Orpheus, all available in print when 
Milton wrote. It is probable that in his masque Milton “was writing a musical drama in the 
Italian style,” and in both the masque and the monody he had in mind as model “a crystal- 
lized dramatic form with which he must have been acquainted before his Italian journey.” ™ 

It is certain from Milton’s own writings that he took to Italy with him the remembered 
praise of men in England; that he was not looked upon as a tyro during discussions of music 
in Italy ; that while he was there this remembered praise joined with the encouragements of 
Italian savants, and “joined with the strong propensities of nature” to formulate his resolve 
to be a poet. He heard at least one opera in Italy, and if he heard no more, theoretical dis- 
cussions must have dealt with many operas and oratorios. He shared what he learned with 
Henry Lawes, and experts trace in Lawes’s compositions the influence of music that Milton 


14 Gretchen Ludke Finney Musical Backgrounds for “A musical background for Lycidas,” "Chorus m Sam- 
English Literature 1580-1650 (New Brunswick: Rut- son Agonistes,” 175-237. 
gers Univ Press (1962]) : “Comus: dramma per musica,” 
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sent home, particularly the compositions of Antonio Cifra.!* He heard Leonora Baroni sing. 
His Latin epigrams to her are couched in religious terms, figures of speech that may reflect 
little more than his excitement at his first hearing of a female bel canto voice. From his later 
writings, however, it seems possible that this terminology reflects also his linking of the 
ideas and techniques of Italian music with his idea of music as religious propaganda. 

The political climate in England that brought him home from Italy also circumvented 
Davenant’s plans for music drama. But Milton did not abandon his planning. By 1640, he 
had compiled a list of nearly a hundred possible subjects for drama from English history and. 
the Bible.i* When in 1642 he published The Reason of Church Government he had by no 
means abandoned his plans for music drama that should teach high truths to England. On 
the contrary, this political pamphlet might itself be called Milton's nearest approach to . 
opera libretto, so glorious is the sound of his voice as he envisions England's future. The 
whole history of music theory cannot match it for beauty. Beyond theory, the words are 
filled with the very sound of music, heroic, dramatic, operatic. He was planning music drama 
for the public stage, with words of exalted poetry in English, for England, religious in na- 
ture, patriotic in essence. The Song of Solomon was to be his model for pastoral drama, as 
Origen described it, with two characters and a double chorus. Models for tragedy were 
Sophocles, Euripides, and the Apocalypse of St John as described by Pareus: "the majestic 
image of a high and stately tragedy, shutting up and intermingling her solemn scenes and 
acts with a seven-fold chorus of Hallelujahs and harping symphonics." Thus he united the 
theories of the Camerata, both opera and oratorio, with the ideas of Biblical exegetes in his 
plans for his country. “I might perhaps leave something so written to aftertimes as they 
should not willingly let it die." High truths should be proclaimed, “not only from the 
pulpits . . . but after another persuasive method . . . in the theatres.” 

It is not difficult to see why Jackson Bate spoke of Handel as a Milton, a veritable Samson 
among composers—so near did he come to the accomplishment of Milton’s ideals for 
England’s music in church and theatre. 

Here and in his introduction to Samson Agonistes Milton takes as an assumption a 
concept of the Bible that had been common from the time of Origen and had been empha- 
sized by the Camerata. Ben Jonson, for example, thought this concept had no need of argu- 
ment or extended statement. In the section on Poiesis in Timber, he dropped it into a sub- 


15 Grove's Dictionary of Music and Musicians (5th 16 Bush xvii; and for the passages from The Reason 
ed) ed Enc Bloom, ro vols (NY: St Martin's 1961): of Church Government, xxvii-xxxi. 
“Cifra, Antonio" and “Lawes, Henry." 
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ordinate clause: poesis, “which had her original from Heaven, received thence from the 
Hebrews, and had in prime estimation with the Greeks, transmitted to the Latins, and all 
nations that profess civility.'"? The Bible contains in perfection all literary genres, drama 
included, although the Hebrews had no stage. History, ode, parable, hymn, satire, tragedy, 
comedy, romance, pastoral, epic, sermon, proverb— all are there, setting forth all relations 
between man and man, between man and God. 

We can only wonder what might have developed from Milton's plan to instruct viva 
voce in musical drama in church and theatre. During the Protectorate, organs and libraries 
of church music were destroyed. The theatre doors were dramatically slammed shut. At the 
Restoration they were dramatically flung open. But in the intervening years, English opera 
had been invented for the pleasure of Oliver Cromwell, and was open to the public. 

Davenant, devoted Royalist, was in France in the first years of Cromwells, regime, 
watching Cardinal Richelieu put on stage the “tragedies with machines" and operas. Upon 
his return to England, he was captured by the Parliamentarians, incarcerated in the Tower 
of London, and would have been executed but for the intervention of Milton and Bulstrode 
Whitelock. Reinstated in English life, Davenant asked permission to stage an opera based 
on the theories of the Camerata. It was granted, and in May 1656 at Rutland House he 
staged England's first opera, in five acts, two of the five composed by Henry Lawes, also a 
Royalist. There were three such operas, first The Siege of Rhodes, then at the Cock Pit in 
Drury Lane, The Cruelty of the Spaniards in Peru and The History of Sir Francis Drake. 
Inigo Jones, who instituted the proscenium arch and movable scenery in court masques for 
Charles I, had died in 1652, and The Siege of Rhodes was under the charge of his assistant, 
John Wells. Shakespeare’s public stage had been an unroofed structure with apron stage, 
balconies, and no scenery. The Siege of Rhodes was played on a proscenium stage with the 
first scenery ever used in a public theatre in England. For the first time in history, a woman 
appeared on a public stage in England. Mrs Coleman sang the role of Ianthe. Thomas 
Betterton played the leading role of Solyman the Magnificent— played, but did not sing 
because he could not. His great acting was, for the time being, an acceptable compromise in 
English semi-opera. His portrait in the role and Wells's stage designs are ttwo of the treasures 
of stage history.!? 

After the Restoration, stage companies for the first time in England were Royal Compa- 


17 Ben Jonson: Selected Works ed Harry Levm (NY: ton and of John Wells’s stage designs and comments of 
Random House 1938) 894. the production See also Judith Milhous “Thomas Bet- 
18 Enc White’s book reproduces pictures of Better- — terton's Playwriting” BNYPL 77 (1974) 375-92. 
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nies, sponsored by the ruling house. The Theatre Royal was in Drury Lane. Duke's (later 
Queen's) Theatre was in Dorset Garden, designed by Christopher Wren and opened with 
Str Martin Mar-All by Dryden. The loyalty of Davenant and Thomas Killigrew was re- 
warded by royal patents; they had been much in France, and now Betterton went there to 
study developments on French stages. Stage machines and scenic effects were as elaborate 
as funds permitted. Puppets were incorporated into plays—into Bartholomew Farr, for 
example— with good effect. Use of vocal and instrumental music increased beyond what 
could be called incidental music such as Shakespeare used. Macbeth and The Tempest were 
made into operas. A rumor of No Songs" could damage a play's chances of success. 

The question of who should do the singing was crucial, and it remains crucial through- 
out this account of the performing arts. For a short time, some male actors played the female 
roles on public stages, as had always been the custom. Famous among them were William 
Betterton, James Noakes, Edward Angel, and, most memorable, Edward Kynaston. But the 
royal patents of 1662 and 1663 expressly stated that women should play the female roles. 
Their parts in existing plays were expanded to give them more scope. As in France, female 
dancers appeared on public stages. But Mrs Bracegirdle was almost alone in being an 
actress who could sing. Two proposals were made, one by Killigrew, one by the King, to im- 
port Italian companies, but highly trained Italian voices commanded high prices and money 
was not at hand. Women were trained "after the Italian method." Some, like Mary Knight, 
went to Italy to study. Ability to sing in Italian progressed ; Mrs Barbier made a specialty of 
this. Stage orchestras were adequate, but voices, both male and female, were a problem. 
Betterton's fine acting continued to set a pattern on the public stage for a compromise solu- 
tion. He played the leading role in King Arthur, an opera by Dryden set by Henry Purcell, 
first staged in 1691. 

Among the problems was the immorality on stage, back stage, and in the audience. Im- 
morality is a mild term ; an attempt to abduct Mrs Bracegirdle for criminal purposes resulted 
in the murder backstage of an actor who tried to protect her. At this distance of time, one 
may view with calm eye the antics of the Merry Monarch and his merry rakes, but one can- 
not assume that John Milton would ignore the notorious situation. When Davenant died 
in x668, Dryden became Poet Laureate and held the office until he lost it to Shadwell under 
William and Mary ; but until his deatb in 1700 Dryden was the greatest force and the greatest 
name in the theatre. Dryden could move with the ames. But Milton? 

At the Restoration he was fifty-two years old, poor, blind, defeated, his dream of Holy 
England bitterly relinquished and with it his dream of music drama. Henry Lawes died in 
1662, and with his friend died such help as he might have given (and Purcell did not write 
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fluently for music dramas until the 1680s). Lawes rashly remained loyal to Charles I, and 
dedicated a book to him while the King was in prison in 1648. Milton rashly published with 
it his sonnet, “To My Friend, Mr. Henry Lawes,” invoking the spirit of Italian music and 
praising the composer for his genius in matching his music to the essential movements and 
meaning of English verse: “Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher / Than his 
Casella."19 

Milton's life can at times daunt us more than the sublimity of his poetry. We know what 
he did: wrote Paradise Lost, Paradsse Regained, and Samson Agonistes. He accomplished 
also a unique revision in our minds of his earlier writings. He had meant what he said. He 
did not leave that race where the immortal garland is to be won, not without dust and heat, 
but used that one talent which 'twere death to hide. He proved himself England’s Dante, and 
in so doing he gave an added poignancy to that sonnet to Lawes, his “Casella.” He had 
begun work on his dramas; he salvaged what he could. We know not how much he sal- 
vaged, but at least one soliloquy has its great place in Paradise Lost, Satan’s addresses to the 
sun, left over from that earlier dream of drama.™ 

Yet Milton could not utterly give it up. John Aubrey told how “John Dreyden, esq., 
Poet Laureate, who very much admires him” went to Milton “to have leave to putt his 
Paradise Lost into a drama in rhymne. Mr. Milton recieved him civilly, and told him he 
would give him leave to tagge his verses." 

Dryden and Milton knew that rhyme was almost a necessary part of the sound patterns 
of music drama at that time. The State of Innocence, and Fall of Man by Dryden included 
songs, dances, instrumental music, and elaborate stage spectacle. It was never set nor 
staged, but there is no evidence that both men did not intend it for the stage. Pressed as he 
was by contracts for stage pieces, Dryden almost certainly began work with the intent of 
stage production, and he made no allegation to Milton that it would not be produced, nor 
did Milton make any such stipulation. Milton did not overestimate his man; onc Restora- 
tion revision we all still respect and study is All for Love, an impossibly fine accomplishment 
of the impossible task of regularizing Antony and Cleopatra. Like Milton’s later librettists, 
Dryden did not “improve on Milton," but the very boldness of Paradise Lost moved him to 
experimentation, and (as Anne Ferry, cited earlier, has pointed out) Dryden profited from 


19 Bush 174. In Grove's Dictronary: “Casella, Pie- ragione" from the Convr1o, enthralling all who heard 
tro." Casella was a composer who set Dante's songs. hm. 

He died before 1300, and Dante encountered his shade 20 Bush 275. 

at the entrance of Purgatory just as the sun rose on 21 John Aubrey Brief Lives ed Anthony Powell (NY: 
Easter morning. Casella sang “Amor che nella mente — Scribner's 1949) 72. 
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his very thorough study of the masterpiece. Musicologists, while saying that much of Dry- 
den’s piece may seem to us “ludicrous,” yet insist that it 1s “frivolous” of any student of 
stage history to ignore Dryden's theories of music drama.™ The actual accomplishment 
may merit all the scorn that has been heaped upon it, even Blake's temper tantrum, pro- 
voked by Nathaniel Lee's statement that Dryden really had improved on Milton." The 
State of Innocence had its tenth printing in 1703. There is another fact. Dryden's effort, like 
Mr Milton's agreement, is too courageous for me to speak of the project other than “‘civ- 
illy,” as Mr Milton spoke. Milton knew how frail was the chance of success in any terms 
compatible with his ideals ; he knew the rapidly shifting world of the Restoration opera and 
the conditions of the theatre. He was willing to try. Dryden tried and failed, and knew he had 
failed. I will not say, “they tried, and it did not work,” but rather, “it did not work, but they 
tried.” The attempt establishes one certainty : the notion of Milton’s untouchable unalter- 
able text did not come from Milton. Lawes had altered Comus as the necessities of per- 
formance dictated, and it is clear that Milton highly approved of the work of his “Casella.” 
There 1s no evidence in the case of Arcades. So far as there is evidence, Milton sanctioned 
such textual changes as were necessary in performance. 

My history of Milton and the performing arts would be richer in irony if any authority 
known to me would actually say that the court masque Calisto (1675) had any organic rela- 
tion to Comus. Eleanore Boswell, whose account of Calisto 1s rich indeed with the comic and 
tragic ironies of history, considers and discards Comus as a parent of Calisto, most lavish of 
masques, when young Anne Hyde danced so beautifully, and the young Duke of Monmouth 
danced so elegantly, the apple of his royal father’s eye. John Crowne, composer and 
librettist, described his own libretto as “the cold lean Carkass of the entertainment. "?* Alas 
for the Sphere-born heavenly sisters of poetry and music! Alas for King Charles and the 
tragic future of his erring son! Irony would increase if they had been dancing some version 
of Milton’s celebration of chastity; but scholarly opinion forbids this fancy. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Samuel Johnson in his prologue written for Garrick to speak when he opened Drury Lane 
under his own management propounds the great Law of the Stage, that of Supply and De- 
mand, always on the books, and able over periods of time to abrogate the actual corpus 
juris, to create Supply that should satisfy Demand: “The Drama’s Laws the Drama’s 
Patrons give, / For we that live to please, must please to live.” 

Charles II had France firmly in mind as an artistic ideal, but England during the Restora- 
tion had neither funds nor artistic self-assurance such as enabled France to absorb and 
digest Italian influences; even so, England took in much that was new. There was a great 
outburst of song, and places for singing multiplied, from Sadler's Wells to barber-shop 
harmony, for some of those necessary establishments actually became centers for informal 
singing. New musical instruments came in from the Continent and new methods of printing 
music brought about great expansion in that business. And in the greatly increased teaching 
of music the Italian influences were welcomed. 

England's cathedral music had been wantonly insulted and destroyed by the Puritans, 
and work in that field took on peculiar intensity and importance. The musicians of the 
Chapel Royal were scholars and teachers as well as performers ; feeling that their feet were 
- firm on a great tradition, they had the poise and self-assurance which makes experimenta- 
tion feasible. Ancient music, Italian contemporary music, and Italian methods of voice 
training flourished there. The Universities recognized this scholarship, the first Professor of 
Music being appointed in 1664 and the degree of Bachelor of Music being established. The 
first Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal was Captain Henry Cook, who selected and 
trained his charges with such care that the list of names of those Children is spangled with 
stars. The first set of Children included Pelham Humphrey, who followed Cook as Master, 
and John Blow, who followed Humphrey, also Michael Wise and Samuel Estwick. Henry 
Purcell's father and uncle were Gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, and he was in the second 
set of Children. They were trained from early years in composition. Purcell was nineteen 
when he wrote Dido and Aeneas, and it is a comment on music education to note that this 
master work was written for a girl's school in Chelsea. During the long and glorious Master- 
ship of Bernard Gates in the eighteenth century, he worked with the confidence and the 
freshness of spirit which hold to the past and welcome what is new. 

France in the sixteenth century had welcomed the Italian players, first because the 
Medici queens, Catherine and Marie, enjoyed entertainment in their own language, then by 
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popular acclaim. From 1602 on, the companies performed more or less regularly, and the 
commedia dell'arte came into and greatly influenced French drama. From 1664, the Italian 
players were a Royal Company. Lully exemplifies the naturalizing process in France. Of 
Italian parentage, he was reared in France and made a fortune from his musical composi- 
tions and his development of dramatic dancing. He was the first to put female dancers on 
stage. Cardinal Mazarin in mid-century imported a company of Italian singers to entertain 
Anne of Austria. Bel canto singing, along with ballet and the commedia dell’arte, came to be 
part of the theatrical scene. But France could not naturalize the art of the castrati, and they 
were never very popular. They sang; Pasquinalli sang seventeen years at the Paris Opera, 
Ferri was summoned from court to court and in France, as elsewhere, was loaded with 
honors and gold. But in France, interest in the Italian castrati was mild. 

At some unknown date, castrati came to Italy from Spain and began to play a part in 
pontifical singing. The earliest Italian-born castrato whose status is authenticated was 
Simon Perusinus, who made history at the Council of Trent." At the time of the Reforma- 
tion, Lutherans and Calvinists began to use congregational music in the vulgar tongues. 
Great pressure was exerted upon Catholic authorities to permit this practice and to remove 
the Gregorian rules that from the sixth century had allowed music only in Latin sung only by 
official singers. Disagreement was so strong that it seemed the result would be the banning 
of all music from Catholic services. At the final session of the Council of Trent, Perusinus 
and eight other pontifical singers sang the mass written by Palestrina for this occasion. They 
won. Music remained, and remained under the Gregorian rules. While in Lutheran countries 
the great sung Passions were developing, in Italy the oratorios were developing, clearly a 
compromise measure, elaborate entertainments sung in the oratories by official singers in 
the vulgar tongue for the pleasure and instruction of laymen. When the Camerata began 
work in opera, the castrati were available; the female bel canto singers developed because 
of the operas. Victoria Archelei was the first, then Adriana Basile, then her daughter, Leo- 
nora Baroni, who in 1638 so dazzled John Milton. They could not sing in any religious 
service, but gradually they were accepted on the public stages. It is by no means certain that 
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Leonora Baroni, for example, ever sang other than in camera, but later they were heard in 
operas in Italy and France. Their training, as that of the castrati, began early in life. 

Mastery of their art began for the castrati before the operation that dedicated them to 
their art. Conservatories, originally children’s homes, in seventeenth-century Italy taught 
only music, and the word has come to mean a music school. The castrated children were 
given the best food, lodging, and education, and many became great teachers. Often the 
voices lasted into old age.9 Artistry grows with long careers, and grows when teachers, 
composers, and librettists foster the singer’s art. 

As in France, so in Restoration England, interest in the castrati was mild. A few did sing 
in camera. Pepys in 1660 heard “‘the voice of eunuchs,” John Evelyn in 1673 “saw an Italian 
opera in Music, the first that hath been in England of this kind," and when Siface came to 
the Court in 1687 Pepys persuaded him to sing in his house, and Evelyn heard him upon 
this occasion. It was interesting ; but it sufficed. Stage orchestras were good. England had a 
long history of success in incidental music on stage. Female voices were developing, moving 
upward from zero stage experience in 1660. Male and female voices in the lower registers 
seem to have been adequate. There were counter-tenors. And at this time the English had 
no prejudice against the male falsetto tones.” 

In 1697 the Italian players were banished from France because the king thought it a 
slur on Mme de Maintenon when they planned to stage La fausse Prude. In 1716 the Duke of 
Orleans called them back as the Regent’s Company under the direction of Luigi Riccoboni, 
and the influence of Milton came with him. Riccoboni had visited England and had become 
interested in Milton. In 1717 he staged his tragedy based on Samson Agonistes. Romagnesi 
modeled a tragedy on it, then made a German version for the stage.® Voltaire in England 
(and in English) published an enthusiastic commentary on Milton. Although his enthusiasm 
diminished later and though both he and Riccoboni on the subject of Shakespeare have 
become something of a joke, nonetheless the two men made the names of Milton and 


28 Francis, various biographies. 

29 Falsetto refers to tones present in all voces above 
the usual register. A falsettist ıs something quite dif- 
ferent. Henot, p 44, discusses John Abell (ca. 1660— 
1736), a very famous English smger. Charles II sent 
Abell to Italy to be trained. Heriot (p 45-48) summarizes 
what Italian traming consisted of. Abell was called a 
falsettist, a type of voice from Spain, the secret of which 


18 now unknown; but Henot thinks that Abell must 
have been a castrato who chose to conceal the fact. The 
King is said to have sent the boy to “show the Italians 
that other nations had good voices, too.” 

30 Alwin Thaler “Milton m the Theatre” Studies in 
Philology 17:11 (July 1920) 269-308. See p 175, n. 21. 
This excellent essay, especially valuable on Comms, 
frankly abjures all the music, commenting only on texts. 
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Shakespeare more widely known on the Continent.” Voltaire wrote an opera libretto based 
on Samson Agonistes for Jean Philippe Rameau, then at the height of his powers. Rameau 
completed the music in 1732, but the opera was never staged.*?* 

In 1736 Paradise Lost entered the history of ballet. Louis-Thomas Bourgeois, French 
composer and singer, staged a divertissement spirituel called Le paradis terrestre made 
from Milton's epic.9 The classification divertissement spirituel does not seem to strike pre- 
cisely the true Miltonic chord, but ballet history was being made and Milton was in the 
thick of things. 

Alwin Thaler discussed the relation between Milton and Samson et Dalila by Camille 
Saint-Saens, and he thought it might owe more to Voltaire's libretto than to Milton.* This 
appears to be the case; and perhaps Dalila’s music shows more of the character of Handel’s 
Dalila than of Milton’s. The stage history of that opera, even in the late nineteenth century, 
comments on eighteenth-century laws that controlled Handel’s dramatization of Biblical 
material. Although in this century his Samson has been successfully staged as an opera, with 
sets, costumes, and action, this could not be done in his day. Nor could Samson et Dalila be 
so staged in England, though it was popular there as an oratorio. At present it is popular in 
both forms.™ At first the opera was judged too austere for popularity in Paris and it was not 
staged there until 1890, after its success had been proved in other music centers of Europe. 

Samson Agonistes as revised by Voltaire and Rameau did not altogether die. Rameau's 
music for the five-act lyric opera was transferred to another, named Zoroastre, with book 
by Cahusac for the Paris Opera in 1749.9 

In 1791 the National Assembly forced Louis XVI to order the remains of Voltaire to be 
removed from Romilly to Sainte-Genevieve, thereafter called the Pantheon of France. The 
remains were drawn through Paris in a car designed by Jacques-Louis David, accompanied 
by 100,000 people and viewed by 600,000 others. “It stopped first at the Opera House. The 
operatic company came forward and sang that song in Voltaire’s Samson which became, 


31 Frank A. Hedgcock David Garnck and His 
French Friends (London: Stanley Paul & Co 1912), on 
Ruccoboni, 207-08, 354-70; on Voltaire, 57, 77, 169, 
206, 354-70. Riccoboni (1675-1753) was borrí-m Mo- 
dena, author of a valuable book on the Italian theatre. 
Mme Riccoboni has a place m Garnck’s life as his 
fnend and correspondent. Voltaire's early reaction to 
Milton is quoted by Archibald Ballantyre Voltaire's 
Vist to England 1726-1729 (London: John Murray 
I919) 123-35. 

32. Œuvres completes de Voltasre ([Kehl]: Société 


Littéraire-Typographiques 1785) x 2—46. See Samson's 
solo, end of Act I, p 14-15, from which “Reveil du 
Peuple" was adapted. 

33 Grove's Dictionary: “Bourgeois, Lous-Thom- 
as.” 

34 See fn. 30. 

35 Cross and Ewen Encydopedia of the Great Com- 
posers and Tbetr Music 2 vols (Garden City: Double- 
day 1962) 1 652-63. 

36 Grove’s Dictionary: ‘Rameau, Jean Philippe.” 
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with the ‘Marseillaise,’ the song of the Revolution, ‘Wake, ye people! Break your chains!” 
The procession went on to the Comédie Francaise where the bust and inscription were 
honored, then to the Théâtre Frangais— 'and once more a chorus sang the spirited song 
from Samson.”™ Thus did Milton, having entered into the greatness of Voltaire and Ra- 
meau, enter into “la Querelle de la ‘Marseillaise’ et du ‘Réveil du peuple.'?* About the 
same date, Blake in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell declared Milton a Revolutionary 
figure, and later in his Milton he sounded over and over his “Réveil du peuple"—England, 
awake! awake! Albion, awake! The multiplicity and contranety of interpretations and of 
derivative works of Milton attest his unsurpassed artistic energy which even yet moves in 
such various directions. 

An important foreign influence in eighteenth-century England came from the bringing 
1n of the castrati. Most of us know the story best from the satire of the period, the Spectator, 
Johnson's Life of John Hughes, The Beggar's Opera by John Gay and Swift's comments 
that accompanied its birth, The Dragon of Wantley by “the Gilbert and Sullivan of the 
eighteenth century," Henry Carey and J. F. Lampe, Pope's Dunciad, and Hogarth's two 
series, The Rake’s Progress and Marriage-a-la-Mode. Hogarth, directly and indirectly, 
dwells upon opening night of Artaserses, when Senesino confronted his rival Farinelli and 
heard him sing for the first time. Hogarth, while making it evident that Tom Rakewell and 
Lady Squanderfield would have accomplished their own ruins if Farinelli had never existed, 
yet strongly suggests that the very fact of his presence in London did contribute to their 
downward progress. 

“One God, one Farinelli!” This ecstatic catchword was pronounced by a Mrs Lane, who 
is a central figure in the levee of the fictitious Lady Squanderfield, where Senesino is rea- 
listically present. To perceive Farinelli’s presence at Tom Rakewell’s levee (see Figure 2), 
one must read the fine print. On the harpsichord is a new “castrati” opera, a complicated 
and very funny satire. A long scroll lists expensive gifts to Farinelli, Rakewell's among them. 
Ladies are pictured there, kneeling, offering their flaming hearts to Farinelli in uplifted hands 
with the motto, “One God, one Farinelli!” enshrined.” Farinelli made his entrance that 


37 E. B Hall The Life of Voltatre (NY: Putnam 
[1910] repr. NY: Kraus 1969) 564-65 

38 Comwall B Rogers The Spirt of Revolution m 
1789: A Study of Public Optnton as Revealed m Political 
Songs and Other Popular Literature at the Beginning of 
the French Revolution (Princeton: Pnnceton Univ 
Press 1949) 26-28. 

39 Ronald Paulson Hogarth’s Graphic Works 2 vols 


(New Haven: Yale Univ Press 1970) identifies the cas- 
trato m Marriage-2-la-Mode as Senesmo and estab- 
lishes the relations between Plate 4 and Plate 2 of The 
Rake’s Progress, the levee scenes. Interesting cight- 
eenth-century comment is in Lichtenberg: The World 
of Hogarth trans I. and G. Herdan (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin 1966). Fig 2 us the third state of Plate 2 of The 
Rake’s Progress. According to Ronald Paulson, the fig- 
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night in chains; his role called for chains. But it is said that castrati thereafter often de- 
manded to sing in chains no matter what the opera was about. There was enough human 
silliness and hysteria surrounding Farinelli to give any satirist ample material. 

Yet there was the voice. Farinelli remains the great myth of the vocal art. The myth was 
fact. The professional orchestra forgot to play and sat silent in awe at the sound. Senesino 
forgot he was a jealous rival as soon as he actually heard it and embraced Farinelli, forgetting 
he was on stage, weeping for joy. The myth that he could outsing a trumpet was fact. He did 
have a four-octave range.” Dr Burney was not noted for extravagance, yet the very Voice of 
Reason said, “the greatest voice in the world.” Nay, more: “it may be doubted whether the 
most celebrated musicians of antiquity, Orpheus, Linus, Amphion, however miraculous 
their powers over the hearts of men, ever excited such splendid and solid munificence in 
their hearers.” Farinelli is the cynosure for this very reason: there was nothing in the world 
“wrong” with him other than the castration. It is freely admitted that he deserved no 
pejorative criticism at all; a consummate artist, a person of probity and honor, he in no 
way abused his almost incomprehensible power in the courts of two Emperors. Artaserses 
opened October 29 1734, and had the amazing total of twenty-eight performances that 
season. 

Opera in London split into two groups, the Opera of the Nobility and Handel’s com- 
pany. The historic opening with Farinelli and Senesino on stage occurred October 29 1734. 
Nine nights later Handel opened, the company headed by Carestini and including the 
seventeen-year-old John Beard who just the Easter before had left the Chapel Royal. Handel 
may have noticed him on his birthday in February 1733, for he sang with the Children in 
Esther under the direction of Bernard Gates in a private performance of this first English 
oratorio, composed years earlier at Cannons, home of the Duke of Chandos, with libretto 
by Alexander Pope. This performance entitled Gates to be remembered as “the godfather 
of the English oratorio.” When Italian opera ultimately went out of favor with the Drama’s 
Patrons, the two basic forms of stage music written by Handel were the oratorio and adapta- 
tions of the pastoral masque, similar to Acts and Galatea, written for performance at Can- 
nons, libretto by John Gay. In Italian opera there were no important roles for a tenor, but 
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Fig 2. Rakewell's levee, with some figures from the London operatic scene in attendance (see footnote 39), 
engraving by Hogarth, 1735—Prints Division 


Handel from the first had a confidence in Beard which proved to be well-founded but seems 
almost like prescience. Apparently Handel fleshed out the roles that could be given to Beard 
with added songs. Next season Beard was on the roster at Covent Garden as a “Dancer.” 
January 1736 he was on stage with another man who became his friend for life, John Ruch, 
in one of Rich’s popular appearances as Harlequin, The Royal Chace, with music by 
Galhard. Galliard wrote for him “The early horn,” and “because of the novelty of his tenor 
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voice, the song filled Covent Garden for months."*! A month later Handel staged the first 
piece written for Beard, Alexander's Feast with text by Dryden. It was a "complete suc- 
cess," and thereafter it was evident that Beard's was the finest English voice of the era.“ The 
public never tired of two songs, “The early horn” and “O happy pair,” throughout his long 
career on stage. All this stage history is the background for a Milton confrontation between 
two stage pieces made from Comus. Constantly Beard was praised in contrast to the un- 
English castrati.“ It was not that he “won” over the greatest voice in the annals of stage 
music. It is, however, true that, having had the very best teachers, he had the valuable post- 
graduate experience of losing a long hard fight in the most excellent company of Handel. 
That can put a polish on a young fellow. 


THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY STAGE 


From 1704 on the Drama’s Patrons wanted Italian opera and had it. Efforts to produce 
English opera "after the Italian manner” were notoriously unsuccessful. Addison at the 
request of the Duchess of Marlborough wrote Rosamond. The Marlborough family owned 
Fair Rosamond’s manor at Woodstock, and the Duchess was pleased that operatic conven- 
tions demanded a happy ending. Addison created one. Set by Thomas Clayton in 1707, 
Rosamond was a dismal failure. Later testimony to some excellence in Addison’s libretto 
came too late to temper his sense of failure. Samuel Johnson liked it. When it was re-set in 
1733 by Thomas Arne, his first stage piece, it was successful and was successfully revived 
later in the century. 

From the season of 1706-07 on, Italian castrati sang on London stages. Nicolini came 
in 1708. In the season of 1710—11 Almahide (possibly by Bononcini) and Renaldo by Handel, 


42 Roger Fiske English Theatre Music m the Esght- 
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43 This does not mean that Beard had Farinelli’s 
four-octave range. As best I can guess, be had some- 
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pacities and business abilines, his presidency of the 


44 Any account of Beard, however bnef, will prob- 
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newly arrived in England, were staged and the battle for the public was declared.* John 
Byrom’s summary of that battle is memorable. 


Some say, compared to Bononcini 
That Mynheer Handel’s but a nny; 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarsely fit to hold a candle. 
Strange all this difference should be 
Twixt Tweedledum and Tweedledee.# 
No one understood Italian, few English singers could sing in it, few Italians could sing 
English, so each sang in his native tongue side by side on stage. The accounts in the Spectator 
are deservedly memorable (e.g., March r2 1711). 

Tbe Life of Jobn Hugbes in Johnson's Lives of tbe Poets attests that English opera had 
no chance to develop its own voice. Here Johnson defined Italian opera: “an exotic and 
irrational entertainment, which has always been combated, and has always prevailed." 
Johann Ernst Galliard was a German oboist and composer who had studied under Steffani 
and then under Farinelli, director of concerts in Hamburg.“ About 1706 he came to London 
and in 1712 set John Hughes's libretto, Calypso and Telemachus. It was not Johnson's love 
of Italian opera that caused him to write his famous protest, but the obvious injustice to 
English art as practiced in this case. The Italian wife of the Lord Chamberlain moved her 
husband to use his power to scuttle this English rival. The opera failed so utterly that no 
opera was sung 1n English on English stages for decades. Galliard was, in Roger Fiske's 
opinion, “quite talented enough to have started, with Hughes, a school of English opera in 
opposition to the Italian.” Galliard used his talents to work with John Rich. 

An idea was born in this climate of controversial tweedling that was sensible to the point 
of genius, although it did not work. Dryden's had been the first move toward Milton's 
entry into the performing arts; the second was made by Francis Atterbury, bishop of 


45 Fiske, p 51, gives an account of this joming of 
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46 Bartlett's Familiar. Quotatsons (Boston: Little, 
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Rochester. He asked Pope to make from Samson Agonistes a music drama to be set and 
performed by the King’s Scholars in Westminster Abbey. No composer was mentioned ; but 
set by Galliard or Handel the product might have brought an early advent of the English 
oratorio. A new idea; but in keeping with Milton’s ideals, written for voices that existed in 
England, trained in England’s honorable tradition of cathedral music. Pope may have made - 
a rough draft; in a letter, Atterbury spoke of Pope’s “polishing” something, and Atterbury, 
a Milton idolator, seems to me unlikely to have spoken thus of Milton's verse.“ Pope pro- 
duced no finished work; the corpus juris intervened. The year was 1722. Atterbury was 
committed to the Tower of London for complicity in a plot to restore the Stuarts to the 
throne, and, banished forever from the kingdom, died in France. 

In 1724 the “Italian Handel” won out over Bononcini and became the burgeoning hope 
of the Academy set up to sponsor opera in London. But over the years, Italian opera went 
out of favor in a long, declining curve. Paul Henry Lang analyzed the various causes con- 
tributing to this decline, and then returned to the famous date and the famous cause: 


If all this militated against Italian opera in England, the coup de grace of the Academy was admin- 
istered by that irony which is so engaging in English letters. On January 29, 1728, at Lincoln Inn 
Fields, The Beggar’s Opera, a glittering, full-blooded epic of roguery tnumphant, full of wit and 
bitter cynicism, was first performed to ‘a prodigious Concourse of Nobility and Gentry.'* 

John Gay, egged on by Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and others, wrote the book. Dr Johann 
Pepusch made the score, and the songs are contrafacta, words with tunes borrowed from 
other sources, including Handel’s operas. As for various aspects of the “irony” of the situa- 
tion, let them rest for the moment. Handel’s “Italian” career ultimately was undone by this 
work that “made Gay rich and Rich gay.” 

That season Milton had his first success on stage, modest compared to The Beggar’s 
Opera. Galliard made it from Paradise Lost, not an opera, for the curtain had been rung 
down on real opera in English, but made upon the principles of the Camerata. The Morning 
Song of Adam and Eve has its libretto from Book IV, lines 153—208, unaltered and uncut, a 
cantata for two voices and a continuo. “This admirable composition was afterwards en- 
larged by Benjamin Cooke by the addition of orchestral accompaniments and the expansion 
of some of the movements into choruses.”*! One might say it stands in relation to Milton’s 
epic as Casella’s song relates to Dante’s epic; and Galliard worked as Casella and Lawes had 
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worked, with scrupulous attention to the movement and true meaning of the words. It is a 
song of prelapsarian praise. The tones of an unfallen world are not native to our ears. The 
Morning Song presented a tricky problem : how to state, in public voices, those words which 
are uttered not "in private,” but by beings who had never even thought of “privacy.” Ex- 
cept, I suppose, from very young children, such vocal outpourings are suspect. Roger Fiske, 
for all his admiration of Galliard’s remarkable gifts, frankly declared it "boring." But for 
Adam and Eve in the Garden, that tone is right, and Galliard tried to match his music to it. 

Brian Morris,® living in a fallen world, too, did not shirk this problem in his study of 
The Morning Song. He acknowledged it and faced it in his graceful attempt to hear exactly 
what Galliard attempted and achieved in the face of that difficulty. The chief method of 
Galliard was meticulous attention to Milton’s poetry, and the dominant quality of this 
cantata is ease. The harmonic progressions are “reassuringly predictable, civilized.” “But 
domesticity is dangerous, and the perils of easy routine performance are close.” Galliard's 
problem was to keep within that tone, yet to vary and diversify. “Part of his answer lies in 
closer attention to verbal detail, and a more overtly mimetic technique.” “Invocations are 
made in recitative, imperatives are enforced in arias,” and the music gives a true and loving 
response to Milton’s syntax of patterned invocation and imperative. 

The Morning Hymn in 1728 was no match for The Beggar’s Opera in the box office. 
Neither were the Italian operas. Winton Dean says the true victim of The Beggar’s Opera 
was serious opera in England.™ Handel fought hard for opera, and the long strain took 
heavy toll. At the close of the season in 1737, he was not bankrupt. Handel was never 
bankrupt. But “the curtain seemed about to descend upon a rich and courageous artistic 
life.” “The artistic grave could not have yawned more ominously for Handel than in the 
early fall of 1737, when, afflicted in mind and body, he repaired to Aachen." Like Milton, 
at fifty-two it seemed Handel was defeated. 

In 1737, Milton achieved a long-deferred honor. À memorial bust was placed at West- 
minster Abbey in memory of the “arch-rebel,” "arch-heretic" John Milton. Raymond 
Havens proved the effect of this public recognition, especially noticeable in a sudden in- 
crease in popular cognizance of the minor poems. 


52 Brian Morris "Nox Without Song: Milton and (London: Methuen 1972) ed A. J. Smith 219-58, on 
the Composers," m Approacbes to Paradise Lost ed C. musical settings of Donne, particularly excellent on 
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That year, On May Morning by Michael Festing was a small but significant success at 
the Apollo Society, the music not known to me, although it was published in 1740. Festing 
was the acknowledged leader among English orchestral players, excellent composer for the 
violin, who "acquired a weight and an influence in his profession at which hardly any musi- 
cian of his class arrived." Burney praised him thus, and Hawkins used him as an example of 
how much money might be made from music as leader of the King's Band.and director of 
music at Ranelegh Gardens when it opened. He was Thomas Arne's only teacher. He and 
his friend Dr Maurice Greene are remembered even yet in the history of English music be- 
cause in them one feels music as a social force in education and philanthropy and as an 
international basis for personal and professional relations. The generalities of statistics and 
the particularity of anecdotes enrich the pages of Hawkins and Burney and give basis for 
the statement that these Milton pieces by Galliard and Festing took on importance because 
the men were important and were in positions of influence. The greater names of Handel and 
Hogarth and Garrick and Beard are associated with all good works, but Festing founded the 
benevolent society to aid musicians and their families when he chanced upon two abandoned 
children of an oboe player who had died penniless, and took immediate action. Handel’s 
part in such good works can never be sufficiently praised, but Festing’s partis not forgotten." 
In 1737, an important year in the history of Milton's public reputation, he set Milton’s 
joyous and elegant little poem. 

In 1737 there was another staging of Milton. Sabrina was a historic disaster. What was 
needed, you imagine, was a fine Milton scholar. It had one of the best, Paolo Rolli. His life 
work was the first translation into Italian of Paradise Lost. A devout Catholic, Rolli was so 
given to Milton that he persisted, knowing his work would be placed on the Index Librorum 
Probibitorum, where it was promptly placed and remained until 1900. What was needed, 
then, was a good librettist. Rolli? Friend of Metastasio and his fellow student with bim 
under Gravini. Handel’s librettist in England. Perfectly competent in music, he arranged the 
score of the pasticcio. Then what was needed was a really good singer. How about Farinelli ? 

Sabrina proves that Milton in Comus was not really writing an Italian opera, but a 
purely English piece that had learned a great deal from Italian opera—and this is what 
Gretchen Ludke Finney proved in Musical Backgrounds, and what Milton said: “I shall 
write in English for England.” Sabrina is what happens when you stage the background at 
the footlights ; not Hamlet, but, say, Tom Stoppard’s Rosencrantz and Guildenstern Are 
Dead. 
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George Dorris in Paolo Rolli and the Italian Circle m London 1715-1744 has under- 
scored every irony. The Lady (Grandalma) has a sister (Belcore), and the “brothers” are 
their lovers (Brunalto and Crindoro). Comus (Compaspes) provides complications and 
Sabrina resolves them. The action moves, Professor Dorris says, rather like A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. Was it only the date which kept Sabrina from being a hit? Set back the 
calendar to November 1734, just after Artaserses opened, and perhaps Sabrina would have 
added jewels and gold pill boxes to Farinelli’s treasures. As events transpired, it was 
Sabrina that occasioned Colley Cibber's famous glum statement in his Apology (u 83) : “we 
have seen . . . even Farinelli singifig to an Audience of Five and thirty Pounds.” Sabrina rang 
down the final curtain on the Opera of the Nobility June 11 1737, leaving a deficit of 
£12,000. Handel at Covent Garden closed with a deficit of £10,000. If Festing’s On May 
Morning. was a feather in the wind showing its direction, Sabrina marked a great turn in 
the tide of taste of the Drama’s Patrons. 

Drury Lane, happily for us all, got the message: Comus would be a great show if done 
right. Arne was commissioned and wrote to an excellent libretto by John Dowling. The 
English Comus rivaled The Beggar’s Opera in popularity," and in its own sweet way makes 
the same point. England is English. Samuel Johnson (like Winton Dean and Roger Fiske) 
was looking back over this period of time when he bitterly deplored the facts of history that 
prevented England from developing her own operas. Lacking grand opera, The Beggar's 
Opera and Comus will do. The first stage piece is the glory of eighteenth-century satire. 
Comus (and L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso) are exemplary of eighteenth-century charm, inde- 
finable but recognizable, for instance, in Oliver Goldsmith, in Boswell’s account of the Club, 
one trait being the ability to combine public and private life, to move with ease from public 
to private statement. 

The critics are right when they say Comus by Milton is an inward drama. So are the 
romantic critics right when they say Hamlet is an inward drama, and both bodies of criti- 
cism conclude that it is a mistake to stage them. Yet both works persist in the hurly-burly of 
public life, hacked up, altered to suit circumstances. Comus was officially altered by Colman 
(1772), Thomas Dibdin (1815), Madame Vestris (1842), Charles Macready (1843), and 
altered in almost every performance. If Mrs Siddons cannot sing, someone can sing for her. 


56 George Dorris Paolo Roll: and the Italiam Cercle Dr. Arne (Cambridge: Cambridge Univ Prese 1938), 1s 
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A less adaptable attitude would have cost Comus her name in its stage history, which is 
starred with every celebrity for a hundred and fifty years. 

It is a strange work. Charles Shattuck has quoted the actress Helen Faucit, her letter to 
Ruskin about her own performances. Moved by the “weird fascination of the music, the 
rich melody,” “I lost myself in the reality of the situation, and the poet’s own words flowed 
from me as though they had sprung from my own Heart.” Ellis Rabb had a non-singing role 
in the last Comus I saw. At the time, he was occupied with his own responsibilities on stage, 
and he frankly says that his memories are mixed with his great friendship for Max Adrian 
who played the name role. Yet, actually, he says, “I remember only that the music was so 
beautiful.” 

It is indeed. And, for all its familiarity, strange. There is a peculiar relation between 
speech and music. The whole weight of the non-singing roles will come to rest on the reality 
of the music. Arne had no great gift for writing music which in itself develops dramatic 
tension, but he was supremely gifted in pure song and its inherent drama. Truly, Comus 
“looks back to the Purcellian masque,”™ but it was shaped for the public theatre. 

Every Milton piece I know had to solve this problem of making public what is ordinarily 
private. Two years later, Handel was moved by Arne's artistic and commercial success to 
ask Charles Jennens for a Milton piece. The result was L'Allegro and Il Penseroso. Jennens, 
having produced brilliant Parts I and II, added his own Part III, I! Moderato, as i£ the audi- 
ence needed some corrective lest it be immoderately governed by either mood. Winton Dean 
is of the opinion that I! Moderato “has been too hastily condemned."'*? In any case, should 
it give offense, it can easily be omitted, and it was omitted even from some early publica- 
tions. It has no part in the dramatic conflict skillfully devised by interweaving the two 
poems. The two moods confront one another throughout. The relation between choruses 
and solo work is distinctive. The solos “extend to the choruses invitations that are taken up 
gracefully and most naturally.”® One poet, John Milton, speaks both poems. Handel’s 
setting, varied as it ıs, strangely seems to be one voice. Even more than in the case of Comus 
and Samson, a private world is here made public, and it can cause one to wonder if anyone 
ever understood Milton so perfectly as Handel understood him. The piece moves with even 
firmer step than Arne’s on the slippery ground between the dramatic and the lyric genres. 
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Private worlds of memory, the external natural world, the public world of city and theatre, 
are exquisitely held poised in words and music. It has the pure human charm of pure human 
sound, and it charmed England. 

Since Havens published his study of Milton in the eighteenth century, there has been no 
doubt of Handel’s influence on Milton’s popularity. After Handel’s L'Allegro and 1l Pen- 
seroso, imitations of the two poems increased “‘so rapidly that it would be both impractical 
and unprofitable to consider them all."** Until Paul Henry Lang’s work on Handel came out, 
there was no intensive study of the influence of Milton on Handel. This idea brings us back 
to the deferred question of the ironies surrounding The Beggar’s Opera, which made Rich 
gay and Gay rich, and almost wrecked Handel. These witty “enemies” of Handel were not 
enemies. It is ironic that Gay might not have been able to satirize Italian opera so well had 
he not known Handel. It is perhaps fortuitous that libretti by Pope and Gay gave Handel 
clues to prevailing taste in Esther and Acis and Galatea which influenced his English works. 

But Professor Lang digs deeper. From early days in England, Handel had contact with 
English wit at its prime source at Cannons and Burlington House. Contact, also, with men 
who knew the whole pastoral tradition, which had at this time no such prevalence in Ger- 
many. Bach has little in his marvellous mystical music that is similar to Handel’s ability to 
translate into sound the visual effects of the natural world as it is idealized in pastoral lit- 
erature. The English Handel became music’s supreme painter of the natural world. Pope’s 
pastoralism in Windsor Forest is “Handelian,” meaning not that Pope learned from Handel, 
but that Handel learned from Pope, and then went from the greatest poet of the eighteenth 
century back to his greatest predecessor, Milton. The music records by mimesis the pano- 
rama of an England both visionary and real, as natural as it is ideal. 

Milton’s exuberant heaping of image upon image, the lightning swiftness of apprehension that 
snatches a dozen meanings and compacts them into one, were qualities that found a foil in Handel. 
... The work has ripeness and passion, the truth and experience, and the transfiguring imagination 
that together make what is lasting in art. 
Earth and sky and water, birds and beasts, sunlight and cloud, the gentle rise of hills, the 
horns and hounds of an English hunt, the descending cadence of English church bells—for 
which Handel made a special carillon—real England, given an Italian name by Milton and 
idealized by a German composer. It persisted, Professor Lang says, in the oratorios.** Solo- 
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mon (1749), although peculiarly removed from reality, peculiarly suggests that Solomon’s 
Jerusalem is here at home. Neither King Solomon nor George II may have been in actuality 
an ideal monarch. Handel took special care to make his oratorio unreal, Solomon being 
sung by a woman, and the three female protagonists being sung by the same woman in each 
of the three acts, so that she would not be heard as being “really” the passionate young 
queen who was Pharaoh’s daughter, nor the harlot who was the True Mother, nor the 
Queen of Sheba on a state visit. Solomon, adding Greek pantheism to the cantor’s art, 
adding Lutheran heritage to Italian borrowings, gives as a product a Christian Hebraic 
Classical England in music that is as artificial as Zadock’s “Golden columns.” Yet something 
in Solomon is “real,” and has the enduring quality of a vision. No “social message” — 
Solomon does not say, Do this or that and it will come, but, It was always here, and will 
endure. In and of England’s green and pleasant land, Jerusalem is built with all its golden 
columns in place, all forms—human, tree, metal, earth, stone—identified. 

But it was Samson that remade Handel’s throne in London. Dublin had rhapsodized, but 
London still held back, until Samson, February 18 1744. When the show ended Handel was 
king, and “the tenor was king of the opera world.” Handel had “created a new voice.” 
Whatever The Royal Chace and Comus and L’Allegro and Il Penseroso had not done for 
John Beard, Samson did. The union of Handel’s and Milton’s sublimity was complete. 

Pope wrote the best introduction to opening night of Samson in the Dunciad. Arbuthnot 
was a connoisseur of music with a fine ear. Pope was not. He once asked Arbuthnot if all the 
excitement about Handel’s playing were not a put-on. He took Arbuthnot’s word that such 
was not the case ; but it seems to me that private jokes from those old days are embedded in 
the lines, Handel's most famous poetic tribute. 

The Dunciad (IV 45-70) picks up Handel's career just before Samson opened. Handel 
had conquered Dublin with triumphant genius and energy, but London held back. A Harlot 
form approaches the Empress and addresses her in “quaint Recitivo,” “O Cara! Cara — 
for she is, of course, Italian opera. She gives advice: Let Chaos and Division (here a musical 
term) reign, and chromatic tortures. There is threat of rebellion if “Music meanly borrows 
aid from Sense." 


Strong in new Arms, lo! Giant HANDEL stands, 
Like bold Briareus, with a hundred hands; 

To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul he comes, 
And Jove’s own Thunders follow Mars’s Drums. 
Arrest him, Empress; or you sleep no more—” 
She heard, and drove him to th'Hibernian shore. 
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Handel had planned a return trip to Dublin, but after Samson, London gave him everything 
he wanted. Pope, speaking for all Dunces, knows they are not safe until Handel be perma- 
nently relegated to Ireland, so it can come about that "Universal Darkness covers all." Giant 
Handel, having created several giants, Polyphemus, Harapha of Gath, is himself Briareus, 
wildly waving his hands (surely a hundred of them) as in the good old days at Cannons, still 
preventing Dunces from going to sleep, as he had done at times when Pope may have felt 
that personally he was ready for universal darkness to cover all. Part of the joke is on his 
deficient ear for music, and the tribute to Handel is thinly disguised as denunciation by 
Dunces. The last thing sensible Englishmen should want was to lose Handel to Ireland. 

John Rich was the other “enemy” who “bankrupted” Handel. Just as the story persists 
that Handel could never learn English, so persists Rich’s status as contemptible vulgarian 
and money-grubber, although even the myth-makers admit that Handel could set English to 
music and the great Lun could dance. Rich did have a keen business sense, keen enough to 
perceive the commercial possibilities of Handel’s oratorios. They worked together, coop- 
crated in making each other “rich,” and Handel also made Rich “gay,” was his friend, 
taught his children, remembered him in his will by the gift of his own valuable organ. 

Milton’s memorial bust in Westminster Abbey confirmed his status as a patriot. The 
same year, 1737, the Ladies Club, dedicated to a very successful program of promoting 
Shakespeare, began a drive for a Shakespeare statue. Pope was on their committee. Benefit 
performances at the theatres raised the funds, Scheemaker made the statue from a model by 
Kent, and it was set in place in January 1741, anticipated by Handel’s statue (1738) in Vaux- 
hall, and (J think) by Milton’s statue there. Milton, Handel, and Shakespeare were the props 
and stays of the nation and companions of hours of pleasure. On March 2 1741, a replica of 
Shakespeare’s statue made its stage debut and became very popular. Then various actors 
dressed like the statue, assumed its pose, and spoke Milton’s poem to Shakespeare. 

In 1737 two valuable promoters of Shakespeare and Milton, Johnson and Garrick, came 
to London, poor as Job’s turkey but ready to conquer that world. Of the many liaisons on 
stage between Shakespeare and Milton, a popular one was The Fairies (1757)95 with music 
by John Christopher Smith, Handel’s amanuensis, and a libretto possibly by him or possibly 
by Garrick, contrived from A Midsummer Night’s Dream and Milton's poems. Beard 
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played Theseus. This piece serves as pretext for correcting what may have been a false 
impression : that the castrati in 1737 vanished from London, bag and baggage filled with 
bars of gold, never to return. Guadagni sang ın The Fairies and said he learned much about 
acting from the experience. He learned from Handel almost everything he knew about 
singing, and he was a valuable addition to Handel’s oratorio singers. All the great castrati 
sang in London and continued to create upheavals in emotions. In 1788 the great Marchesi 
came, and “his success was prodigious. He always made ravages in female hearts, and much 
scandal was caused by Maria Cosway, wife of the miniaturist, who left her husband and 
children and followed him around Europe. She did not return until 1795.” This was a 
poor return for Richard Cosway's elegant miniature of Marches. 

Paradise Regained had been given musical form the year before, opening March 25 1756, 
set by Carl Barbandt. The libretto used only Book I, the action presumably including the 
unearthly conferences of Good and Evil, and the first Temptation, to turn stones into 
bread.*' It had no long life on stage, but again the name of Milton was associated with that 
quality of novelty which constantly strikes the mind in Milton’s stage history. Barbandt’s 
score has not survived, and therefore it 1s not certain that this work made the first use of the 
clarinet in stage history in England and almost all of Europe. This signal honor is usually 
given to Thomas and Sally (1760), another piece written by Arne for John Beard. But Bar- 
bandt was one of the first two men to play the clarinet in London theatres, and Roger Fiske 
says that during one of the intervals of Paradise Regained there was featured a concerto by 
Barbandt using the clarinet in the orchestra.™ 

Smith, who composed the music for The Fairtes, was Handel’s secretary during his 
blindness. Just after Handel’s death, Smith undertook a project that Handel had four times 
refused, a setting for Paradise Lost, opening at Covent Garden in 1760. The libretto by 
Benjamin Stillingfleet was new, not one offered to Handel. The complete score was not 
published; only the songs are extant, and Brian Morris, in his essay cited earlier, gives an 
analysis of this work, and makes a point he made also in discussing Galliard’s Morning 
Hymn. Smith’s version omits Satan and concentrates upon the human predicament. Para- 
dise Lost was also read with much less emphasis upon Satan than is usual at present—read 
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as domestic tragedy ; Handel's persistent refusal to attempt a setting may have come from 
the fact that Handel, whatever he was, “was not domestic.” 

Of the many stage pastiches, Daphnis and Amaryllis, put on at Drury Lane in 1762, is 
interesting, partly because it is the work of James Harris, well known for his other ac- 
complishments, this being his only stage piece. The yearning to write for the stage assailed 
almost every lettered man of the century. Harris was a friend of Handel, and a good amateur 
musician. He conducted Handel’s works at non-professional performances. Most of his 
music was adapted from Handel, and lines are adapted from Milton. Daphnis and Amaryllis 
links Malton with two of his liveliest children of the eighteenth century, Handel and Blake, 
because it is one of Blake’s sources for An Island in the Moon, Miltonic-Handelian-Blakean 
nonsense written just after the great Handel Commemoration, a comprehensive joke on all 
the pastiches. And it was, in itself, a pleasant piece, published also as The Spring. 

Lycidas set by William Jackson was performed at Covent Garden November 4 1767, a 
special event sanctioned by authorities as an act of public mourning for the death of Edward, 
brother of the King, the young Duke of York. His version of the text was published, and 
Alwin Thaler comments on it derisively, of course, for Jackson departed from Milton’s 
text.” The music must not have been preserved, for Roger Fiske speaks of it as an “unpub- 
lished” work. Charles Dibdin and Mrs Pinto sang the main parts. The musical qualities of 
Lycidas are quite unknown, but Jackson was a respectable composer. His Te Deum in F is 
still performed. Fiske, in an interesting account of Jackson, gives at least grounds for hope 
that the favorable reception of Lycidas had some just basis, even if Jackson did alter the 
text. Jackson’s big stage hit was his music for The Lord of the Manor by General Burgoyne. 
In this piece, Charles Banister sang of a dead wife, “encompass’d in an Angel’s frame," and 
the song was long a favorite, “because Jackson's setting is simple, heart-felt and beautiful.” 
“Jackson well understood the voice, and he had lyrical gifts that were rare at the time.” 
Perhaps he did not disgrace Milton’s lament for the dead. 

To a degree that is incomprehensible today, Milton, for good or ill, was part of a public, 
dramatic vocabulary, both words and music. Lycidas was part of official mourning, Milton’s 
psalm versions were part of official rejoicing over victory. Powerful affective emotions were 
created by the long association of words and music in the shared experiences of the theatre. 
Early in this period of Milton’s popular appeal, Aspe chanted L’Allegro on stage (February 
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2.1742), and his auditors “heard” Handel's music. Near the close of the era, Satan's Address 
to the Sun was rendered (September 16 1799) as a dramatic soliloquy, as, indeed, it originally 
was. With the sound of the words, came the whole of Milton's epic. Just now, I read a stage 
historian who was much exercised because “some hack" had actually used Handel’s tune 
for Milton’s words in a song named “My Dolly.” Isaac Bickerstaffe and his audiences 
knew what that tune was doing in Love in a Village. At that date, he could no more have 
palmed that tune off on his auditors as his own than you could palm off “Auld Lang Syne” 
or the Doxology as your own compositions. The tune was present to say by its sounds: 
Of course you all remember me. The work was written for and dedicated to John Beard. 
The tune alone brought to mind years of pleasure in the sound of his voice, and he chose 
Love m a Village for his farewell performance when he retired. 

The Creation by Haydn provokes the extremes of reaction, and has been judged by 
excellent authorities as “having nothing to do with Milton,” and as being the nearest of them 
all to Milton in affective power. Today it is most frequently performed of the pieces. Haydn 
had long wished to write a Handelian oratorio, and Salomon, impresario of his triumphant 
visits to England, located one of the four libretti prepared for Handel from Paradise Lost. 
The author is quite unknown. Composing it, Haydn felt as Handel had felt, as Blake had 
felt when Milton returned to him from etemity in a vortex, that the art came from something 
other than mundane influences. From “on high.” What these truthful men meant, we do not 
know, but we must accept the statements as some sort of “truth.” The cheerful old Austrian 
saint meant his piece to have something to do with England, with Milton, with Handel. 
“Let there be light.” To set it he used Handel’s tune from Samson that comes just after what 
Winton Dean calls “the miracle of ‘Total eclipse,” the music of “O first created beam.” 
From Handel, from Milton—'*O dark, dark dark amid the blaze of noon"—some darkness 
in light, some light 1n darkness— whatever it was, The Creation exists to sing for itself, 
glorifying the earth “In verdure clad,” and the sky in "The heavens are telling," and the sea 
“Rolling in foaming billows,” and animal life in “Be fruitful all," and man's spirit “In native 
worth." Completed in 1798, it was born a myth and remains mythic, still accumulating its 
store of stories. When the French conquerors came, a French officer visited him and sang 
“In native worth,” a moment of peace in parlous times. The words, altered, altered again in 
German, put back into English of a sort, have come a long way from Milton. Or else, as it 
seems to some people, they have moved there and back again. í 

And it may be that the whole thing started with a puppet show. In Areopagitica Milton 
told of seeing Paradise lost in a puppet show, “Adam as he is in the motions." Alwin Thaler 
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looked to the future to interpret that puppet show: “the movies of their time." E. M. W. 
Tillyard looked to the past, saying that puppet show was “‘an inheritance from the medieval 
Mystery Play.” 

Raymond Havens (blessings upon his insatiable curiosity) made it possible for me to 
bracket my whole era of playing with Milton between two such shows. The first was in I712. 
Dryden's opera made from Paradise Lost was staged, “an opera" no less, and in the Italian 
style (of a sort), on February 15 and 16 at least of that year. The opera at a London puppet 
theatre was enlivened "with Variety of surprizing Scenes and Machines." There were 
added attractions, “a diverting Dialogue between Signior Punchanella and Madamoiselle 
Sousabelle Pignatella, and other Diversions too long to insert here.” 

The last show was performed in 1781 and again by popular demand in 1786. Paradise 
Lost was shown ın movies closer to our own time. Loutherbourg devised the Eudophusi- 
kon. This was an arrangement of artificial figures and magical light effects portraying in mo- 
tion and living color “Satan arraying his Troops on the Bank of the Fiery Lake, with the 
Raising of Pandemonium, from Milton.” The public was enchanted. Reynolds and Gains- 
borough were enchanted.” Loutherbourg was a very great stage designer. Garrick sent his 
stage men to France to study with him, then persuaded him to come to Drury Lane. Horace 
Walpole said Loutherbourg set one show “adorned with the most beautiful scenes, next to 
the Opera at Paradise.” He was made a member of the Royal Academy. Garrick paid him 
well, but when Garrick retired in 1776, his successors unwisely decided to cut his salary in 
half. He quit, and constructed the Eidophusikon, an immense success.” 

Things in the eighteenth century having to do with Milton were worse, or better— 
livelier at any rate—than you had thought. Demonic energy! Ah, darkness visible. For that 
is what the Eidophusikon made sensibly apparent. Do you think one can trace the diverting 
of interest from Adam and Eve to an interest in demonic energy straight to the door of the 
movie house? Those players! Playing with Milton! They were capable of anything. 
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Fig 3. A portion of one of John Beard’s celebrated arias, from Handel’s oratorio Samson (London: 
Harrison 1785) — Music Division 


THE FATHER OF “THE FATHER OF ENGLISH HYMNODY" 


Isaac Watts's Horae Lyricae is a case study of Milton acting upon a later poet as a Burden of 
the Past and an Anxiety of Influence. Watts's hymns are one suggestion of how to solve that 
problem. Watts moved over into the performing arts. Perhaps Harold Bloom's second 
classification of such problems, "Tessera," is as close as one can come to a name for the 
problem in Horae Lyicae, and “Completion and Antithesis””” is a useful concept for a dis- 
cussion of the poetical situation of a man who was almost destined to be a sitting duck for 
the slings and arrows of an overwhelming poetic past. ““The Mantle of the Dissenting Muse 
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fell from Milton to Watts." Often said, and despite the disparity of their poetic gifts, true. 
It was worn by a man of good sense and sound judgment, one who knew where he stood in 
relation to John Milton as a poet. A series of circumstances which, had they been read as 
black magic, might have ruined Watts instead made him a great success in many fields, most 
memorable being his achievement in the performing arts. Even Horae Lyricae, where the 
Burden and the Anxiety are poignantly present, at times makes good poetic use of the pres- 
sures of the past. But his best tribute to his Father Milton is his creation of a new genre. 

What was it that Milton wanted for England? With the Mystery Plays outlawed, free- 
composed hymnody outlawed, no development toward the German Passions and chorales, 
nothing like the Catholic oratorios sung for laymen. During Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times, there had been unmatched developments in secular drama and cathedral music, the 
names of Shakespeare and Jonson, of Tallis and Byrd, standing as proof. By the time Hamlet 
was on stage, English liturgical music was unmatched in Europe. There was psalmody, al- 
ways contemptuously compared to Huguenot singing. The words are awful, and the Hugue- 
not tunes were not used, but dreadfully misused. John Donne’s contemptuous description 
of singing in his own day is accurate."5 And the situation worsened, an artistic disgrace to 
England. 

Milton’s critics have concluded that he had little gift for writing verse versions of the 
Psalms; the editorial comments of Douglas Bush show that the times offered him little hope 
for actual experimentation in stanzaic congregational song.” These versions heretofore 
have been of interest because Handel used some for the libretto of A New Occasional 
Oratorio, the occasion being victory over Stuart forces. They interest us now because of 
relations with Watts, and much closer relations with the musical experimentation of the 
Wesleys. We know what Milton wanted for English religious music and drama. It cannot be 
firmly said that the eighteenth century produced precisely what Milton had in mind, but the 
products of the eighteenth-century compromise were not inconsiderable. Robert Etheridge 
Moore in his book on Purcell thus surveys the century after Purcell's death: 
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The eighteenth century also produced the Handelian oratorio, a compromise between opera and 
church choral music, and the Methodist hymn, a unique combination of grandeur and homeliness. 
And ever looming in the background 1s that supreme example of compromise, the Church of 
England.” 

Watts was a Dissenter, but “Methodist hymnody” under the Wesleys expanded to include 
Tallis, Purcell, Handel, Boyce, Arne, William Jackson, John F. Lampe, Barthelemon, many 
other stage musicians, the German chorale, Huguenot music, the mystery play, English 
liturgical music, music of Scotland, Ireland, Wales, street, stage, public gardens, the princi- 
ples of the Camerata, the children’s conservatories, the Jesuit use of music as propaganda. 
The ideals of the Camerata are bound with every Methodist hymnal in England, signed by 
John Wesley. He tells how he studied folios of Greek music with “Dr. Pepusch, who was 
well versed in the music of antiquity (perhaps the best of any man in Europe),” and by way of 
Pepusch and John Wesley, what the Camerata taught is officially handed down in Methodist 
hymnody.* But “Methodist hymnody”’ began with Watts; the first Wesley hymnbook, pub- 
lished in America, is exactly fifty per cent Watts, and the ratio is indicative of Watts’s pres- 
ence in eighteenth-century hymn singing. The ratio in America is larger. The Great Revival 
in America was promulgated by Methodism and set to the music of Watts. 

Isaac Watts was born the year Milton died, into a family and a circle of Milton idolators 
proud to share Milton’s defeat. His father was jailed for his religious beliefs, and the life of 
this first baby was imperiled by his mother’s distress, his strength permanently impaired. 
When she took the infant to see his father in jail, she sat on a hitching-block to nurse the 
baby, and the hitching-block is preserved in Southampton among the memorials to the great 
Dr Watts. His epic life is an epic of that compromise of which the English church was capa- 
ble. His monument is there inscribed with the praise of Samuel Johnson. A memorial clock 
marks the passage of time with the Anglican tune that is wedded to his Psalm 9o, his medita- 
tion on "Time, like an ever-flowing stream.” The infant lisped in numbers, most precocious 
of the precocious tots, soaked up learning, was beloved by all, and of course they hoped for 
another Milton. His Anglican teacher, Pinhorne, hoped, his Anglican townsmen hoped. Dr 
John Speed offered the boy entrance into Oxford under his sponsoring. Rather than make 
the required token conformity to the Church of England, the boy refused, and instead was 
taught, and marvellously well taught, by Thomas Rowe, son of one of Cromwell's chaplains. 
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Watts’s poem to Dr Speed is in only the first edition of Horae Lyricae, where it sets the pat- 
tern for Watts’s life : sincere gratitude, courteous respect, inoffensive wit, and staunch confi- 
dence in’the Dissenting Muse. Dr Speed in an early publication had maligned the verse 
versions of the Bible, and with good reason, as the poem admits. Young Watts offers praise 
of the publication, and says, in sum, “we shall show you, revered sir, that we can write, and 
we can sing.” He did. This is the tenor of Samuel Johnson’s Life of Watts. “He was one of 
the first authors that taught the Dissenters to court attention by the graces of language. 
Whatever they had among them before, whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly 
obscured and blunted by coarseness and inelegance of style. He showed them that zeal and 
purity might be expressed and enforced by polished diction.” 

Johnson so disliked the hymn movement that he did not mention Watts’s hymns. One 
would not know from Johnson that the Father of English Hymnody ever wrote a hymn. At 
his own insistence, Johnson included Watts among the English poets on the basis of Horae 
Lyricae alone. Most of the poetry in that book falls into categories that Johnson disliked, 
pastoral, devotional, metaphysical poetry; but for all that, Johnson’s remains the best 
account of Watts. Horae Lyricae, said T. A. Birrell, 1s an anomaly of literary history. When 
metaphysical poetry was at its nadir of popular acceptance, it sold edition after edition, 
although it is “as metaphysical as Crashaw.”®* Metaphysical poetry is made from some deep 
division of mind, some painful awareness of the contradictions of human life and of poetry 
itself. Milton himself is the deepest of these divisions, the source of Watts’s most painful 
awareness of inadequacy. There are dreary Miltonisms in Horae Lyricae, on the order of 
“Grace is a sacred plant of heavenly birth,” “Of blasted hopes, and of short, withering 
joys, / Sing, heavenly Muse." But Watts made good poetical use of a Milton syndrome which 
almost governs the book, seen in two opposing figures of speech. One is the image of soaring 
flight, from The Reason of Church Government and the personal statements in Paradise 
Lost. The other is a worm. The flights are associated with Milton. The worm is what Watts 
felt like after those trips of his when he braved the empyrean. 

Watts’s hymns are not metaphysical; they are poetically at ease in their mastery. But I 
will not have it that he “gave up poetry” to write hymns. I know all the allegations to that 
effect and discount them all, Watts’s statements included. Of course he “gave up poetry.” 
He was always giving up poetry. Four poems in Horae Lyricae give it up, but the book goes 
right on. The earliest recorded words of Baby Isaac are very famous, and are a forswearing 
of poetry. The family at times wearied of his constant lisping in numbers, and once his 
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father threatened to punish him if he did not shut up a while. He lisped (1n numbers) “O 
father, father, mercy take, / And I will no more verses make." In The Improvement of the 
Mind, one of Johnson's favorite books, the great Dr Watts answered a young man who 
asked if one might with propriety spend time in writing verses. With grave wit, he said, 
“yes, if one cannot possibly help oneself.” There spoke the compulsive versifier, who from 
the cradle to the grave wrote verse almost unconsciously. He did not overestimate the poetic 
value of the product. He did not give up poetry. He completed his Lyric Hours, and then 
completed his epic. Watts Entire, begun in 1695, visibly growing through Horae Lyricae, is 
longer than Paradise Lost, was longer in the making, comprehensive in plan, meticulous in 
unity and execution, and was a sacred trust, an obligation to be fulfilled. The Dissent used 
no set liturgy, and his book gives liturgical guidance, covering all occasions for which the 
church is responsible, explaining all essential doctrines. No central authority on musical 
matters existed among the Dissent. Watts Entire had its own way to make in the world, 
adopted congregation by congregation. The printings are literally countless; he gave it 
away and there was no record kept of printing or usage, no guess ever made of its use Entire, 
as it was often used up to 1850, and no guess made of performances of individual songs. 
Watts did not “demean” himself by writing down to a “mean” audience. He had no cause 
to write down to the congregation in Southampton or to his own congregation in London. 
All hymns are for a “mean” audience in the sense that hymns are a choric statement, the 
voice of a congregation. Watts Entire can no more replace Paradise Lost than Tom Jones 
replaces the Iliad. There is room for various kinds of epics. 

E. M. W. Tillyard, tracing the history of the English epic, shows how the epic impulse 
took new forms in the eighteenth century, Pope’s translation of the Iliad, Gibbon’s history, 
the emerging form of the novel, when Defoe and Fielding deliberately turned away from the 
usual audience of the epic to a “mean” audience. Watts’s hymns and Handel’s oratorios are 
part of this re-channeling of the epic impulse. They conform to Tillyard’s opening statement 
where the epic as a whole is defined. An epic is choric, in that it will “communicate the 
feeling of what it was like to be alive at that time. But the feeling must also include the condi- 
tion that behind the epic author is a big multitude of men of whose most serious convictions 
and dear beliefs he is the mouthpiece.” The epic “must have faith in the system of beliefs or 
way of life it bears witness to," for “only when people have faith in their own age can they 
include the maximum of life in their vision and exert their will to the utmost capacity.” The 
epic is characterized by high seriousness of tone, amplitude and inclusiveness of plan, ac- 
ceptance of the didactic and exemplary functions of art, a sense of being part of a universal 
history. “In the background, at least, is a recognition of the greatest scope of the human 
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spirit in deed and thought.” Will and memory are in high development. Great demands are 
made upon the writer’s memory and knowledge of sources. An epic demonstrates a belief 
that human will must play in the production of art a role “more than an external driving 
force; the fact of its exercise and the belief in it become a highly important part of the total 
experience,” 

To read Watts’s songs in an early edition is to see eighteenth-century England going 
busily about its business in shops, law courts, the merchant marine—working, colonizing, 
enjoying English weather. Few poets ever so loved that weather. Antony Jay, who viewed 
history through a master-image of corporate business, said that the non-Conformists of this 
period in history were “a take-over firm."* Two men in Watts’s congregation, in whose 
homes he resided, were Lord Mayors of London, and many were vigorous and successful 
in commerce. As in Robinson Crusoe, twin-born with Watts Entire in 1719, there is a 
heroizing of thrift, self-control, careful work and keeping of records, keeping one’s wits 
about one, as a means of sanity and survival in the direst of situations. The hope of the 
Dissent was not in revolution but in the bringing of the Puritan myth into the social, political, 
economic, and intellectual life of a united kingdom. Johnson attests how large a part Watts 
played in the uttering of that reconciling word. England’s commercial and colonial ventures 
were part of a universal history and seemed part of God’s providing care. Routine disci- 
plines are blessings from God to all men in common. In universal history, there are times of 
wanderings, of seeking by faith for a City which hath foundations, whose maker and builder 
is God. And there are times of building. God, as Builder and Maker of a holy City, is an image 
of grandeur in Watts’s hymns. Through “the blue pavements of the sky,” he perceived that 
ideal. And in that time of growth of cities, it is marvellously timely. He played a large part 
in making his own day what it was, and there is no doubt that the coincidences of history 
helped make him. The key word of all his songs is Joy. It comes appropriately, Bernard 
Manning said, from “one of those fortunate people whose life coincides with the increasing 
triumph of his own cause.” 

Music as a teaching instrument was Milton’s ideal, the ideal of the Jesuits, and was the 
basis of eighteenth-century hymnody. Watts as a teacher was so praised by Johnson that no 
further comment need be made. He taught at all levels, taught babies, taught Johnson, 
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taught both Universities with his textbooks. One example of his knowledge of sources, an 
example of how sweetly he bestowed knowledge and of why he referred to his songs always 
as “entertaining” and “amusing,” because one must love learning, can be seen in the only 
song cycle among his hymns. Thirteen songs on the Song of Solomon are unified by the 
same stanza form and by following Canticles in substance. It is a difficult book, and the 
medieval explications are abstruse. His songs are lucent and lovely, and contain my favorite 
of all Watts’s worms. Bernard Manning said, “I know of no better introduction to classical 
theology than Watts. . . . Recently I read through the Gloss Ordinary and the other main 
commentaries by medieval theologians on the first few chapters of the Song of Solomon. I 
found it again almost word for word in Watts's paraphrases of that book."9* Watts’s song, 
“We are a garden walled around,” is like the Abney garden in Johnson's vision of Watts's 
relation to that family, an eighteenth-century garden, formal and hospitable, cool and sweet, 
with the Lord's Supper set like a heavenly English tea. 

Watts’s teaching of children, the part played by the Wesleys in education, are so well 
known that they can be mentioned only to pass on to another form of teaching by song in 
which they all were involved, the homes for children who were orphaned or abandoned. 
Frederick Antal, authority on Hogarth, draws the comparison with fifteenth-century Flor- 
ence, the Spedale della Innocenti, which grew out of what he calls the first middle-class com- 
munity in history.*" Eighteenth-century London produced the earliest such foundations, 
Lock Hospital, the Royal Female Orphan Asylum, and Foundling Hospital, where the com- 
parison is most famous because of Hogarth’s and Handel’s years of work (although they 
fostered also Lock Hospital, and later artists and musicians fostered the Female Orphan 
Asylum). First suggested by Addison, then by Defoe, the idea was actualized by Captain 
Thomas Coram, whose portrait by Hogarth, still at Foundling’s, exerted great influence on 
the history of portrait painting. Hogarth, working first alone, gave his art, exhibited it 
there, then was joined by about twenty artists. Foundling’s was England’s first public gal- 
lery, and is associated with changes in the world of art. Handel’s Messiah is particularly 
associated with the children of Foundling Hospital. London society thronged to hear the 
children (and John Beard) sing. Hogarth gave the children Moses Brought to Pharaoh’s 
Daughter. Handel gave them their organ and Messiah, which is still their property : its 
pastoral imagery was associated with the whole complex of children’s homes. 

The evangelical Sunday schools taught music to thousands along with reading, writing, 
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ciphering, as part of a basic curriculum. The music was by no means confined to songs “for 
children,” and children learned Watts Entire early in life. John Wesley’s description of the 
Bolton children singing Wrestling Jacob is a set-piece.® William Blake’s “Holy Thursday" 
is not describing “children’s” songs; those “harmonious thunderings” sound like Handel’s 
music. Olney Hymns were intended for education, and they were taught in a large building 
near John Newton’s church (for of course they could not be sung in church) where children 
and adults were taught music among other things, and were taught other things by means 
of music. William Williams, one of Lady Huntingdon’s protégés, is said to have taught 
more people to read than any other person in history, his chief instrument being his own 
Welsh hymns. 

No one has called Watts a better teacher than Aquinas, but he taught the English how 
to write a hymn. Aquinas, Spenser, Milton thus far have taught no one to surpass them- 
selves. Watts exulted to see one man at least outdo him, and exulted to tell him so—Charles 
Wesley. That is teaching! 

But—perhaps Milton did this, too. It would be low-minded of me to suggest that Watts 
accomplished “Tessera: Completion and Antithesis” by shifting his energies to the one field 
of poetry where he clearly surpassed Milton. Look again at Milton's psalm versions, then 
sing a few staves of Watts's Psalm 90 to Croft’s tune, “O God, our help in ages past,” of 
“Am Ia soldier of the Cross" to Arne’s tune, of “When I survey the wondrous Cross" to a 
modified Gregorian chant, of Psalm 98 to a Handelian tune, “Joy to the world.” It is better 
to say that he reacted to Milton’s creative concept of literary genres by creating a new genre 
in English poetry. His psalms are hymns. Milton was his Father, and he is the Father of 
English Hymnody. 

Watts and the two Wesleys met only once. On October 4 1738, they called on Watts at 
the Abney home. The Wesleys, High Church and High Tory, and Watts, the arch-Dissenter, 
could have found some basis for disagreement. Instead, they “walked and sang” together 
in the garden.® In that garden were the only stones left standing one upon another after 
Denmark House was wantonly destroyed by Parliamentary edict. Perhaps they thought of 
Milton and all he lost in that conflict. Perhaps they thought of the sermon preached there by 
John Donne over the dead body of James I, a manifestation of art more gorgeous, more 
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regal, than any of their own sermons in an era with a new style of speech.” Perhaps. But we 
are sure of only one thing said that afternoon. 

Forty-five years later, John Wesley in his brief obituary notice of his brother’s death, re- 
called that day and quoted what were, I think, the only words of human praise either of the 
Wesleys ever mentioned. Dr Watts had said, “that single poem, Wrestling Jacob, was worth 
all the verses he himself had ever written.”*! The most devout admirer of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns has never accepted those words as a simple quid-pro-quo value judgment, and many 
guesses have been made as to their meaning. I shall make my guess; for in it is my estimate of 
the relation of Wesley hymnody to John Milton and the performing arts. 


... AND HIS MOST GIFTED SONS 


Watts had pled for an open canon of church song. One obvious meaning of his words is: 
“Because you have learned all I have tried to teach, you alone have made all my work worth- 
while. Welcome to the ranks of hymnographers.” In 1738 Watts had seen only a small 
fraction of the total body of Wesley hymnody. Fifty years of hymn writing lay ahead of 
Charles Wesley, but two things hold true throughout Wesley poetry. The first 1s unques- 
tioned: Milton is present. The second is my own notion. Wrestling Jacob remains a unique 
triumph, uniquely related to Milton and Milton’s ideas of the performing arts, and Watts 
(who knew Milton as few men have known him) knew this, and felt both the likeness and 
the unlikeness of this hymn to his own work. 

Dr Henry Bett, most expert tracer of sources and influences in Wesley hymns, closes his 
book by comparing Milton’s charm as a conveyor of precise and rich learning to the similar 
charm of the Wesleys. He opens his discussion of the hymns and the poets with these words, 
“The influence of Milton is visible everywhere.”* His proof lies between these two state- 
ments. The influence of Milton is more obviously visible than in Watts's hymns. This effect 
comes, I think, from the remarkable modernity of Wesley diction, grammar, and modes of 
speech. Miltonisms stand out, more sharply visible. The Wesleys also felt much more free to 
use Classical mythology, often the same myths used by Milton. Nothing in either body of 
hymns suggests “an imitation of Milton,” but the Wesleys felt more free to use Milton in 
hymns as exemplary in general methods, specific allusions, and poetic techniques. If Charles 
Wesley, before he entered the field of the performing arts, ever felt Milton's sublimity as a 
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Burden or an Anxiety, it is not possible to know this, for his first hymn is his earliest extant 
poem. Milton is present in both bodies of hymns and seems perfectly at home, in his epic 
mode in Watts, and in Charles Wesley as drama. 

The world of the theatre entered into the English hymn by way of the Wesleys. No more 
than Watts did they ever enter a theatre. After John Wesley’s death, John Pawson destroyed 
his annotated Shakespeare lest the association with the playhouse bring scandal upon a 
great name. But if the idea was to disassociate the Wesleys from that world, the gesture was 
vain. As Watts's life was epic, Wesley lives are stagey, theatrical, operatic from infancy 
when the poltergeist lived with them, when John was snatched from a burning nursery, and 
so on. Anecdotes, strange encounters, dramatic retorts tempt anyone who writes about the 
Wesley family. The lives are lavishly documented, John Wesley’s almost hour by hour. Five 
men named Wesley brought into English religious music the Germanic genius. Wesley 
hymnody began on shipboard in the stormy North Atlantic when John (1703-1791) and 
Charles (1707-1788) heard German hymnody. John Wesley was England’s first great trans- 
lator of hymns. On that voyage to America he very probably wrote his translation, “Thou 
hidden love of God,” called by Emerson and Lowell the greatest hymn in the world. Henry 
Ward Beecher enthusiastically said that German music was “the fountain in which Charles 
Wesley was baptized.”™ 

Charles, his son (1757-1836), was a famous composer and performer in the Handelian 
tradition, an infant prodigy, taken at the age of four to John Beard who “discovered” the 
little genius and gave him Tallis and Purcell. Mrs John Rich gave him Handel's songs, and 
his Uncle John gave him William Boyce, acting like his parents on the eighteenth-century 
principle that nothing is too good for the tots. The second son, Samuel (1766—1837), was 
equally precocious and numbered among his many musical accomplishments the introduc- 
tion into England of the music of the Great Bach. He named his son in honor of this personal 
victory. He was Samuel Sebastian Wesley (1810-1876), who in his turn “drank deep of 
Mendelssohn, and to whom it was given to fight a last battle for the grand-style choral tradi- 
tion in the English church.’™ 

The unique association of the Wesleys with the theatrical world of music antedated their 
personal contacts with stage people, and their devotion to Handel's music antedated the 
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popularity of his religious oratorios. It came about from one sort of “compromise” of the 
Church of England. That venture into North America was an embarrassing incident. 
Charles came home. John working alone published in America the first Wesley hymnbook, 
and when he too came home he presumably was going to face charges for having used it in 
Anglican services in Georgia. The charges were not pressed, but as time went on the pulpits 
of the Church were closed to them. The Church neither put them out nor let them in. Thus 
itcame about that Wesley hymnody developed not in Georgia but centered in London where 
the music was, with complete freedom in choice of tunes because no hymn had any official 
connection with the Church. The doctrine of Wesley hymns is the pure and catholic doctrine 
of the Church they loved so well. The tunes are catholic in another sense. 

Like Watts's hymns, Wesley hymns are contrafacta, written to existing tunes. Watts 
could count on only the tunes of the authorized psalm versions. They used only eight stanza- 
forms, and he made very little use of four of those. In Horae Lyricae he showed himself an 
experimenter in metrics; in his hymns he demonstrated his mastery but within the narrow 
range of four simple stanza forms. Charles Wesley, with the world of music before him, 
beginning with the German chorales and moving in ever-widening musical circles, used 
more verse forms than any other poet of the century, and Dr Frank Baker, who tabulated 
them, said only Shelley is comparable in the nineteenth century.” The authorized psalm 
versions (and therefore Watts's hymns) are all iambic. Charles Wesley's trochees, dactyls, 
anapests, amphibrachs spread through the hymn movement in a visible progress. The stage 
had no writer of lyrics that could compare with him. It might be said he was lost to the 
theatre, but it could never be said the theatre was lost to him. The Wesleys used it. They 
were not trained musicians. John Wesley could play the flute. They had fine ears for music. 
They had good voices for leading songs of ship docks, for field preaching, clear, powerful, 
tireless, and (like Watts) immaculate in diction. They were learners and experimenters and 
they always knew where to go for help. 

James T. Lightwood tells the story of Wesley tunes forward and backward, and it makes 
a good story either way.” In one version, he begins with the earliest Wesley tune-book, and 
moves onward. Handel is in the earliest, not his religious oratorios, which at that date had 
not been popularized, but opera. A hymn tune from Riccardo Primo 1s there showing how 
early Handel became a “Methodist,” and showing also that the Wesleys at that date could 
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have used a bit of professional help. The part for the treble 1s simply transcribed from the 
violin part in the orchestral score. If a congregation ever got up to that high D above the 
treble clef, Lightwood said, 1t would never get down safely. Of course it was read an octave 
lower. The Wesleys had a lot to learn. John Frederick Lampe prepared the second tune-book 
with perfect professional aplomb. Henry Carey and Lampe have been called the Gilbert and 
Sullivan of the eighteenth century. Lampe worked for years with John Rich and, like Mrs 
Rich, he was a Wesley convert. She and Lampe opened some channels into the professional 
world, to John Beard, to Rich and his associates, Pepusch and Handel. It was in the Rich’s 
home they heard Handel play. To Lampe goes chief credit for adding a professional dimen- 
sion to the Wesleys’ amateur love of music. Lightwood’s other book is a historical analysis 
of the present Methodist Hymnal of England, showing what early tunes are in use, showing 
how the Methodists continued the Wesley policy of borrowing tunes, for early use was made 
of Mozart, Haydn, and three of the Bachs. Still in use are nine tunes by Handel, three by 
Arne, two by William Boyce, five by Haydn, one by William Jackson, two by Felice di 
Giardini, one by Francois Barthelemon.* 

The anecdotes are full of the verve that accompanies the story of all performing arts.” 
Few of the real Wesley tunes have ever been used in America. They are too difficult. The use 
today in England is not the same, in that the tunes are products of long usage and adaptation. 
In the eighteenth century, Dr Routley says, the situation 1s comparable to asking modern 
congregations to sing Hindemith, Poulenc, and Britten. How did it sound—turning 
tinkers and tailors loose with Hindemith, Poulenc, and Britten? Even before the Wesleys 
made total contact with professional help, the performances had some impressive reviews. 
This, from John Scott (1744) is the welcome praise of an enemy, part of a comprehensive 
attack on Methodists. 


And, as to their Singing, they, perhaps have got some of the most melodious Tunes that ever were 
composed for Church Music; there is great Harmony in their Singing, and it is very inchanting. I 
say inchanting; because the Hymns they sing, 1.e., all I have seen and heard of, are not rational 
Compositions, nor do they accord with the first Principles of all Religions, but like their Prayers, 
dwell upon a Word, and are immediate Addresses to the Son of God, as the supreme Object of 
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Worship. And do represent him as much more friendly and compassionate to the human World 
than God the Father ever was—so that their Singing 18 calculated to engage the Passions by nothing 
more than Words, and the Melody of Sound, or Voices; but if you would sing with Understanding, 
you must have other Sorts of Compositions both for Psalmody and Prayer, than what the Foundery 
or the Tabernacle do afford you. 


The Foundery was Wesley headquarters in London, the Tabernacle was Whitefield's. What- 
ever differences fretted the “three-fold cord” of this Oxford-formed friendship, the inchant- 
ing songs were the same. 

Where simple tunes were needed, they were used, but always out ahead of the beginner 
was all the intricate richness of Tallis, Purcell, Orlando Gibbons, Arne's Eliza and Artaserses, 
Huguenot tunes, German chorales, Irish, Scottish, Welsh tunes. Lampe, Boyce, Giordano, 
and di Giardini composed for the Methodists. Just as Paradise Lost in pure form was ahead 
of those who began with John Wesley’s simplified version. And there was Handel. 

Wide popularity breeds clichés, and when everybody trips on light fantastic toe and 
warbles native woodnotes wild, something is lost. Handel scholars, like Milton scholars, 
experience qualms at such popularity. Paul Henry Lang, Winton Dean, Robert Manson 
Myers, by no means small-minded men, wonder if some sorts of such damage can ever be 
undone. They give the Methodists credit for establishing in England a climate of opinion 
that allowed Handel’s oratorios to be sung in churches; the Patrons of the perforniing arts 
can at last shape the corpus juris. But the Methodist Messiah may have become an unre- 
claimable cliché. The notes are right; the mode of singing is Methodist. If one can judge 
from a recent detective novel by Sara Woods, the cliche is still very active in England. They 
have their uses, clichés, for they establish a point with economical speed. The lawyer for the 
defense and the lawyer for the prosecution, one Anglican, one Roman Catholic, are both 
Good Guys but they differ about Whodunit. It becomes clear to them that a whole town is 
being damaged by a particularly nasty social evil masking as Sweet Charity, and they join 
forces. Their conferences are set to background music from a near-by Methodist Chapel 
where Messiah rehearsals are in progress. Words and music stand clearly behind a vigorous 
overthrow of the Bad Guys, the physical outslaught literally set to both words and music.’ 
When Methodists sing, you hear the words. Effective staging. Still, the purists have a point. 
There is grounds for complaint that Handel made Samson Agonistes into a popular stage 
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piece, that the Wesleys made Handel into a Methodist. And in 1826, the Methodists had 
documentary evidence. Samuel Wesley, having been honored with permission to go through 
Handel’s manuscripts left in Fitzwilliam Library in Cambridge and publish any appropriate 
material, found three of his father’s hymns set by Handel.1 The tunes and the news were 
greeted with joy by Methodism at large. Always they had felt that Handel was at least part 
Methodist. 

No such documentary proof has as yet been found that Milton was part Methodist by 
choice. He is Methodist by the Spirit of Adoption, and that is good theology. He is in the 
Wesley hymns, in scene paintings worthy of Tiepolo, in dramatic confrontations, in pastoral 
romance. Charles Wesley is always saying, “Gaze!” “Look!” “See!” “Behold!” Always he 
activates a great surrounding body of myth, and there is a completely natural use of classic 
myth in interpretation of Biblical matters. “Gaze on that helpless object / Of endless 
adoration,” he sings of the new-born Christ; and makes Him the Infant Hercules who will 
“strangle the crooked serpent.” Dramatically he confronts the singer with the Great God 
Pan. His opening lines set the operatic stage, "Christ, Whose glory fills the skies! / Christ, 
the true, the only Light!" In Paradise Lost, Adam and Eve, in paradise within paradise, lay 
"imparadised in one another's arms.” That single word restores lost Eden to the second 
Eve, the Church Universal made from the riven side of the second Adam, and promises a 
second rest in Love: "and lo! we live / Imparadised in Thee.” Saxon vocabulary gathers 
classical word-power in these visions. 

High on Immanuel’s land 
We see the fabric stand; 
From a tottering world remove 
To our steadfast mansion there: 
Our inheritance above 
Cannot pass from heir to heir. 


Those amaranthine bowers 
(Unalienably ours) 

Bloom, our infinite reward, 
Rise, our permanent abode; 

From the founded world prepared, 
Purchased by the blood of God. 


103 Routley 250-53 104 Manning 55—57, comments on these stanzas. 
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In Wesley hymns are many operatic stage effects, many such absorptions of Milton’s 
classicism, Milton direct and indirect, but the hymn named by Watts as being worth his 
whole work in hymnody remains unique. Watts wrote his epic. Wrestling Jacob is Samson 
Agonistes in hymn form, an interpenetrating of many myths, Hebraic, Sophoclean, Chris- 
tian, apocalyptic. 

A great body of myth stands behind and around the plot, as in Greek drama, entering 
into the action as the tragedy unfolds. The fourteen short stanzas fall naturally into a five- 
act structure. Act I, the first two stanzas, states the confrontation and the problem. 


Come, O Thou Traveler unknown... 
I need not tell Thee who I am... 
But who, I ask Thee, who art Thou? 
Tell me Thy name, and tell me now. 


The Unknown knows Jacob’s name, and by primitive law this gives Him a mysterious ad- 
vantage. Jacob must guess the riddle. At all costs, he must know the name of his antagonist. 
Hybris, born of a tragic hero's inner conviction of kinship with the gods, had made Jacob, 
the Deceiver, the Supplanter, dare a struggle with supernatural power. But his name had an 
older, truer meaning: God follows. And sooner or later, the wrestling was fated to occur. 
He had no legal right to his father’s blessing, but the nail-prints are a sign in the Traveler’s 
hands of a relationship closer than a father’s laying-on of hands, closer than earthly mother 
and child. “Can a woman forget her sucking child? . . . yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee. Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms of my hands" (Isaiah 49:16). 

Act II in three stanzas describes the wrestling, and here the words of the chorus do not 
vary: “Wrestling, I will not let Thee go / Till I Thy name, Thy nature know.” The magical 
demand is thrice reiterated, audacious, foolhardy. Jacob's thigh is wounded, marking the 
extreme of his physical suffering. All his life, Jacob was a contrast to Esau's refusal to keep 
honor at the cost of any endurance whatever. Esau was willing to sell his birthright rather 
than put up with momentary physical hunger. Jacob had a hero's ability to suffer, to endure 
physical pain and numinous terror. 

Act III in three stanzas gives the climax: utter prostration and the paradoxical rush of 
strength in weakness. 

Yield to me now, for I am weak... 


Speak, or Thou never hence shalt move, 
And tell me if Thy name is Love. 


In Act M, the words of the Chorus fluctuate with each phase of the wrestling. But in the end, 
Jacob has guessed the riddle, and from this point on to the end, the words of the Chorus do 
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not vary. Jacob knows the mysterious Name, and his own name is changed by the knowl- 
edge. He is Israel, who prevails with God. 

Through Act IV, the stage directions are: Light. Each stanza describes the growing light. 
The Sun of Righteousness has risen with healing in His wings. Once the Chorus is sure that 
“Thy nature and Thy name is Love,” once that love is perceived and instantly proclaimed 
to all mankind, the choric words do not vary. All paradoxes are simplified. Israel speaks 
what 1s “unspeakable,” “unutterable.” He sees by the risen sun that which cannot be seen 
by man. He knows the unknowable, and, when the Traveler departs, He will be with Israel 
always. 


Anne Catley as Euphrosyne, in an 
engraving by Walker, based on a 
drawing from life by Dighton, and 
published in John Doran’s Annals 
of tbe Englisb Stage (NY : 
Widdleton 1865)— General 
Research and Humanities Division 
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Act V, keeping the same choric statement, exults in victory. "Lame asTam . . .1 leap for 
joy ... And as a bounding hart, fly home." Both wrestlers were marked by their own death 
struggles. Israel’s mark is in his thigh, and the Children of Israel keep symbolic fast in mem- 
ory of his victory and do not eat the thigh muscle. The Fourth Horseman of the Apocalypse 
bears in his thigh the mark of that passion and that conquest, and is the Traveler whose 
Name is Faithful and True, War, King of Kings, Lord of Lords, marked by wrestling Jacob. 

The brief, self-contained hymn takes the mind from Genesis to Revelation, through 
Psalms, prophecy, history, epistles, its mysterious secret the first memory verse taught to 
children: God is love. Methodists love to recall that the most famous performance in Wesley 
annals was given by the children in Bolton. 

Sophocles and his lamed heroes knew the price and the paradox of these happy endings. 
Oedipus was a Supplanter who “knew not where he lived, nor with whom,” nor his name, 
nor his parentage, nor how he had been lamed. Philoctetes could know no yielding in the 
struggle that was his. Both heroes were painfully conscious of a rational innocence. Guilt 
that was not quite theirs had brought wounding, but in their struggles they became blessed 
and a blessing. The hero of a Christian tragedy accepts some vicarious atonement; but the 
happy endings come from the death of some old nature, and in tragedy a new nature meets 
the world on new terms. The heroes are no longer The Clever Man. These myths of super- 
natural intervention are not quite fair on any rational grounds, and rational men sometimes 
feel that our human dramas would be more fair-and-square, framed on a decent quid pro 
quo, if these supernatural emissaries would keep out of the act. We would have no high 
tragedy. Perhaps we should be better off without it—an art form by which we see in our 
blindness something we celebrate in highest eloquence though we cannot name it, some- 
thing invisible and unutterable despite all our vision and eloquence. Tragedy abandons the 
cleverness of quid pro quo. It tries to speak of the true nature of the quo—that which we 
gain in such struggles. It tells as best it can of the quid—something we lose. Beyond clever- 
ness, tragedy enlarges our concepts of what mere man can give and receive, and it strikes its 
own bargains. 

If there is a descending scale of artistic worth from Sophocles to Samson Agonistes to 
Samson to Wrestling Jacob, all openly claimed descent from the same sources. All were 
something new. I know of nothing in the eighteenth century that more nearly approaches 
great tragedy than Samson and Wrestling Jacob. 1 cannot think that Milton, like some 
ghostly Prufrock, would turn away from those performers in the next century who fancied 
themselves in some way impregnated by his greatness, saying: “That is not it at all, That is 
not what J meant at all.” 


Queens College, City University of New York 
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Loutherbourg’s Eidophusikon 
and Two Scenes from Paradise Lost 


E STEEM FOR John Milton throughout the eighteenth century and into the early 
nineteenth waxed so great that, as Walter Jackson Bate remarks, "when the English poet 
got up the courage to try the heroic, he adopted the Miltonic robes and stance with the 
Longinian belief, often justified, that confidence and spirit are contagious."! The new syn- 
thesis, whether successful or not, presented the Miltonic example in a way that bore another 
artist's own stamp. This conclusion is also drawn by Martha Winburn England in “John 
Milton and the Performing Arts” : *Milton's energies did not reproduce themselves on the 
stage by cloning. Always there was something of the added nature of another progenitor" 
(above, p 20). 

We know, however, that by the close of the eighteenth century the feelings of admiration 
for Milton were mixed with a kind of intimidation. Take, for example, Keats's attitude, 
which Bate (p 131) focuses on: “Milton’s poetry embodied—in its whole style or expression 
as well as its high aspiration—an immense loftiness of spint, but, Keats felt, it depended on 
particular premises or ‘resting places’ in the ‘intellectual world’ to which one could no 
longer return." By early in our own century this intimidation led some to try if not to dismiss, 
then certainly to humble Milton once and for all. What happened? Milton had been an in- 
spiring and obliging partner to poets and performing artists throughout the eighteenth 
. century, but as time wore on he became more and more a demanding and exacting (and 
frustrating) ideal. 

Martha W. England reaches the conclusion that by the end of the 17008 artists began to 
miss the point with John Milton, and she imagines that if the great man could witness the 
turn of events himself, he “would turn away from those performers in the next century who 
fancied themselves in some way impregnated by his greatness, saying, “That is not it at all, 


I W. Jackson Bate The Burden of the Past c the English Poet (NY: Norton 1972) 77, note 
71 
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That is not what I meant at all’” (above, p 70). Instead, her record of the various collabora- 
tions between Milton and performing artists in the eighteenth century, while hardly docu- 
menting one success following upon another, indicates that there were enough successes— 
Handel’s L'Allegro and Il Penseroso, his oratorio Samson, the hymns of Isaac Watts, the 
Wesley hymns and their settings, especially Wrestling Jacob by Charles Wesley, Haydn's 
magnificent oratorio Tbe Creation—to make us realize just how attractive Miltonic sub- 
jects were to artists of that entire period. Their esteem for him did not inhibit; it did not 
intimidate. 

One of the successes of this fruitful century of Miltonic collaborations is peculiarly in- 
triguing. In her section on “The Eighteenth-century Stage" Professor England mentions the 
work of Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg (1740-1812), who dramatized two scenes from 
Book I of Paradise Lost on a machine called the Eidophusikon, literally, image of Nature.” 
The scenes which correspond to lines 622—798 of a modern edition of Paradise Lost* were 
advertised this way in the Mornmg Herald of March 12 1782: 


The Conclusive Scene, SATAN arraying his TROOPS on the Banks of the FIERY LAKE with the RAISING 
of the PALACE of PANDEMONIUM, from Milton. 


Professor England declares: 


Ah, darkness visible. For that is what the Eidophusikon made sensibly apparent. Do you think 
one can trace the diverting of interest from Adam and Eve to an interest in demonic energy straight 
to the door of the movie house? Those players! Playing with Milton! They were capable of any- 
thing. (above, p 53). 
Loutherbourg appears to have erred on the side of Blake and Shelley when he dealt with 
Paradise Lost! For Professor England “the diverting of interest from Adam and Eve to an 
interest in demonic energy” is the difference between the eighteenth-century collaborations 
between Milton and poets and performing artists and those of the early nineteenth century. 
Yet this point, whether or not justifiable, raises a different question about Louther- 
bourg's particular choice of a subject. It is not so much a question of “Why Milton?” or even 
“Why Paradise Lost?" Professor England provides lively answers to these. Rather, I think, 
it is why Loutherbourg chose what he did instead of other passages in Paradise Lost, the 
effect of which would have been equally or even more spectacular on his machine. But I will 
defer this pursuit for the moment and provide some background on the man and his curious 
Eidophusikon. 


2 References to text throughout are taken from Merntt Y. Hughes, ed John Milton: Complete Poetry and Mayor 
Prose (NY : Odyssey 1957). 
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Born in or near Strasbourg in 1740, Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg spent his early life 
and career in that Alsatian city, amid the tensions of its intermingling French and German 
cultures. His father was a respected painter of miniatures who desired that his son be re- 
spectable in some practical vocation, so Jacques was eventually enrolled in the University of 
Strasbourg where he could study engineering or theology. These studies did not appeal to 
the young man, and so he set off for Paris, where he studied painting under Francesco Casa- 
nova and Carlo Vanloo. Building an artistic reputation through rural scenes and studies of 
animals, Loutherbourg was elected to membership in the French Academy in 1762 and to the 
Academy at Marseilles five years later. Around 1769, Loutherbourg began a tour of central 
Europe to capture, perhaps, new and more dramatic natural vistas. 

Loutherbourg’s wanderings eventually brought him to London in 1771. With a letter of 
introduction from a Parisian friend, Loutherbourg met David Garrick, the great actor- 
manager of Drury Lane. Ralph G. Allen suggests that Loutherbourg interested Garrick be- 
cause the artist may have done some theatrical and scenic work while in France, probably at 
the Paris Opéra.? If so, we have a plausible reason for the meeting. Employed by Garrick 
part-time in the 1772~73 season as a scenic designer at Drury Lane, Loutherbourg signed on 
full-time the following year and remained until 1781, when a salary dispute with Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan forced his resignation. 

Loutherbourg remained in the theatre world until 1786 despite his altercation with 
Sheridan. In the previous year, he had produced a harlequinade at Covent Garden; in his 
last year in the theatre, he revived the Eidophusikon show that had been devised five years 
before in 1781. His departure from Drury Lanegave him more time to devote to his first love, 
painting, which he had never entirely given up. He was elected to the Royal Academy in 
1780, and along with Gainsborough had achieved an important reputation as a painter of 
landscapes and nature scenes, placing him in the vanguard of the romantic movement in art. 
Even while pursuing painting, however, the curious Loutherbourg began dabbling in al- 
chemy, and seems to have suffered a temporary delusion that he was a faith-healer. By 1790, 


3 Ralph G. Allen “The Stage Spectacles of Philip sce also a general account of the Exdophusikon in Ray- 
James de Loutherbourg” Diss. (Yale 1960, copyright mond Lister British Romantsc Art (London: G. Bell & 
Ralph Gilmore Allen 1969) zo. I am mdebted to Allen, Sons 1973) 140-43. David V. Erdman first suggested I 
not only for background on Loutherbourg, but for his examme the Eidophusikon in the light of scenes from 
exhaustive recoastructions of Loutherbourg’s scenic Paradise Lost Additional information about Louther- 
designs, mcluding the Fadophusikon. bourg and the Eidophusikon ıs taken from the 1973 

Another account of the Milton show of Louther- exhibition bulletin Philippe Jacques de Loutherbourg 
bourg appears m Marcia Pomton Milton and English (London: Westerham Press 1973). 

Art (Toronto: Univ of Toronto Press 1970) 102—05, and 
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however, this aberrant behavior was past, and he returned to the easel. His last major publi- 
cation in folio was The Romantic and Picturesque Scenery of England and Wales (1805). 
He died in March 1812, more than forty years after coming to his adopted country and long 
after he left the theatre. 

According to Allen, who has painstakingly reconstructed them, Loutherbourg produced 
thirty-one theatrical sets. His technical accomplishments, Allen writes, tend “toward a 
more romantic and realistic organization of space than had been possible in the rigid per- 
spectives of the Augustan and early Georgian painters” (p 13). Most notable among these 
are innovations such as colored and changeable-colored illumination, scenic arrangements 
enhancing perspective, and storm and tempest and shipwreck and battle machinery whose 
motions astounded London audiences. To this, too, Loutherbourg added an ability to 
capture the rare and exotic in his scenery. 

Allen describes three major categories of work on which Loutherbourg’s reputation as 
an artist rests. First are his satirical engravings used for illustrations in books, as well as 
satiric canvases such as “Midsummer Afternoon with a Methodist Preacher.” In a second 
group are his "picturesque" landscapes and rural scenes. Third, and perhaps of greatest 
importance to us here, were those paintings of storms and “sublime” landscapes done in 
what Allen (p 15-16; p 30327) calls a “melodramatic” style. The vividness of this work 
seems to have its analogue in Loutherbourg’s numerous stage designs and productions, 
among which was the Eidophusikon. 

The Eidophusikon was a “movable canvas,” a painting that gave spectators a literal 
feeling of movement and motion. Behind the "screen" of the painting was a microcosm of the 
theatrical world ın which Loutherbourg had flourished for a time: rows of brilliant lamps, 
pasteboard scenery, mechanically operated wooden figures, devices to make sound effects, 
tinted linens to enrich the scenes. The Eidophusikon was a precursor of the diorama and 
truly may be said to be the direct antecedent of the modern cinema. Spectators viewed the 
window of the Eidophusikon in much the way we watch a movie or television screen. After 
its premiere in 1781, the Fxdophusikon was revived in 1782, 1786, and 1793. In 1973, through 
the efforts and resources of the Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood House, London, the Eidophusikon 
was reconstructed from Loutherbourg’s papers and displayed during the spring and summer 
of that year. , 

The scenes Loutherbourg presented from Paradise Lost are interesting from a technical 
standpoint, as well as from artistic and literary ones. This sophistication has been described 
in a letter to this writer from Miss Lindsay Stainton, Assistant Curator of the Iveagh Bequest, 
dated December 7 1973: 
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it was made on eighteenth-century principles, with hand-wound winches (i.e., no electric motor to 
raise the scene). The cyclorama effect was created with a long roll of white linen, painted on the 
reverse side. The figures in the crowd [see figure 1] were made to move very convincingly by fixing 
them to wire netting and creating a draught below. Satan’s arms moved in a splendid fashion, up 
and down; wires were put through the arms and controlled from below. 


Loutherbourg no doubt was struck by the unfolding spectacle described by Milton in the 
poem, and sought to capture on the window of his Eidophusikon the devils’ supreme feat of 
infernal ingenuity, the raising of "Hell's high Capitol," Pandemonium. 

We can now return to the question deferred above: “Why these scenes from Paradise 
Lost?” Did Loutherbourg, like too many undergraduates today, never read beyond the 
opening books of the poem ? I hope not. Why then, say, did he not depict the war in Heaven? 
The answer is not aesthetic. It is technical. One can see from the description of the machinery 
employed to dramatize the scenes in Hell that the Eidophusikon, ingenious as it 1s, is some- 
what limited. The only truly animated figure is Satan himself. We might consider those 
scenes in Eden, Milton’s magnificent descriptions of paradise on earth in Book IV of the 
poem: after all, Loutherbourg’s renown as a painter of the beauty of nature was already 
established. Yet, if the war in Heaven demanded too much action, the Eden scenes might not 
have demanded enough of the artist. 

The real clue to Loutherbourg’s choice resides, I think, in the nature of the program he 
devised for the Eidophusikon. When Loutherbourg unveiled his machine in a house on 
Leicester Square on February 26 1781, its presentments shared one thing: dramatic vistas. 
Here is the advertisement from the Morning Herald of March 14 1781: 


At the Large House, fronting Leicester Street, 
Leicester Square, 
This and every Evening, till further Notice, will be 
exhibited, 
EIDOPHUSIKON ; 
Or, various Imitations of NATURAL PHENOMENA, represented by moving pictures, Invented and 
Painted by Mr. DE LOUTHERBOURG ın a Manner entirely New. The performance divided into five 
Scenes; 1st Aurora, or the Effects of the Dawn, with a View of London from Greenwich Park. 2d. 
Noon, the Port of Tangier in Africa, with the distant view of the Rock Gibralter and Europa Point. 
3d. Sun-set, a view near Naples. 4th, Moonlight, a View in the Mediterranean, the Rising of the 
Moon contrasted with the Effect of Fire. Four TRANSPARENT PICTURES will be exhibited, An In- 
cantation, A Sea Port; a conversation of sailors of different nations. Winter, a view in the Alps, a 
Woodcutter attacked by wolves: and a summer evening, with cattle and figures. A sonata on the 
harpsichord. The conclusive scene A STORM and sHIPWRECK. Between the Acts of the Performance, 
SINGING by Mrs. Ame. The Performance accompanied and the music by Mr. Michael Arne. 
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This first program of the Eidophusikon.ran for fifty-nine nights before closing in May. 
One senses in the attractions described in the advertisement all of those elements of Louther- 
bourg’s three major easel productions Allen describes: the satiric (the sailors), the natural 
(the summer evening, with cattle and figures), and what he calls the “melodramatic” (the 
Alpine scene and, above all, the Storm and Shipwreck). The concluding scene is the most 
spectacular; it is the one in which the observable phenomena of the world are rendered 
most ominously, most dramatically, most frightfully. 

When in the following theatre season Loutherbourg revived the showing of the Eidophu- 
sikon, the program devised was more ambitious inasmuch as the natural phenomena in- 
cluded were far more violent. The Storm and Shipwreck was retained because of its popu- 
larity during the first run of the Eidophusikon, but the finale this time, as the advertisement 
in the Morning Herald of March 12 1782 shows, was indebted to John Milton: 


The Performance divided into Two Acts. 
Scene x. The sUN RISING in the FOG, Italian Sea Port. 
Scene 2. The CATARACT of NIAGARA, in North America. 
Scene 3. (by particular desire). the Favorite Scene (exhibited 60 nights last Season) of the sTORM 
AND SHIPWRECK 
ACT THE SECOND 


1st. The SETTING of the sun after a RAINY DAY, with a View of the Castle, Town, and Cliffs of 
DOVER. 


2d. The RISING of the MOON, with a WATER-SPOUT, exhibiting the effects of Three different Lights, 
with a View of a Rock Shore on the Coast of Japan. 


THE CONCLUSIVE SCENE 
3d. SATAN arraying his TROOPS on the BANKS of the FIERY LAKE, with the Raising of the PALACE of 
PANDEMONIUM, from Milton. 

And so, to answer the question of the subject choice from Milton, we need really look 
only at the advertisements. Loutherbourg drew upon passages in Paradise Lost which are, I 
contend, extremely dramatic, not only in the sense of the collective expression of the devils’ 
wrath, but visually dramatic as well: “theatrical” is the best word. The advertisement might 
read, “More frightening than the Cataract at Niagara, More Destructive than the Storm 
and Shipwreck!” But above all, I think, the scenes from Paradise Lost Loutherbourg chose 
seem to suit his best talents as a painter of striking and “melodramatic” landscapes. Hell is a 
fitter subject in his eye than Heaven. Or, as C. S. Lewis remarks: “Set a hundred poets to tell 
the same story and in ninety of the resulting poems Satan will be the best character.” The 


4 C. S. Lewis A Preface to Paradise Lost (NY : Oxford Univ Press 1961) 100. 


Fig 1. 





“He spake; and to confirm his words, out flew / Millions of flaming swords” (Paradise Lost 1 663-64) 
—the Eidophusikon, reconstructed—by permission of the Greater London Council as Trustees of the 
Iveagh Bequest, Kenwood 


same is probably true of other artists, too. The sacred-profane diptych closing Walt Disney's 
Fantasia (1940) presents a far more inspired Satan (to Moussorgsky’s A Night on Bald 
Mountatn) than it does forest-pilgrims (to Schubert's Ave Maria). 

Now, many of the poem’s critics have taken careful note of Pandemonium the place as 
but one remarkable detail in Milton’s grand cosmos, standing complete as either the parody 
of Heaven or Italian architecture.’ Within the immense scope of Book I, the description of 
the building of Pandemonium occupies relatively little space, less than one hundred lines. 
Indeed, as soon as the work is finished, the demons flock into their capitol to begin the great 
consult that 1s the subject of Book II. Yet Milton's economy of description in the raising of 


5 This parodic view of Pandemonium versus Heav- 
en has been noted often. B. Rajan notes that “surely it 
is no accident that the roof of Pandemonium 1s made of 
the same material as the pavement of Heaven,” in Para- 
dise. Lost and the Seventeenth-Century Reader (Lon- 
don. Chatto & Windus 1947) 47. J. A Broadbent in 
Some Graver Subject: An Essay on Paradise Lost (Lon- 
don: Chatto & Windus 1960), argues that the concep- 


tion of Pandemonium was inspired by Milton's dislike 
of technology, adding that the model for the place was 
probably the Forum Vulcan: at Rome (p 100—0). T. J. 
B Spencer in “Paradise Lost: The Ant-Epic,” in Ap- 
proaches to Paradise Lost ed C A. Patrides (London: 
Peregrine 1968), believes that architecturally, Pande- 
monium 1s a parody of the Pantheon at Rome (p 81-98). 
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Pandemonium intimates the sheer force of the devils’ invention, one scene conceived by the 
poet while keeping the reader in mind as a spectator. In other words, there is much to be 
gained from the closing passages of Book I if we imagine ourselves viewing an incredible, 
dynamic spectacle, not merely contemplating the devils’ finished capitol from afar, but 
attending to the actual building of Pandemonium as well. This alternative view of the raising 
of Pandemonium—seeing it as a work in progress—is suggested to me by Loutherbourg’s 
second exhibit. Pandemonium, Loutherbourg shows us, is a performance. His presentation 
is therefore a valuable lesson in interpretation as well. 

If the reader will allow me to comment briefly on the closing scene of Book I in the light 
of some eyewitness accounts of the original Eidophusikon, perhaps I can show how sug- 
gestive Loutherbourg’s work truly is. The building of Pandemonium begins within a few 
lines of Satan’s enthusiastically received declaration of “War, then War / Open or under- 
stood, must be resolv’d” (661-62). It rises as a symbol of the devils’ renewed vigor coming 
after their rout in Heaven; it rises, in effect, as they did themselves, from the floor of the 
fiery lake of Hell. This action 1s the first part of Loutherbourg’s exhibition. 

From the outset of the Pandemonium passage, Milton indicates that the readers are 
spectators. Initially, we are distanced by Milton’s description of that hill which provides 
Mammon with the raw material needed to erect Pandemonium, evoking for readers a vivid, 
commonplace image of a gaping hell-mouth, belching smoke, stench, and flame: 

There stood a hill not far whose grisly top 

Belch’d fire and rolling smoke: the rest entire 

Shone with a glossy scurf, undoubted sign 

That in his womb was his metallic Ore, 

The work of Sulphur. (670-74) 
Milton’s description of the hill indicates that we are confronted by a source of immense 
energy used for nefarious ends. The final comment Milton makes in the description points 
to this scene’s ugliness by assaulting our sense of smell. The genesis of the ore in the hill is 
“the work of Sulphur,” that chemical element which when burning gives off a stench of 
rotten eggs. 

While Milton’s characterization of the miners of the hill, armed with pickaxes, displays 
them in an unfavorable way that likens them to insects (“Thither wing'd with speed / A 
numerous Brigad”), especial contempt is reserved for their leader, Mammon, “the least 
erected spirit that fell / From Heav'n"' (679-80). He embodies inordinate lusting after min- 
eral wealth, and his reprobate nature is reinforced by connecting his desires with those of 
fallen man: 





Fig 2. “There stood a hill not far whose grisly top / Belched fire and rolling smoke" (Paradise Lost I 
670-71) —part of the scenery of the Eidophusikon—by permission of the Greater London Council as 
Trustees of the lveagb Bequest, Kenwood 


by him first 
Men also, and by his suggestion taught, 
Ransack’d the Center, and with impious hands 
Rifl’d the bowels of thir mother Earth 
For Tresures better hid. Soon had his crew 
Op’n’d into the Hill a spacious wound 
And digg’d out ribs of Gold. (684-90) 


Most remarkable here is a sense of Milton's describing the actions of the demons in hell in 
terms of the actions of men after the Fall. The simile shows men in activities which are 
incestuous and murderous—unnaturally disemboweling the mother Earth for material 
treasure, and the devils go about a like task dissecting “ribs” of gold from the womb of the 
hill. That the activities are dont with “impious hands” on earth as in hell should point 
towards the baseness of the enterprise which Mammon directs. Milton’s accomplishment 
is to force us to comprehend the ugliness of greed while simultaneously suggesting to readers 
that the wealth discovered in the hill must be of tremendous, even incalculable value in a 
world valuing such things since the Fall. 

Precisely at this moment, the narrator warns readers not to wonder at the marvels of 
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Hell (i.e., “admire,” line 690). He does so, however, by forcing us to visualize the material 
wealth in temporal, though seemingly inaccessible similes: 
And here let those 

Who boast in mortal things, and wond'ring tell 

Of Babel, and the works of Mempbian Kings 

Learn how their greatest Monuments of Fame, 

And Strength and Art are easily outdone 

By Spritis reprobate, and in an hour 

What in an age they with incessant toil 

And hands innumerable scarce perform. (692-99) 


The passage also echoes the medieval de contemptu mundi theme— but Milton employs it 
not to remind the reader that his heart should be set on things in Heaven, but to measure the 
magnitude of the task executed in Hell. The greatest monuments to human vanity and pride 
from the time after the Fall only begin to suggest what the devils “perform.” By showing 
? what the devils can do, Milton demonstrates how strong mankind's adversary is and how 
puny in comparison are our “Strength and Art.” That Milton introduces a time element ("in 
an hour”) in a scene that occurs before the beginning of recorded time further points to the 
aspect of performance which the building of Pandemonium conveys. We witness its progress 
as we would watch the unfolding action of a play or the workings of the Eidophusikon. The 
scantness of physical detail (lines 700-08) economically suggests how rapidly the work on 
Pandemonium progresses and puts the emphasis on the actual process of manufacture. The 
absence of detail also compels the reader to conjure up an image of whatis actually going on, 
creating a reader response which, as Stanley Fish argues, enables Milton to suggest a “reality 
beyond this one by forcing us to feel, dramatically, its unavailability.” 

Loutherbourg’s movable canvas, with its tower of Pandemonium spinning upward out 
of the bowels of hell, is one effort to visualize this dynamic spectacle concretely, as is sug- 
gested in the highly favorable review in the European Magazine for March 1782 (quoted 
from Allen): 

The fifth scene closes the grand climax. It borrows not its light from the rising or setting sun, nor 
derives its splendor from the moon. Its a flight, which only the genius of Loutherbourg could reach. 
It is a view of the Miltonic Hell, cloathed in all its terrors. The artist hath given shape and body to 


the imaginations of the immortal bard, and presents to the wrapt and astonished sense, the fiery 
lake bounded by burning hills. He follows closely the descriptions of the poet. Belzebub and 


6 Surprised by Sin: The Reader in Paradise Lost (NY : Macmillan 1967 ; rpt. Berkeley: Univ of California Press 
1970) 27 
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Moloch, rise from the horrid lake, and Pandemonium appears gradually to rise, illuminated with 
all the grandeur bestowed by Milton, and even with additional properties, for serpents twine around 
the doric pillars, and the intense red changes to a transparent white, expressing thereby the effect 
of fire upon metal. Thousands of Demons are then seen to nse, and the whole brightens into a scene 
of magnificent horror. The lightning exhibits all the varied and vivid flashes of the natural phenom- 
enon, and the thunder includes every vibration of air, and shock of element which so often in its 
prototype, strikes terror and admiration on the mind. 


As if to throw the reader a life-ring, who has been trying to visualize the activities of 
"hands innumerable," Milton likens the raising of the tower to the bellowing of an organ: 


As in an Organ from one blast of wind 

To many a row of Pipes the sound-board breathes. 
Anon out of the earth a Fabric huge 

Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. . . . (708-12) 


Hughes has noted that Milton's description here is similar to the performance of a masque ” 
at court in 1637, where the scene was raised from beneath." But what the musical analogy 
effectively conveys is once more the ingenuity of what Satan's troops accomplish. The 
sounds heard above in the poem—the bubbling volcano, the sounds of rushing wings, the 
noise of pickaxes striking the rich veins of gold ore, the boiling and smelting of the foundry— 
give way to “dulcet symphonies and voices sweet”! The demonic industry begets its own 
music. Repellent as so much of the action at first appears, we are now almost taken by it. 
Did Loutherbourg have music play as the tower of Pandemonium rises ? Milton has animated 
the spectacle by likening the construction to a harmonious musical cadence, but this was 
apparently not reproduced by Arne. Instead, the interpolation is cacophonous. It was de- 
scribed by William Henry Pyne in his report of the 1786 show: 

Here, in the foreground of a vista, stretching an immeasurable length between mountains, ignited 
from their bases to their lofty summits, with many-coloured flame, a chaotic mass rose in dark 
majesty, which gradually assumed form unul it stood, the interior of a vast temple of gorgeous 
architecture, bright as molten brass, seemingly composed of unconsuming and unquenchable fire. 
In this tremendous scene, the effect of coloured glasses before the lamps were fully displayed ; 
which, being hidden from the audience, threw their whole influence upon the scene, as it rapidly 


7 See Hughes’s note to les 709-17, p 229: “It com- vaulted, oa pilasters of nch rustick work; their bases 
pares interestingly with the machinery of a masque at and capitels of gold. Above these ran an architrave 
court on Sunday after Twelfth Night m 1637: ‘the —freese, and coronis of the same—the freese ennch’d 
earth open'd, and there rose up a richly adorned pal- with jewels’.” The description ts quoted from The 
lace, seeming all of goldsmith’s work, with porticos Stage Condemn’d (1698). 
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changed, now to a sulphurous blue, then to a lurid red, and then again to a pale vivid light, and 
ultimately to a mysterious combination of the glasses, such as a bright furnace exhibits, in fusing 
various metals. The sounds which accompanied the wondrous picture, struck the astonished ear of 
the spectator as no less preternatural ; for, to add a more awful character to peals of thunder, and 
the accompaniments of all the hollow machinery that hurled balls and stones with indescribable 
rumbling and noise, an expert assistant swept his thumb over the surface of the tambourine, which 
produced a variety of groans, that struck the imagination as issuing from infernal spirits.’ 

As rapidly as the structure arises before us, so it is quickly made ready for the occupants: 

Th’ ascending pile i 

Stood fixt her stately highth, and straight the doors 

Op'ning thir brazen folds discover wide 

Within, her ample spaces, o’er the smooth 

And level pavement: from the arched roof 

Pendant by subtle Magic many a row 

Of Starry Lamps and blazing Cressets fed 

With Naptha and Asphaltus yielded light 

As from a sky. (722-30) 
The passage into Pandemonium is through “brazen” doors—Milton’s pun indicates that 
they are forged from brass but figuratively connote the effrontery of the whole place erected, 
so the devils believe, in complete defiance of God. The run-on line ("discover wide / 
Within, . . .”) allows us to imagine the huge doors opening and revealing the inside of the 
palace. 

Yet, as above, Milton balances against what he knows is the wonderful ingenuity of the 
place a measure of contempt: the “pile” ascends to a “stately highth,” but its entrance is 
“brazen.” The pavement is “smooth and level,” and the room within is abundant. But the 
lamps are hung by artificial means, “pendant by subtle Magic,” and they are fed by noxious- 
smelling chemicals. For all the skill necessarily employed for transforming “the work of 
Sulphur” into a great “high Capitol” for Satan, the stench remains. As spectators whose 
sense of sight is inadequate to apprehend Pandemonium, the poet demands too, that we let 
our sense of smell aid us in our apprehension. It reminds us of the spiritual condition of the 
builders. The lamps, at last, burn only "as from a sky” (italics mine). This 1s Milton’s most 
devastating observation : the lamps replace for the devils those heavenly lamps lost by their 
rebellion in Heaven, but no demonic ingenuity can duplicate the stars in the firmament. 

Of course our perspective has also changed with the changes of scene. While we began 


8 William Henry Pyne Wine and Walnuts (London: Longman 1823) 1 302-03. 
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looking on from a safe distance, we are now right inside the palace, looking up in wonder at 
the dome of Pandemonium, marvelling at its size, its neat symmetry, its artificial lighting. 
And all that we see had not been there “one hour" before. 

The effect that Milton manages in narrating the construction of Pandemonium surely 
then creates the feeling of an unfolding spectacle. This is, I think, precisely the effect which 
Loutherbourg was trying to recreate. Judging from the two eighteenth-century accounts of 
his “performance” of Milton, he was apparently successful. Are we to fault him, even a little 
bit, as Professor England suggests ? I hope not. Rather, when one sees the mechanical con- 
struction of the Eidophusikon close up, one is struck by the relatively diminutive size of the 
Arch-fiend and his legions, which is not the stuff of which Romantic hero-worship is made. 
But at the same time, we must marvel at the ingenuity of the thing, and the way this ingenuity 
translates into a vivid theatrical performance, which I also believe is the essence of Milton’s 
own narrative. Loutherbourg's Milton was an obliging partner. 
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Carlyle and Hegel and the Rhetoric of Idealism 


As HIS FRIEND John Sterling was the first to point out, the proper context for 
understanding the style of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus is not the swirl of contemporary events, 
important as it 1s to the work itself, but the dilemma of serious literature in an age of radical 
dissent and impending social disorganization. For Carlyle, indeed, the question of style was 
so closely tied to the problemiatic character of the age that he never discussed one without 
reference to the other, and rarely mentioned either without referring to the whole of the 
modern period—which he and other Victorians saw as a vast stretch of time between the 
Middle Ages and the present, between an idealized remote age of belief, authority, and 
social order and the crumbling precarious edge of an agonizing succession of epochs of 
progress and fragmentation. 

Thus, while present-day critics have made much of the differences between the styles of 
Carlyle and of Johnson, the picture of Johnson which emerges from Carlyle’s Heroes and 
Hero-Worship and from his essay on Boswell's Life of Johnson is not that of a stylistic 
antagonist; it 1s the portrait of a literary companion in arms, a lonely man fighting a rear- 
guard action against spiritual emptiness and the perennial problems of the modern man of 
letters—incipient poverty, commercial pressure, audience prejudice born of confusion and 
uncertainty. Carlyle recognizes that Johnson’s “wondrous buckram style,” based on lit- 
erary values “long since obsolete," is radically different from his own; his interest, however, 
is in the historical environment that gave rise to the two styles, and that, as Carlyle describes 
it, remains exactly the same: 

It was a wholly divided age, that of Johnson. Unity existed nowhere in its Heaven or in its Earth. 
Society through every fibre, was rent asunder: all things, it was then becoming visible, but could not 


then be understood, were moving onwards, with an impulse received ages before, yet now first 
with a decisive rapidity, towards that great chaotic gulf, where, whether in the shape of French 
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Revolutions, Reform Bills, or what shape soever, bloody or bloodless, the descent and engulfment 
assume, we now sec them weltering and boiling.’ 

For Carlyle, the impulse which had begun the engulfment of social order was clearly 
skepticism. And in the wake of skepticism, as he saw it, had followed a host of other social 
and intellectual evils: wonder and awe before the things of the world had degenerated into 
lifeless materialism; communal purpose and religious feeling had given way to mutual dis- 
trust and the anxiety of self-consciousness; the stability of monarchy, once revered, had 
been threatened, in one instance altogether replaced, by the anarchy of an uncontrolled, 
unenlightened democracy. Nor had the writer and his profession escaped their share of the 
general blight; for where literature had once pleased by its power to express the beliefs men 
held in common, it now lay languishing and paralyzed under a night of dissension and 
unbelief. Like most nights identified by Victorian writers, however, this one, too, was not 
without the glimmer of a new day. And the horizon on which Carlyle believed he could 
detect the first rays of the coming dawn was—Germany. 

Carlyle had read little of Kant, probably no more than the first 150 pages of the Critique 
of Pure Reason. But he knew enough about the principal ideas of the critical philosophy to 
see clearly its connection with the resurgence of German literature—a literature, as he de- 
scribed it, of such “calm, harmonious strength” that it had not only managed to absorb into 
itself the truth of science and skepticism, but had done so without sacrificing the old noble- 
ness and sense of purpose that had elsewhere been lost sight of 250 years before. Not sur- 
prisingly, then, we find the majority of Carlyle’s energies during the period preceding the 
publication of Sartor Resartus (1833-34) absorbed by repeated attempts, in the form of 
essays, reviews, and translations, to bring home to his countrymen the achievement of 
deep-thinking Germany. 

There were nevertheless certain inherent difficulties involved in transplanting the fragile - 
bloom of German idealism to the soil of an England still very much under the influence of 
Locke and the Empiricist tradition. Although Kant’s critical philosophy, for example, had 
been recognized and discussed in England since the year of Carlyle’s birth, its reception had 
been almost universally poor. In part the lukewarm English response was due to a series of 
incomplete and inadequate translations which, coupled with some equally inadequate and 
wrong-headed commentaries, had conspired to produce a generally mistaken notion as to 
the value and purpose of the first Critique. A more significant obstacle, however, was the 


i Thomas Carlyle Works ed H. D. Trall (NY: C. erences to Carlyle’s essays are to this edition and will be 
Scrbner's Sons 1896-1901) xxvi xo4. Subsequent ref- — cited parenthetically m the text. 
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character of German idealism itself, a school of metaphysics which, as one reviewer of 
Coleridge’s Statesman’s Manual put it, was “foreign equally to our language and philoso- 
phy.” Just how foreign can be gathered from the reviewers’ response to Coleridge’s philo- 
sophical writings. “Mystical language,” “metaphysical jargon," “incomprehensible meta- 
physics,” “mysticism,” “German metaphysics, or metaphysics, if possible, still more ob- 
scure and unintelligible"—these and other such phrases appeared time after time, inter- 
rupted on rare occasions by a voice of reason, pointing out that it was less than fair to link 
Kant with Jacob Bohme and Swedenborg under the common heading of “mystics,” or that 
there might be some reason to question the English notion, enshrined since the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, that any true philosophy ought to be firmly enough based on com- 
mon sense to be readily understood by one’s cook.* 

The general state of affairs had not improved markedly ten years later, when Carlyle’s 
first essays began to appear in periodicals like the Edinburgh Review and the Foreign Re- 
view. If anything, it had worsened somewhat in response to social disturbances like those 
that led to Peterloo, and the general xenophobia occasioned by the talk of impending re- 
form. (In 1828, for example, one translator had felt it necessary to assure his readers that the 
critical philosophy had collapsed in the face of superior English moral training and that 
there was consequently “little reason to apprehend that any evil can arise in our country 
from the principles or writings of Kant.”)* It is to Carlyle’s credit that he was among the 
first to confront publicly the problem of English hostility to German culture and to identify 
accurately the basic sources of the antagonism. Part of the problem, he notes in “The State of 
German Literature" (1827), resulted from notions of German literary production based on 
too much familiarity with Kotzebue and the sensational horrors of Gothic fiction and on too 
little knowledge of the work of writers such as Goethe, Schiller, and Novalis. Partly re- 
sponsible, too, are prevailing conceptions of the Germans as semi-barbarous, rude, and 
delighting in coarse excitements—in short, generally wanting in tact and good taste. But 
most of all, the problem can be traced to the accusation of “mysticism,” which as Carlyle 
rightly perceived was less an attempt at definition than a way of rejecting out of hand 
philosophical ideas uncongenial to one’s own way of thinking. So long as one is dealing 
with the material and visible objects of everyday experience, Carlyle notes, the few obstacles 
to communication are easily overcome. It is a different matter, however, when one deals 
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with an “invisible idea,” especially when the idea expressed is different from, and perhaps 
even at war with, the ordinary conception of things: 

Here it will require long, patient and skilful effort, both from the writer and the reader, before the 
two can so much as speak together; before the former can make known to the latter, not how the 
matter stands, but eyen what the matter 1s, which they have to investigate in concert. He must 
devise new means of explanation, describe conditions of mind in which this invisible idea arises, the 
false persuasions that eclipse it, the false shows that may be mistaken for it, the glimpses of it that 
appear elsewhere; in short, strive by a thousand well-devised methods, to guide his reader up to the 
perception of it; in all which, moreover, the reader must faithfully and toilsomely cooperate with 
him, i£ any fruitis to come of their mutual endeavour. Should the latter take up his ground too early, 
and affirm to himself that now he has seized what he still has not seized ; that this and nothing else 
is the thing aimed at by his teacher, the consequences are plain enough: disunion, darkness and 
contradiction between the two; the writer has written for another man, and this reader, after long 
provocation, quarrels with him finally, and quits him as a mystic. (XXVI 72) 

Under the circumstances, the apologist for Germany was clearly in need of a special kind of 
rhetorical strategy, one which would work toward communication and persuasion and yet, 
paradoxically, would also manage to delay full comprehension until the whole of the 
writer’s message could be set fairly before his audience. Moreover, considering the strength 
of English prejudices against German metaphysics, even the most sensitive attempt at com- 
munication was bound to prove a failure unless a way could be found to defuse temporarily 
the effect of prevailing misconceptions about the Germans and their ideas. To these prob- 
lems Carlyle turned as he began his first major work. 

Sartor Resartus has long been recognized as a seminal work for Carlyle and for the Vic- 
torian period as well ; yet the factors which exercised the determining force on the book have 
been repeatedly overlooked. Until recently, for example, the tension in Sartor Resartus be- 
tween the “Germanness” of Teufelsdróckh's Clothes Philosophy and the attitudes of the 
English Editor who struggles to translate and edit ıt into palatable form for British Readers 
was generally taken to be a reflection of Carlyle's own divided loyalties, a basic uncertainty 
on his part how far ıt was advisable to follow German idealism down the road to Pure 
Reason. As I have already suggested, that could hardly have been the case. Whatever doubts 
Carlyle may have entertained about the truths of German metaphysics were not uppermost 
in his mind as he began Sartor Resartus. Almost certainly the character of his audience pre- 
sented a more vexing rhetorical problem: how would an English audience respond to a 
philosophy which, however domesticated, was still as German as imported beer. Taking 
note of the English indifference to German literature in the Preface to his translation of 
Wilhelm Meister, for example, Carlyle had written: 
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Whether it be that the quantity of genius among ourselves and the French, and the number of 
works more lasting than brass produced by it, have of late been so considerable as to make us inde- 
pendent of additional supplies; or that, in our ancient aristocracy of intellect, we disdain to be 
assisted by the Germans, whom, by a species of second-sight, we have discovered, before knowing 
anything about them, to be a tumid, dreaming, extravagant, insane race of mortals; certain it is, 
that hitherto our literary intercourse with that nation has been very slight and precarious. (xxu) 


The English, he continues, seem convinced that “so long as our invaluable constitution is 
preserved in its pristine purity," they have no need for the deeper insight afforded by German 
literature—an attitude which 1s perhaps all too understandable, given prevailing notions of 
national prosperity. In the meantime, “to the great mass of readers, who read [principally] 
to drive away the tedium of mental vacancy,” even the greatest work of Germany is bound 
to seem “beyond endurance weary, flat, stale and unprofitable,” and the finest of her prose 
fiction, with its wise assessment of man’s place in the universe, “nothing more than a 
bungled piece of patchwork, presenting in the shape of a novel much that should have been 
suppressed entirely, or at least given out by way of lecture” (xxm 3-5). 

Comments such as these point almost unmistakably to the opening pages of Sartor 
Resartus; for there, as the Editor announces the arrival from Germany of a new work on 
clothes by his former acquaintance and mentor, Diogenes Teufelsdróckh, the same topics 
reappear, in roughly the same order, but with emphasis reversed through the ironic thrust 
of the Editor’s “English” chauvinism. Calling attention at the first opportunity to “our 
present advanced state of culture," the Editor with mock pride lists the scientific achieve- 
ments of the English and French; he warns the reader further against what he sees as a “‘slow- 
burning speculative radicalism," perhaps even madness, in Teufelsdrockh, and in contra- 
distinction professes himself a friend of the Constitution, “animated with a true though 
perhaps feeble attachment to the Institutions of our Ancestors; and minded to defend them, 
according to ability, at all hazards.” Finally, he comments here and throughout the book, 
but particularly in Book II (as he tries to piece together a biography of the author from the 
contents of six paper-bags, each marked with a sign of the zodiac) on the want of interest for 
“the psychological reader” in Teufelsdróckh's life story, its patchwork character, and the 
apparently inconsequential quality of much that has been included. In short, it seems clear 
that when it came to writing a work of his own Carlyle was moved not to express his reserva- 
tions about the truth of German thought, but rather to embody the expected resistance of 
Anglo-Saxon audiences in the persona of an English editor in similar manner to the way he 
created Teufelsdrockh, the tumid, abstract Teuton— taking into account the hostile English 
perceptions of German thinkers. The result, predictably enough, is a book which takes not 
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only a considerable part of its subject matter but also the main lineaments of its structure 
and organization from the conflict between the attitudes of its English audience and the 
predispositions of Teufelsdrockh’s “German” Clothes Philosophy. 

Even in this one rather limited respect, then, Sartor Resartus can hardly be understood 
aright without careful reference to the cultural history of the nineteenth century. And yet the 
more one looks into the circumstances surrounding its composition, the more apparent it 
becomes that the significance of the opposition in the book between English and German 
points of view 1s hardly exhausted by Carlyle’s own experience. To be fully understood, the 
opposition requires to be seen in an even larger cultural context, as representative of a con- 
flict both philosophical and stylistic, which had already dominated German philosophical 
literature for nearly a quarter of a century. Variously identified as a conflict between English 
and German, empiricist and idealist, or Benthamite and Coleridgian points of view, the 
opposition makes its appearance in nearly every important work of the period in which 
questions of rhetoric and social impact are discussed. Thus it is not surprising to find that 
the prefaces to Kant’s first Critique (1781, 1787) and the major works of those who developed 
his principal ideas are filled with comments which bear directly on the problem with which 
the style of Sartor Resartus attempts to cope. What is more important, the commentary one 
finds there is both valid and significant as a tool for interpreting Carlyle’s work, because the 
rhetorical problems and the audience hostility to which they address themselves arose 
directly out of the ideas Carlyle borrowed from Kant and the German idealists. Thus, if one 
examines, for example, the differences between Fichte’s and Hegel’s styles, one finds not 
only that they correspond very closely to the differences between the structure of Carlyle’s 
early essays and the structure of Sartor Resartus, but that both Sartor Resartus and Hegel’s 
The Phenomenology of Mind are in fact responses to and solutions of essentially the same 
set of rhetorical problems. 

The conflict between “English” realism and “German” idealism, however, begins in 
earnest with Kant’s first Critique, and it is there one sees most readily the rhetorical dilemma 
out of which Sartor Resartus came. 


As Kant insisted in both the first Critique and the Prolegomena, the ultimate purpose of 
critical analysis was not to provide yet another exercise in intellectual gymnastics for the 
philosophically inclined. It was to restore metaphysics to its former position in the hierarchy 
of the sciences—a position which, as Kant saw it, had been lost through the ineptitude of the 
schoolmen on the one hand and the resulting encroachments of the physical sciences on the 
other. Once established, critical metaphysics was to provide the groundplan according to 
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which the various sciences could once again be brought into harmonious interrelationship 
so that the intellectual community as a whole might work together, peaccably, for the uni- 
versal advancement of learning. It was to reconcile natural philosophy and moral philosophy 
by limiting each to its proper sphere of activity, banish sophistry and dogmatism from specu- 
lative philosophy, and rid theology once and for all of mysticism and irrationality. Before 
that could happen, however, the reader would have to come to terms with a basic antag- 
onism between his own view of the world and the one he was being asked to accept. He 
would have to admit, among other things, that something he had always believed to be true 
was in fact a delusion. He had to stop seeing himself as a passive observer in a world of 
ready-made objects and think instead of the mind as the creator of the objective world as 
well as the world of fantasy and imagination; he had to project himself at every turn into a 
way of thinking which was not only foreign but in many cases abhorrent to the dictates of 
common sense ; and, finally, because Kant's point of view and the reader's were so different 
from each other, he had to rethink every issue on which his opinion had been grounded in 
his old habits of mind. This series of tasks proved virtually impossible for all but the most 
sympathetic and astute of Kant's readers. 

If it is possible to see in Teufelsdróckh's forbidding Philosophy of Clothes and its 
grandiose concern for the refurbishing of “Things-in-General” a reflection of Kant’s critical 
metaphysics, then Carlyle’s reactionary, stolid, and eminently commonsensical “Bntish 
Reader” may represent for us in a limited but useful way the general character of Kant’s 
readers. In varying degrees, they came to the first Critique with preconceptions not only 
about the problem of knowledge but about the goals and the value of metaphysics in general, 
and their preconceived ideas only added to the thorniness of the road to critical philosophy. 
As a result, the early reader of Kant, set on defending his own ideas, often found his ad- 
vantage in misunderstanding the first Critique and the point of view of its author. For some, 
Kant had only proved what they had known all along—that nothing at all can be known 
about things as they are in themselves. Others found Kant’s doctrines of knowledge to be 
pointless if not altogether unnecessary, and his language and terminology mere tools of 
obfuscation, designed to confuse where they could not convince. The most common reac- 
tion, however, was simply to reject the book out of hand as a treatise radically opposed to 
the dictates of “common sense”—a method of defiance, as Kant pointed out, which had the 
advantage of requiring no insight into the problem: 

To appeal to common sense when insight and science fail, and no sooner—this is one of the subtle 


discoveries of modern times, by means of which the most superficial ranter can safely enter the lists 
with the most thorough thinker and hold his own. As long as a particle of insight remains, however, 
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no one would think of having recourse to this subterfuge. Seen clearly, it is but an appeal to the 
opinion of the multitude, of whose applause the philosopher is ashamed, while the popular 
charlatan glories and boasts in it.‘ w 

I do not mean to suggest that Kant’s first Critique was any failure philosophically. In the 
hands of philosophers such as Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, the problems identified by Kant 
became the foundation for an enterprise as broad and far-reaching as the one Kant en- 
visioned when he had called for a complete reformation of the science of metaphysics. Yet 
Kant’s Copernican Revolution was and continued to be a social failure. If it succeeded in 
finding a middle ground on which the conflicting claims of science and religion could be 
reconciled, it did so in such a way that to work with the ideas it expressed a reader had both 
to turn his whole conception of the world inside out and to reject a considerable number of 
“common sense” notions widely sanctioned by society. As a result the critical philosophy 
produced not, as Kant had hoped, a banner under which the various sciences could unite and 
march forward together, but, as Schiller put it, “a truly remarkable psychological antag- 
onism" which extended into every nook and cranny of the intellectual community: 


[It 1s] an antagonism which, because it is radical and grounded in the innermost forms of the sensi- 
bility, brings about a more serious division of opinion among men than any accidental conflict of 
interests ever could; which deprives the poet and the artist of all hope to please and to move uni- 
versally, which is, nevertheless, their task; which makes ıt impossible for the philosopher, even 
when he has done everything in his power, to convince universally, which, after all, the very concept 
of philosophy implies; which, finally, never permits the individual, in his moral life, to see his mode 
of action universally approved óf—in short, an opposition which is responsible for the fact that 
neither any work of the mind nor'any deed of the heart can meet with resounding success among the 
one group without incurring, for just that reason, condemnation from the other.* 


Thus, if the first Critique pointed the way toward a solution of the major problems of 
modern philosophy, the reward of those who took Kant's ideas seriously was primarily 
philosophical, not social ; the problem of unifying the sciences, so far as it was a social prob- 
lem, remained unsolved, and so long as that was true the frustration and alienation of the 
post-Kantian idealists only grew greater. The reading public, baffled at the outset by Kant's 
first Critique, responded to the development and advanced exposition of his ideas with irate 


4 Immanuel Kant Gesammelte Schriften (Berlin: G. mme unless otherwise noted. 
Reimer for the Prussian Academy 1902-42) IV [1903] 5 Friedrich Schiller “Ueber naive und sennmental- 
259. The translation of this passage is taken from Lewis sche Dichtung" Schriften zur Philosophie und Kunst 
White Beck’s edition of the Prolegomena (Indianapolis: (Augsburg 1964) 212. 
Bobbs-Mernll 1950). All subsequent translations are 
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antagonism, so that by 1840 John Stuart Mill, in his essay on Coleridge, could speak of the 
intellectual community of England as divided into two distinct and hostile camps, the 
Benthamites and the Coleridgians: 


It is not necessary to remind anyone who concerns himself with such subjects that between the 
partisans of these two opposite doctrines there reigns a bellum mternecinum. Neither side is sparing 
in the imputation of intellectual and moral obliquity to the perceptions, and of pernicious conse- 
quences to the creed, of its antagonists. Sensualism 1s the common term of abuse for the one philoso- 
phy, mysticism for the other. The one doctrine is accused of making men beasts, the other lunatics. 
... Itis almost needless to say that those who are freest with these mutual accusations, are seldom 
those who are most at home in the real intricacies of the question, or who are best acquainted with 
the argumentative strength of the opposite side, or even their own. But without going to these 
extreme lengths, even sober men on both sides take no charitable view of the tendencies of each 
other's opinions.* 

Whth this in mind, it is not hard to see why the reception accorded the post-Kantian 
idealism of Johann Gottlieb Fichte, a self-proclaimed apostle of the insights contained in 
Kant’s critical philosophy at the turn of the century, was even less encouraging than Kant's 
had been. To the extent that it was, or tried to be, a sequel to the critical philosophy, an 
attempt to make explicit what had been implicit in Kant's conception of consciousness, 
Fichte's Wissenschaftslebre (Theory of Science) was, in almost anyone's terms, an intellec- 
tual achievement of considerable magnitude. As an attempt to convince where Kant had 
failed, it succeeded only in raising louder cries of accusation and misapprehension. A list of 
titles together with their dates of publication will indicate the magnitude and persistence of 
Fichte's dilemma: in 1794 he published Fundamentals of tbe Entire Theory of Science, his 
first major philosophical work; in 1795 the Outline of tbe Propérties of the Theory of Science; 
in 1797 the First and Second Introduction to the Theory of Science and the incomplete 
Attempt at a New Presentation of the Theory of Science; and finally, in 1801, a Report, 
Clear as the Sun, for the General Public on the Real Essence of the Latest Philosophy: An 
Attempt to Compel the Reader to Understand.” 

In many ways, of course, Fichte’s is an exceptional case. Not every writer who considered 
himself an idealist felt compelled to repeat his ideas over and over again unul they were 
understood ; nor did many philosophers die, like Fichte, convinced that there was no efficacy 


6 John Stuart Mill On Bentham and Coleridge ed lebre: Die Wissenschaftslebre m ihrem allgememen 
F. R. Leavis (NY: Harper 1962) 110-11. Umrisse (“The Theory of Science m its General Out- 

7 In addition to the works I have listed, Fichte also Imes” 1810), and Tatsachen des Bewusstserns (“The 
published two other revisions of the Wissenschafts- Facts of Consciousness” 1813). 
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left in the written word and that the only hope for the committed philosopher lay in speaking 
personally to each and every member of his audience. Nevertheless, there is in the general 
outlines of Fichte's experience a kind of representativeness which ought not to be over- 
looked. One remembers, for example, that at least three of Carlyle’s most important early 
essays, “Jean Paul Friedrich Richter” (in German Romance) and “Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter” (both 1827) and “Jean Paul Friedrich Richter Again” (1830), were repeated, self- 
conscious attempts to justify the apparent idiosyncrasies of the German mind to an un- 
sympathetic English audience; that all three, moreover, made use of the same essentially 
dogmatic rhetorical strategy Fichte had employed in his repeated attempts to clarify the 
principles of the Wissenscbaftslebre ; and, finally, that all three essays were, on their own 
terms, monumental failures. The difference between Carlyle’s case and Fichte’s was simply 
that, with Carlyle, repeated frustration, combined with experimentation and a considerable 
amount of intuitive insight into the nature of the problem facing him, produced a new mode 
of discourse in Sartor Resartus—a mode which, if it was not capable of overcoming the 
antagonism between realist and idealist once and for all, at least made it possible for those 
who were so inclined to enter into the hitherto forbidding realm of the “German” mind. 


Even in its simplest form, the controversy between the “English” realist and the “German” 
idealist was more than a dogmatic disagreement about first principles. As Fichte had seen 
all too clearly, the string of accusations and counter-accusations generated by his work was 
only the surface of the iceberg; in order to arrive at the true source of the problem, one was 
compelled to go beyond the first principles of philosophical systems and into the minds of 
the men who formulated them: 

What kind of philosophy a man chooses depends on the kind of man he is: a philosophical system 
is not a lifeless household appliance which one can lay down or pick up as one pleases, but 1s anı- 
mated and inspirited by the soul of the man who has it.* 

In other words, a philosophical system was not the bloodless dance of categories and syl- 
logisms it might seem at first glance. 


8 Even so, Carlyle, like Fichte, at umes had notions 
of reaching beyond the written word. “Very soon after 
the writing of Sartor he decided that the pen was not by 
itself sufficient to satisfy his preacher’s mstmct. he 
wished to communicate his doctrine by word of 
mouth.” Like his friend Edward Irving, but more slow- 
ly and surely, “he would draw to hear him, crowds 


which would hang upon his words.” Louis Cazamian 
Carlyle tr E. K. Brown (NY: Macmillan 1932; Ham- 
den: Archon Books 1966) 129. 

9 Johann Gottheb Fichte Gesamtausgabe ed R. 
Lauth and H. Jacob (Stuttgart-Bad Connstatt: From- 
mann 1964) | 4:195. 
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-In dealing with the confirmed realist, the proponents of idealism were not dealing simply 
with a set of ideas which were potentially and often actively hostile to their own; they were 
dealing with a whole way of life, a complex system of attitudes and predispositions which 
were at once philosophical, moral, political, and religious in character. This meant that one 
had to speak either to the whole man or not at all; but logic spoke only to the intellect. As 
Newman put it: “I do not want to be converted by a smart syllogism: if I am asked to con- 
vert others by it, I say plainly that I do not care to overcome their reason without touching 
their hearts"? Thus, what is often seen as Carlyle’s disparagement of logic was not so much 
a denial of its powers as a recognition of its limits. In order to get anywhere with the process 
of conversion, one had to engage the whole man, to appeal to the imaginative and emotional 
life of the individual as well as to the intellectual—an enterprise which, as John Holloway 
has pointed out, brought with it of necessity not only a firm command of the principles of 
formal logic but a wide and subtle grasp of the whole of the reader's experience. 

The presence of English empiricism as an organized and socially sanctioned point of 
view meant that for the idealist the process of “conversion” was not simply a matter of 
demonstrating the internal consistency of his own approach to experience. Before a demon- 
stration of his own point of view could be of any use, the idealist had first to call into ques- 
tion the validity of the realist’s knowledge, to shake, as it were, the very foundations of his 
belief in the method and findings of the experimental sciences, and to do 80, Moreover, in 
such a manner as to make it all but impossible for a reader to return to his former convic- 
tions. Having done this, the idealist was then free for the first time to set forth his own ideas 
in his own way—or, to use the imagery of Sartor Resartus, to rescue the reader from a chaos 
flood of uncertainty by extending to him one at a time the appropriate planks from the 
platform of philosophical idealism. 

Needless to say, the two-step strategy just outlined was by no means foolproof. For one 
thing, it took careful planning and a judicious, even artful, manipulation of one’s material 
in order to be sure that the progressive destruction of realism would, in fact, produce all the 
necessary building blocks for a subsequent elaboration of the idealist position. For another, 
the concept of a two-step conversion process—like most ideas born out of intellectual ex- 
citement—badly underestimated the power of intellectual lassitude. As a result, Fichte, for 
one, was ultimately forced to distinguish not only between those who already had a philo- 
sophical system and those who did not, but also between those readers who were capable of 


1o John Henry Newman An Essay in Axd of a Gram- 1i Tbe Victorian Sage (NY: Norton 1965) 1o. 
mar of Assent (London: Burns & Oates 1881) 425. 
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being instructed and those who no longer had the requisite interest and aptitude to be con- 
vinced of anything at all. In the “Vorerinnerung” to the First and Second Introduction, he 


wrote: 


I wnte only for those who still care about the certainty or uncertainty, about the clarity or the con- 
fusion of their own knowledge, to whom science and conviction still matter, and who are driven to 
seek them by an animated zeal. With those who, through protracted servility of mind, have lost 
their soul, and with it their feeling for conviction on their own part and their belief in the convicuon 
of others; to whom it 1s mere foolishness that anyone should seek the truth on his own, and who 
see in the various fields of knowledge nothing but a more comfortable way of earning a living and 
[so] take fright at any expansion of them as much as they would at the prospect of learning a new 
trade; to whom no means by which they can suppress the critic of the establishment is shameful— 
with them I have nothing to do.” 


The congenital disadvantages of the idealists’ rhetorical strategy and the rather obvious 
bitterness of Fichte’s response to them should not, however, obscure the more important, if 
less obvious, moral implications of the method. As the use of the word “conversion” sug- 
gests, the whole of the idealists’ undertaking had about it from the beginning a distinctly 
religious cast. It was a crusade against a godless and dehumanized world, and as such it 
needed men who were not just better informed or more knowledgeable than the average 
citizen, but who were “divinely inspired” ; men who could see the world not just in terms of 
what it was but in terms of what it might and ought to be. Thus, to see that the forms of 
understanding were not inherent in the objects of perception, that they in fact lowed forth 
from the fountain of Pure Reason, and that man’s mind, by virtue of its role in the creation 
of the world it perceived, had something of the god-like in ıt, was not just to become wiser in 
some vague, undetermined way; it was to rise above and, in the process, to annihilate one's 
old self, to view life and one's relationship to it in a qualitatively different way, and so to be 
reborn into a new world of reason and light—in short, it was, quite literally, to have changed 
one's mind. 

12 Fichte 1 4:185. The similarities between Fichte’s 
view of his audience and Carlyle's are too numerous to 
be dealt with here except in passing. It should be noted, 
however, that Fichte’s distinction between those who 


“have lost their souls" and those who sull maintain an 
actrve interest both in the state of their own knowledge ‘impossible!’ Nothing 1s left but that [this poor Irish 


widow (Book II, Chapter 2) and the Valet's magined 


and of the world's affairs 1s clearly parallel to the dis- 
uncnon Carlyle makes in Past amd Present between 
Valets, on the one hand, and Heroes (or Hero-Wor- 
shippers) on the other. Of the former, Carlyle has a 
great deal to say, bur the incident of the typhoidal 


widow] prove her sisterhood by dying, and mfecting 
you with typhus. Seventeen of you lying dead will not 
deny such proof that she was flesh of your flesh; and 
perhaps some of the living will take it to heart.” 
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To have understood this idea 1s also to have grasped, indirectly, the meaning of the other- 
wise baffling title, Sartor Resartus (tailor retailored). As the penultimate chapter of the book 
suggests, all men, not just poets and prophets, are “tailors.” That is, consciously or un- 
consciously, they shape the raw materials of human life into a coherent conception of reality 
which they then express in their lives, in their works, and in their relationships with other 
men. Thus, to have led the British Reader out of the stage of realist Understanding, and 
thence, through experience and self-transcendence, into the higher truth of Reason, to have 
taught him, in other words, to “see” the world in a qualitatively different way, was to have 
created a work of art in which the central action and the end result could both be described 
by the single phrase, “the tailor retailored.” 


Although there are two references to Hegel in Sartor Resartus, there is no evidence to suggest 
that Carlyle had read Hegel. In fact, both references point more to popular misconceptions 
about Hegel’s philosophy than to a first-hand knowledge of his work, and neither shows any 
true awareness of his significance: of the two, one links Hegel together with C. G. Bardili, a 
little-known opponent of Kant’s critical philosophy, and indicates that Teufelsdrockh in- 
cluded them both under a common ban ; the other dismisses Hegel as a "Logic-chopper" and 
a “professed Enemy to Wonder.” In spite of Carlyle's expressed antipathy to Hegel, how- 
ever, the two had a great deal in common, not least so in regard to the style of which each 
made use in his first major work. 

Like Sartor Resartus, Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind (1807) 18 a difficult book to 
classify. Described variously as philosophical autobiography, systematic philosophy, and a 
hall of mirrors in which the protagonist-victim, “natural” or “unscientific” consciousness, 
unwittingly plays a series of roles assigned him by the hidden philosopher-author, it 1s per- 
haps all of these things and more.?* Like Book II of Sartor Resartus, it clearly owes some- 
thing to the novel, particularly the Bildungsroman. For in its account of the struggles of the 
individual consciousness, hidebound and provincial, to educate itself up to the level of sca- 
entific or philosophical knowledge, it not only recalls the subject matter of fictions like 
Goethe's Wilbelm Meister's Apprenticesbip, but in fact refers to them specifically at several 
points. Of more immediate importance, however, Hegel’s Phenomenology is also a work 


13 For other discussions of Hegel’s method and its (Berlin: de Gruyter 1960), J. N. Findlay Hegel: A Re- 
mfluence on the structure of the Phenomenology, see Examsnatton (London: Allen & Unwm 1959), and R. 
Jean Hyppolite Genèse et structure de la phénoménolo- Kroner Von Kant bis Hegel (Tübingen: Mohr 1921- 
gie de l'esprit de Hegel (Paris: Aubier 1946), Nicolai 24). 
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which defines itself at least in part as a response to the deeper implications of the conflict 
between realist and idealist; which, like Sartor Resartus, attempts to make the conflict itself 
an integral part of the exposition of its own ideas; and which thus distinguishes itself 
dramatically from the productions of dogmatic idealism, both in style and in thought. 

The subject matter of the Phenomenology as Hegel describes it in the Introduction may 

be viewed as “the path of natural consciousness, which strives forward toward true knowl- 
edge,” but which does so only by discovering at each stage of advance that the knowledge it 
originally took to be true knowledge was “only the conception of knowledge, not real 
knowledge.” At each stage of advance, then, a discrepancy will be found between the 
knowledge to which natural consciousness lays claim and the truth of scientific knowledge, 
and the investigation will end only when consciousness is no longer compelled to “go be- 
yond itself,” that is, when its knowledge is found to be the same as scientific knowledge. As 
Hegel points out, however, the adoption of this plan gives rise to a methodological problem: 
For an examination [of the difference between the two] consists in applying an accepted standard, 
and, on the final agreement or disagreement with the standard of what is tested, deciding whether it 
is nght or wrong; and in doing so the standard in general, and so science, were that the standard, is 
taken as the essence or the mberently real. But here, where science first comes on the scene, neither 
science nor any other standard has justified itself as the essence or ultimate reality; and without this 
no examination seems able to be instituted.!* 
The investigation, in other words, has apparently reached an impasse already ; for in order 
to remain objective and avoid imposing one's own point of view dogmatically on the sub- 
ject matter at hand, it seems necessary to begin without a pre-established standard of com- 
parison; yet, without a pre-established standard of comparison, it is clearly impossible to 
begin the investigation at all. 

In the Phenomenology, however, as in Sartor Resartus, every statement has its own point 
of view, a particular frame of reference from which it has been made and in terms of which 
it must be interpreted. Thus, m the paragraph cited above, Hegel’s use of the word “seems” 
is no rhetorical flourish ; it indicates that the methodological problem involved has been set 
forth from the point of view of “natural” or “unscientific” consciousness, a point of view 
which, as the next paragraph suggests, is itself responsible for the appearance of the impasse: 
This contradiction and the manner of its removal will present themselves more clearly if, to begin 
with, we call to mind the abstract determinations of knowledge and of truth as they are found in 


consciousness.1* 


14 G. W. F. Hegel Sammtliche Werke: Neue kn- 15 Hegel v 70. 
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We are about to see, in other words, how the point of view of natural consciousness, and in 
particular the way in which it defines its knowledge as relative and truth as absolute, gives 
rise to the contradiction discussed in the first paragraph. The next two sentences, according- 
ly, are written largely as the report of a neutral observer on the point of view of natural 
consciousness: 


Consciousness, namely, distinguishes from itself something, to which at the same time ıt relates 
itself; or to use the current expression, there 1s something for consciousness; and the determinate 
aspect of this relatedness or of this bemg of something for consciousness is knowledge. But from 
this being for another [i.e., for consciousness] we distinguish berng tn itself [i.c., the existence of the 
object as it 15 in itself]; what is related to knowledge, therefore, 1s likewise distinguished from it and 
posited as existing also outside this relationship; and the aspect of this being in itself is called 
truth? 
There are two things of major importance in this paragraph. First, the introduction of 
“natural consciousness” as a third agent effectively alters the rhetorical structure of Hegel’s 
argument. Whereas earlier in the Introduction the relationship between Hegel and the 
reader was direct and potentially antagonistic, with Hegel’s views on one side and the 
reader’s on the other, the form of the argument has now become that of an impartial inquiry 
into the views of a third, rather vaguely identified figure with which neither side is required 
to identify itself. As a result, it is no longer a matter of Hegel’s views or those of his reader, 
but those of “natural consciousness,” and a dogmatic confrontation between Hegel and the 
reader has become virtually impossible. As in Sartor Resartus, with the introduction of the 
“British Reader,” the energies of both parties are absorbed by a persona whose character- 
istic attitudes are close enough to the reader’s own to be useful to the author, but are treated 
ironically enough that the reader can ignore for the moment the implied similarity. 
Second, the freedom of movement Hegel gains from a dissolution of the standard 
author-reader relationship enables him to slip at will away from his own position and into a 
dramatic involvement with the workings of natural consciousness instead. So subtly does 
this happen, in fact, that in many cases a single word is the only indication that a change has 
taken place. In the first two sentences of the paragraph, for example, Hegel and the reader 
are fellow investigators, and were the word “we” inserted into the text at this point, it would 
clearly refer to them as such : “Consciousness, we find, distinguishes from itself something, 
to which at the same time it relates itself. . . "8 In the third sentence, however, the word 


17 Hegel v 70. of the Mind and ed (London: Allen & Unwin [1961] 
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“we” no longer refers to those who are watching natural consciousness wrestle with the 
problems of method, but associates Hegel (and indirectly the reader) with the views of 
natural consciousness itself: “But from this being for another we distinguish being in itself.” 

In a sense, then, the style of the Phenomenology enables Hegel to work at two distinctly 
different levels of discourse. On the one hand, he can speak, as he does at the beginning of 
the paragraph on consciousness, from his own point of view as the purveyor of scientific 
knowledge—as a man, in other words, who has already travelled the road to true knowledge 
and is now acting as a guide for the aspiring reader. On the other hand, when the difference 
between Hegel's knowledge and that of his audience threatens to produce a destructive 
confrontation, he can move away from his own position and into what is essentially a medi- 
ating role between the two kinds of knowledge; for while Hegel's use of “we” in the third 
sentence implicitly identifies the reader's attitudes with those of natural consciousness, the 
effect of the passage as a whole is to separate the two by structuring and organizing the 
experience of natural consciousness in such a way that it moves the reader, by revealing the 
contradiction implicit in his own views, gradually away from his own position and toward 
Hegel’s. 

The whole of the technique involved can be brought more sharply into focus by turning 
for a moment to the method of Sartor Resartus, for one finds there the same two levels of 
discourse, personified and neatly divided between Teufelsdróckh and the Editor. On the one 
hand, Teufelsdrdckh speaks from the level of scientific knowledge and so determines in 
advance both the subject matter and the goals of the investigation; on the other hand, the 
Editor constantly shapes the British Reader's experience—at one point identifying himself 
with the attitudes and assumptions of the British Reader, at another guiding the Reader 
toward a yet unexplored avenue of inquiry—until finally the Reader has been moved away 
from his original position and into one which enables him to view his old attitudes with the 

perspective of superior knowledge. Given such similarities between the two works, then, it is 
` not surprising to find Hegel catering to the reader's position in much the same way the 
Editor does in Book I of Sartor Resartus—or, for that matter, to find him using the break- 
down of that position, as he soon docs, to build up the case for his own: 
If now our inquiry deals with the truth of knowledge, it appears that we are inquiring wbat knowl- 
edge is in itself. But in this inquiry knowledge 1s our object, it is for us; and the essential character 
(Ansich) of knowledge, were that to present itself, would be rather its being for us; what we would 


assert to be its essence would not be the truth of knowledge, but only our knowledge of it. The 
essence or the criterion [of knowledge] would lie in us, and that which was to be compared with it 
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and on which a decision was to be passed as a result of this companson would not necessarily have 
to recognize this criterion.!? 


This paragraph is essentially a restatement of the methodological problem of the Phe- 
nomenology from the point of view of natural consciousness, and as a result it simply re- 
creates the original dilemma. Once the problem has been stated in this way, however, it 
turns out to be no problem at all; for if there is for consciousness in every case an object in 
itself and an object as it is for consciousness, then: 


Consciousness furnishes its own criterion in itself, and the inquiry will thereby be a comparison of 
itself with itself; for . . . in what consciousness inside itself declares to be the essence (Ansich) or the 
truth we have the standard which it sets up itself, and by which we are to measure its knowledge.... 
[Consequently] we do not need to bring standards with us or to apply or notions and thoughts in 
the course of the inquiry; and just by virtue of our leaving these aside we are enabled to deal with 
the subject matter as it actually 1s in and for ttself.® 

The actual working out of the ideas contained in this paragraph takes literally hundreds of 
pages, but it is possible to offer an example of the way the method works, which, though it 
oversimplifies the process somewhat, nevertheless helps one to understand what the para- 
graph means. 

At every stage of consciousness, the knowing subject actually has before him two ob- 
jects, the one which he thinks his knowledge describes and the one it actually does describe. 
Thus in the case of "Sense Certainty,” the first stage of consciousness Hegel examines, the 
content of consciousness appears to be the richest possible kind of knowledge; for in pointing 
to “this piece of paper” or “this particular book” (as Sense Certainty insists on doing), it 
appears to be describing an object from which nothing has been subtracted and which there- 
fore stands before consciousness in all the vanety of its individual existence. Under examina- 
tion, however, the knowledge which Sense Certainty has turns out not to describe an abso- 
lutely individual, sensible object, but the most universal of all possible things, for if, in 
pointing to “this thing" it means to distinguish it from all other things, it really says some- 
thing altogether different. As Hegel puts it: 

When I say “an individual thing” I really refer to something which is altogether universal, for every- 
thing is an individual thing; and likewise, “this thing" 1s everything and anything we like." 


19 Hegel v 71. 21 Hegel v 89 
20 Hegel v 71. 
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In the course of Sense Certainty's experience, then, the “truth” about the object before it 
turns out to be something quite different from its "knowledge" of the object. If at the outset 
the object of Sense Certainty was absolutely individual and unique, it is now apparent that 
its knowledge described only a universal "this" which was indistinguishable from every 
other *'this." As a result, the original object of the investigation is replaced by a new one. 
The truth of Sense Certainty’s experience, an absolutely universal object, becomes the ob- 
ject an sich for the next stage of consciousness, where another inequality between ‘“knowl- 
edge" and “truth” appears and the same process repeats itself. In short, the same thing 
happens to Sense Certainty that happens to the British Reader in Sartor Resartus. Like the 
object of Sense Certainty, the original object of the Reader’s knowledge, the world of em- 
piricism, alters progressively in the course of the book until the mechanical world of New- 
ton’s physics and Bentham’s economics has been replaced by a world ruled by organic life 
and creative activity. i 

Moreover, because the world of the British Reader has changed, so has everything in it. 
Teufelsdrockh’s “madness,” originally seen as a dangerously anti-social force, becomes in- 
stead an essential and creative element ın a world constantly being assembled from and 
dissolved into a chaotic nether-flood of madness; the word “science,” originally limited in 
its meaning to the method and findings of the new science, comes to signify instead the 
broader perspective of Teufelsdrockh's science of clothes and its insight into the inner truth 
of Nature; and finally, the British Reader, like Hegel’s Sense Certainty once identifiable 
with the reader himself, becomes a fully distinct personality by virtue of the reader’s su- 
perior knowledge. Accordingly, the Editor’s commentary makes no distinction among Brit- 
ish Readers prior to “Natural Supernaturalism.” Following “Natural Supernaturalism,” 
however, and the Reader’s arrival in the new world of Reason, the previously suppressed 
distinction between the Reader whose progress we have been following and other British 
readers who began at the same time but were less successful is brought clearly to the fore. In 
“Circumspective,”’ the Editor, after a congratulatory welcome to the “happy few” who have 
successfully traversed his rope-and-raft bridge, divides the “innumerable remainder, whom 
we see no longer at our side,” neatly into classes according to the point at which they 
dropped out of the educational process. Of the “innumerable multitude that started with 
us,” some have remained hostile from the beginning, and now “‘stand gazing afar off in un- 
sympathetic astonishment at our career” ; some, “‘pressing forward with more courage, 
have missed footing, or leaped short; and now swim weltering in the Chaos-flood, some 
toward this shore, some toward that” (p 269). 

Even as the Editor makes the distinction, however, an important change is taking place 
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in his relationship to the Reader, a change which more vividly registers the gap between 
successful and unsuccessful “pilgrims” than any metaphor could do. Recasting his state- 
ment into nonmetaphorical language, the Editor continues: 


Can it be hidden from the Editor that many a British reader sits reading quite bewildered in head, 
and afflicted rather than instructed by the present Work? Yes, long ago has many a British Reader 
been, as now, demanding with something like a snarl: Whereto does all this lead; or what use is 
in it? (p 269) 


Then, in the next paragraph, the Editor is no longer the Editor. Clothed suddenly in all the 
rhetorical and conceptual garb of Teufelsdréckh, the Clothes Philosopher, he tells the British 


- Reader: 


In the way of replenishing thy purse, or otherwise aiding thy digestive faculty, O British Reader, it 
leads to nothing, and there is no use in it; but'rather the reverse, for it costs thee somewhat. Never- 
theless, if through this unpromising Horn-gate, Teufelsdróckh, and we by means of him, have led 
thee into the true Land of Dreams; and through the Clothes-Screen, as through a magical Pierre- 
Pertuis, thou lookest, even for moments, into the region of the Wonderful, and seest and feelest that 
thy daily life is girt with Wonder, and based on Wonder, and thy very blankets and breeches are 
Miracles,—then art thou profited beyond money’s worth; and hast a thankfulness towards our 
Professor; nay, perhaps in many a literary Tea-circle wilt open thy kind lips, and audibly express 
that same. (p 269-70) 

The Editor’s sudden transformation sends a tremor through the novelistic world of 
Sartor Resartus, shaking and upsetting established relationships and expectations. The final 
jolt does not come, however, until the next chapter, when Teufelsdróckh presents himself 
as an Editor of abstruse English manuscripts. First inverted and then parodied in the course 
of Teufelsdrockh’s editorial endeavors, the central fiction of the book is systematically and 
deliberately divested of its claim to reality. As a result, when the masks are returned to their 
` rightful owners following Teufelsdrockh's editorial excursion, the Reader whose progress 
we have been following is no longer a part of the Editor's fictive world. Fully distinct from 
the hapless British Reader (i.e., the persona in the book, who sits now as before “bewildered 
in head" as the Editor brings his struggles with the Clothes Volume to an end), the success- 
ful Reader is able to look back with full understanding on the course his experience has 
taken. He shares, in other words, the point of view and the knowledge of the god behind the 
work, the creator of the labyrinth and the manipulator of the masks, Thomas Carlyle. 

If we return to the Introduction to the Phenomenology, the same procéss can be seen at 
work in the experience of Hegel’s reader. In the course of the five paragraphs we have been 
examining, not only has the methodological problem of the Phenomenology been solved, 
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but a qualitative change has taken place in the reader's own concept of consciousness. 
Whereas before, consciousness was a single-sided entity with knowledge of an object it 
could never know as it was in itself, it s now two-sided, divided against itself, and engaged 
in a protracted attempt to reconcile its knowledge with the sense it has of the object before 
it. Thus, the change in the reader's knowledge takes place in much the same way it does in 
Sartor Resartus—not through the intrusion of a new object or a new principle from outside 
the reader’s experience, but through a progressive deepening and transformation of his 
original knowledge. Consequently, the culmination of the reader's experience is marked by 
a qualitative change, not just in his perception of the world, but in his understanding of the 
book and his relationship to it; for in both cases, the reader becomes in a philosophical but 
nonetheless real sense of the word, a different person—a member of the chosen few, who, if 
they begin the work anew, can read it now not from the point of view of the British Reader 
or natural consciousness as the case may be, but from the point of view of the author behind 
the masks. 

Like Sartor Resartus, then, the method Hegel makes use of in the Phenomenology suc- 
cessfully resolves the rhetorical dilemma created by the character of German idealism and 
the historical circumstances among, which it came to prominence; for, through the use of 
masks and multiple levels of discourse, it not only overcomes the barrier to communication 
erected by prejudice, misunderstanding, and dogmauc disagreement on first principles, it 
. also shows in the process the ultimate connection between the two points of view, English 
and German, and so provides a way for the “unscientific” reader to progress logically from 
the everyday world of “common sense” to the higher truth of hope and promise which lies 
beyond it. Both thus prepare the way or attempt to prepare the way for a world of new 
achievement, based on new principles, of which the harmonious coexistence of differing 
points of view and a restored sense of dignity and purpose were to be the first fruits. In this 
sense, both are propadeutic—that is, a preparation for instruction and advancement in the 
mysteries of the science, and thus of a kind likely to be unique within any single author’s 
canon. That they are not unique within the period in question, however, almost goes with- 
out saying. In fact, the stylistic similarity between these two works and a host of others like 
them—from Blake’s Marriage of Heaven and Hell to Joyce's A Portrait of the Artist as a 
Young Man—is enough to suggest that even in the absence of direct influence, common ideas 
and common intellectual predispositions, combined with common cultural circumstances, 
are enough to force the adoption of a common, almost identical, rhetorical strategy. 
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phere CARLYLE is one of the great examples of the ambiguity which mod- 
em readers find in Victorian Radicalism. His reputation is that of a Conservative. The ma- 
jority of his pronouncements in contemporary affairs took a line in pugnacious opposition 
to Whig and Liberal opinion, and many of his teachings led directly to central articles in the 
creed embraced by National Socialists in Germany and Fascists in Italy prior to World 
War II! Nevertheless, Radicalism can easily claim him. His temperamental leaning towards 
Radical commitments is frequently mentioned in Froude’s biography.* There are a number 
of passages in his writings which suggest, not without a certain air of gloomy satisfaction, 
that unless his readers mend their world a revolution in England is inevitable? A recent 
study by Philip Rosenberg demonstrates the significance of Carlyle's writings between 1828 
and 1845 as a program for the Radical activist.* The contradictions in his outlook were fully 
in evidence at the time of the Siege of Paris, when he had no word of praise for the consti- 
tuted government of France, but ample sympathy both for the Prussian invaders of France 
and for the leaders of the Commune.’ 
At first glance it would seem that the influence of the German writers and thinkers, to the 
study of whose works Carlyle devoted so many of his earlier years, pointed entirely in the 
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direction of Conservatism. German teachings sanctioned Carlyle’s return to a religious faith 
of an intensely authoritarian kind, similar to the Presbyterianism in which he had been 
brought up, which contributed to his later historical writings a stress on the retributive 
process of individual and national destiny—history acted out the punitive design of a savage 
and revengeful deity.* He praised Kant for setting on firm foundations the new philosophy 
of celestial reason which vindicated the religious impulse and revitalized the spiritual life of 
mankind ;’ the link between his German studies and his re-conversion to Christianity emerges 
very clearly in the chapter concerning Professor Teufelsdrockh's discovery of the “Eternal 
Yea" in Sartor Resartus.* One conservative-tending article of the creed of German writers 
of the Goethezeit which he embraced with particular enthusiasm was their parti-pris against 
the rationalism of the Enlightenment. Not rationalistic Philosophism, but sound religious 
teachings, were essential to the stability of political life.” The great conflict of the time, he 
argued later, looking back on the period of his earlier writings, was that of Radicalism and 
religion.1° 

It is noteworthy, however, that even in the light of preoccupations such as these, the 
influence of German thought led to a critical view of the English climate of debate. One of 
his early survey articles on German literature makes much of A. W. Schlegel’s verdict on 
British philosophy after Hume—‘‘a laborious and unsuccessful striving to build dike after 
dike in front of [England's] Churches and Judgment Halls.” 

The essays entitled “Signs of the Times” and “Characteristics” are among Carlyle’s 
more conservative statements. “Characteristics” draws many of its ideas from Friedrich 
Schlegel and, in the spirit of Schiller’s Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man, it stresses 
the harmonious and supportive mechanisms which enable society to give rise to the pur- 
suits of a high culture.!* “Signs of the Times" employs a vocabulary derived directly from 
Novalis. It deplores the mechanical spirit in which social and political problems were often 


6 The French Revolution 1 17-18, 43, 47, 51—53; 0 
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10 The Life of Jobn Sterling (London: Chapman 
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approached. It calls for a “Dynamical” conception of society, which would embrace “the 
primary, unmodified forces and energies of man, the mysterious springs of Love, and Fear, 
and Wonder, of Enthusiasm, Poetry, Religion, all which have a truly vital and mfinste 
character.” This is the rhetoric of Romantic Pietism. “Signs of the Times" combines with 
it another note altogether, that of an emphasis on the need for change, and on the presence in 
society of powerful forces of disquiet working for change. 

There 1s a deep-lying struggle in the whole fabric of society; a boundless grinding collision of the 
- New with the Old. The French Revolution, as 1s now visible enough, was not the parent of this 
mighty movement, but its offspring. . . . The final issue was not unfolded in that country: nay it 18 
not yet anywhere unfolded. (n 252) 

The main drift of “Signs of the Times" favours the forces in society that work to maintain 
a static order; but within that leading tendency emerges a countervailing thread of argu- 
ment, one that, without condoning or endorsing revolutionary action, accepts its inevi- 
tability. 

That the distinction between accepting the presence of revolutionary forces in society, 
and approving of their workings, might not appear as clear to some readers as to others, 
Carlyle well knew. In the plight of Professor Teufelsdróckh, he had imagined the situation 
of a German academic of the turn of the century, a man of Radical sympathies obliged to 
conceal them under a mask of Kantian orthodoxy, but incapable of deceiving public opinion 
entirely. 

Professor Teufelsdróckh's basic orientation is Kantian. His “Clothes-Philosophy”’ repre- 
sents religion as “the inmost Pericardial and Nervous Tissue” of society (Sartor 149). He 
cannot sufficiently deplore the damage done to the spiritual health of contemporary culture 
by three centuries of attacks on Christianity (160). But his biographer concedes a lurking 
taint of Radicalism in his views. He may proclaim that his "true . . . attachment to the Insti- 
tutions of our Ancestors” inspires the aim of all his researches, “to stem, or if that be impos- 
sible, profitably to divert the current of Innovation,” but when he proposes a toast to the 
poor during an evening’s drinking at the Green Goose Inn his colleagues know what to 
think. As they drink the toast, they predict his early consignment to the gallows “for his 
democratic sentiments" (8, 9-10). 7 


The revelation of Teufelsdrockh’s Radicalism is gradual. It is his argument that clothes 


13 Essays 1236-37, 240-45, and esp 240-41 for the — valis," which Carlyle prepared at about the same time 
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create the Peerage and Prelacy, if not the man, which most excites his biographer's suspi- 
cions. Such a line of thought, he fears, indicates a “speculative Radicalism” “of the very 
darkest tinge” (43). Later emerges Teufelsdróckh's great fault. It is a grave enough matter 
that he regards the state of Society as one of decay. Most disturbing of all, however, is that 
he appears to welcome the coming general overturn of things. This is all tongue-in-cheek, 
but the kind of reservations Carlyle has Teufelsdróckh's biographer hold about Teufels- 
drockh’s views could easily be the basis of serious attacks, at a later date, on the author of 
The French Revolution: 


Will not the judicious reader shake his head, and reproachfully, yet more in sorrow than in anger, 
say or think: From a Doctor utriusque Juris, ntular Professor in a University, and man to whom 
hitherto, for his services, Society, bad as she is, has given not only food and raiment (of a kind), but 
books, tobacco and gukguk [beer], we expected more gratitude to his benefactress; and less of a 
blind trust in the future, which resembles that rather of a philosophical Fatalist and Enthusiast, than 
of a solid householder paying scot-and-lot in a Christian country. (Sartor 164) 


The interesting thing about Professor Teufelsdrockh, in the light of Carlyle’s German 
studies, is that John Sterling identified Teufelsdróckh as J. P. Richter, and that Carlyle in- 
cluded the suggestion, without comment, in the text of his Life of, Jobn Sterling (p 95). There 
is little overt Jacobinism in Richter's writings, and a great deal ofpieusm. In many ways, he 
scems the epitome of German intellectual life in his day, leaning slightly towards Kant and 
the "new school" but strongly influenced, at the same time, by Lessing and Herder. If 
Richter’s writings, which Carlyle knew exceptionally well, could be read as concealing Radi- 
cal inclinations, it would be difficult to know whose—among German writers of the Goethe- 
zeit—could not. 

Carlyle tended to see the Germans in terms ofan intellectual polarization which repre- 
sented a crude and grossly simplified interpretation of the shifting tides of loyalties and com- 
mitments characteristic of German intellectual life at its great time of blossoming, just on the 
turn of the century. Though adequate to Carlyle’s own needs and polemjcal intentions, this 
view led to certain perplexities. Whenever the question of the link between society and its 
high culture came up in German thought, as in:Schiller, Humboldt, and Fichte, the assump- 
tions appealed to, more or less remotely, were Herder’s, from Notes on the Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind." It was not until 1826 that Carlyle brought himself to read this work, 


14 In this connection, see Rosenberg 103. ed J H. Fichte (Berlin: Vert 1845) v1 320-21. See J. G. 
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and he noted at the time its unsatisfactory bias tówards explaining everything in terms of 
circumstance and organisation,!* but the essay on Burns, which he wrote shortly afterwards, 
echoes one of its most intriguing arguments. 

To Herder, the society into which a writer or thinker was born Japa the wniter’s work, 
which then might, reciprocally, impose on that society new patterns of achievement. The 
great example was Homer. Brought up in a primitive age and the product of a culture which 
drew its life from traditions of gods and heroes, Homer formulated the Greek epics and so 
restored in double measure and more what he had absorbed from his intellectual environ- 
ment. Speaking the precise and literal language of history, Herder attributed to Homer the 
creation of the Greek language and the Greek sense of nationality, and thus the engendering 
of all the Greek literature and learning that followed. More, he shaped the achievement of 
Virgil, the highest expression of Roman culture.!? 

This is the notion at the back of Carlyle's mind when he rather defensively embarks, in 
the Burns essay, on the delineation of an argument to which he did not later explicitly return: 
Our notions upon this subject may perhaps appear extravagant; but if an individual is really of 
consequence enough to have his life and character recorded for public remembrance, we have al- 
ways been of opinion, thatthe public ought to be made acquainted with all the inward springs and 
relations of his character. How did the world and man’s life, from his particular position, represent 
themselves to his mind? How did coexisting circumstances modify him from without; how did he 
modify these from within? With what endeavours and what efficacy rule over them; with what re- 
sistance and what suffering sink under them? In one word, what and how produced was the effect 
of society on him; what and how produced was his effect on society ? He who should answer these 
questions, in regard to any individual, would, as we believe, furnish a model of perfection in 
Biography. (Essays 1 4) 

Had Carlyle not found Herder's concept re-fashioned by Schiller and Fichte, it is difficult 
to conceive of his taking it up in this forceful way. What is very surprising is that in formu- 
lating it himself, he laid such stress on the “modifying” force of social factors and circum- 
stances. If such an approach could be applied to Burns, as was Carlyle's immediate aim, why 
not apply it to Mirabeau, Danton, or Marat? It is quite conceivable that its function in the 
Burns essay is one of extenuation, representing a desire to win from the reader some sympa- 
thy for Burns’s late revolutionary ideals.'In The French Revolution a similar process of ex- 
tenuation can be seen at work. There were major problems of intellectual diplomacy in- 
volved in presenting such a history to the English general public. 


* 
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Such topics were extremely sensitive for the Germans too. Richter's novels Hesperus and 
Titan attested to the strong appeal the rhetonc of freedom, associated as it was with the 
revolutionary movement in France, had held out to his young contemporaries. In Titan in 
particular, the hero comes to regard the French revolution as one of the historical achieve- 
ments of mankind, and is strongly tempted for some time to throw in his lot in some way 
with the revolutionary party. Titan seems to have been conceived as an account of the pow- 
erful intellectual influences a young German of that period was obliged to have the will to 
resist. In Hesperus the hero awakens suspicion at court by his sympathetic conversations 
with three young travellers from the land of freedom, England, all fiercely anti-Ministerial, 
hating Pitt and all his works. In the end, however, he delivers to them a long speech estab- 
lishing a position which reconciles the cause of freedom with that of loyalty to the State.!* 

Even respectable professors of philosophy, whose writings in time would be seen as land- 
marks in the evolution of German philosophical conservatism, were not immune to the 
subtle temptations of the idea of freedom. One of the intellectual giants of Richter’s Titan 
was Fichte, specifically at the time of Fichte’s resignation from the chair of philosophy at 
Jena, which occurred just before Ttan was written." Attacked on theological, and by impli- 
cation political, grounds by a powerful and strongly conservative clerical grouping, Fichte 
refused to bow to their legally enforced pressure, and incurred a ban of the German princes. 
He fled to Berlin, where the ruler took a more genial view of philosophical speculation.” 

Kant had provided German thinkers of his time with a definition of freedom that seemed 
to steer clear of political implications. He saw freedom as Spinoza, for example, had con- 
ceived it, not as a state of absence of coercion but as one of the absence of deterministic 
necessity. The moral act, Kant insisted, both required and demonstrated the freedom of the 
moral agent, asserting the participation of the human spirit in an infinite universe, inde- 
pendent of the finite limitations and causal processes of Nature.” Such arguments are of 
great antiquity. They are to be found in the debates of Epicureans and Stoics in ancient 
Rome, of the Fathers of the early Christian church over St Augustine’s conception of 
Original Sin, of Lutherans and Calvinists in the sixteenth century.™ They embody one of the 
central conceptual oppositions in the tradition of Western thought. 
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Though Kant’s position seems apolitical, his disciples were prone to present his argu- 
ments in a less circumspect fashion. When at the time of Kant's greatest influence on him 
Schiller invokes, as a philosophical commonplace, the view that the fall of Adam and Eve 
constituted a “giant step” for mankind,?* the implications are profoundly anti-authori- 
tarian. The concept of a “morally free man" is another topic that comes up in Titan.™ It 
could always be used to assert the responsibility to free oneself from situations of constraint 
in order to attain maturity of moral choice. 

There are overtones of this kind of conception in Carlyle's final reflection on sanscu- 
lottism in The French Revolution: 

A meaning lay in it: Sansculottism verily was alive, a New-Birth of TIME; nay it still lives, and 1s not 
dead but changed. The soul of it still lives; still walks far and wide, through one bodily shape into 
another less amorphous, as ıs the way of cunning Time with his New-Burths:—tll, in some per- 


fected shape, it embraces the whole circuit of the world! For the wise man may now everywhere 
discern that he must found on his manhood, not on the garnitures of his manhood. (m 264) 


In the main, Carlyle’s concept of freedom was a spiritual and apolitical one. In “Signs of 
the Times" he had drawn a distinction between “mere freedom from oppression” and the 
“higher, heavenly freedom” of which “all [man’s] noble institutions, his faithful endeavours 
and loftiest attainments, are but the body, and more and more approximated emblem" 
(Essays 11 252). 

In The French Revolution he almost invariably used the term “freedom” ironically, de- 
scribing revolutionary fervour as “eleutheromamia,”’ freedom-madness. Only once does the 
mask slip. Only once does he admit the right of revolutionary conceptions of freedom to 
command respect, and to dictate action. The context bristles with reservations and qualifi- 
cations, but the concession is quite real: - f 


Great . . . 1s the moment, when tidings of Freedom reach us; when the long-enthralled soul, from 
amid its chains and squalid stagnancy, arises, were it still only in blindness and bewilderment, and 
swears by Him that made it, that it will be free! Free? Understand that well, it is the deep command- 
ment, dimmer or clearer, of our whole being, to be free. Freedom ıs the one purport, wisely aimed at, 
or unwisely, of all man’s struggles, toilings, and sufferings, in this Earth... . Something it is even,— 
nay, something considerable, when the chains have grown corrosive, poisonous,—to be free “from 
oppression by our fellow-man”. Forward, ye maddened sons of France; be it towards this destiny 
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or towards that! Around you is but starvanon, falsehood, corruption and the clam of death. Where 
ye are is no abiding. (1 160) 

To conceive freedom as “the deep commandment . . . of our whole being" is to embrace a 
faith which may not always be channeled in spiritual directions alone. 

I have suggested above that Herder’s conception of the individual's cultural indebted- 
ness to his society influenced Carlyle towards an objective appraisal of the motivation of 
participants in the drama of the Revolution. He was led to ask of Burns: “How did the 
world and man’s life, from his particular position, represent themselves to his mind? How 
did co-existing circumstances modify him from without; how did he modify these from 
within ? With what endeavours and what efficacy rule over them; with what resistance and 
what suffering sink under them ?” When he came to write The French Revolution he oriented 
his history consistently towards the interaction of personalities and events. The processes of 
the Revolution are seen in the context of human motivations. 

This emphasis was only partly the consequence of the nature of Carlyle’s evidence. The 
great bulk of his researches were in memoirs.¥ Yet he did not lose sight of the fact that 
certain parties were not represented in this body of material. "The Mountain has left no 
. Memoirs," he remarked, and went on to imply that the Girondins had left too many." 

The broader perspective for this kind of comment is the contrast Carlyle makes between 
the inarticulate millions whose sufferings produced the revolution and the literate tens of 
thousands who exerted themselves to divert and contain it. The struggle was between men 
enjoying the privileges of writing, printing, and publishing who hoped that legal documents 
might gain the upper hand over violence and men for whom the basic realities were hunger 
and want. 

At each point in the sequence of crisis Carlyle’s stress is on individual reactions writ 
large—the basic conflict was one of the will of the suffering people, opposed to the trust 
their masters rested on paper and parchment. The struggle for a constitutional monarchy, 
with its machinery of white cockades and backstairs intrigue, became a merely formal, his- 
trionic farce, culminating in the assault on Versailles and the “pickle-herring tragedy” of 
the flight to Varennes. The massacres of 1792 were the resentful and vindictive response of 
the people of Paris to the Duke of Brunswick’s proclamation of July 25 (1 234-35, ff). The 
Girondins, “Pedants of the Revolution” (m 118), were foredoomed by vices of character, by 


25 Much the most mteresting account of his sources 26 The French Revolution m 103; note also “Record 
15 his essay on The Parliamentary History of tbe French of their thought remains not,” m 211 
Revolution, Essays VI 1-20. 
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complacency and self-indulgence. Their “Formula of a respectable Republic for the Middle 
Classes” went the way of other formulas. Carlyle’s verdict on them could not have been 


more incisive: 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, these are the words; enunciative and prophetic. Republic for the 
respectable washed Middle Classes, how can that be the fulfilment thereof? Hunger and nakedness, 
and nightmare oppression lying heavy on Twenty-five million hearts; this, not the wounded vani- 
ties or contradicted philosophies of philosophical Advocates, rich shopkeepers, rural Noblesse, 
was the prime mover in the French Revolution. (ur 99) 


Discussing the Reign of Terror he insists that to shriek horror is to renounce the duty of 
the historian. The task of history 1s to “name” the “Thing.” “Any approximation to the 
right Name has value: were the nght Name itself once here, the Thing is known henceforth; 
the Thing is then ours, and can be dealt with.” Hence it is wiser to “look honestly” than to 
protest shock and dismay (m 174). Indeed, if the first Sansculottism were well understood, 
Carlyle suggested in a later interpolation, there might not be a second. The explicit context 
for the remark is the Irish famine.” 

Carlyle’s stress on objectivity may also have owed something to German critical theory. 
His aim was to write an epic, not a normal history.*? The epic hero, in Richter’s Vorschule, 
was described as a current in a broad ocean, carried by the world's movement to his fate. 
Carlyle describes Danton and Camille Desmoulins, before their execution as carried, like 
Ulysses, to “the limit and utmost Gades of their voyage, gazing into that dim Waste beyond 
Creation” (m 218). The image of Polyphemus’ cavern is used a little later, to describe Tal- 
lien’s plight in July 1794 (m 233). 

It was a fundamental tenet of Schiller’s that the epic was the product of the dawn of civi- 
lization, and that the epic poet was absorbed in what he described, to the exclusion of any 
compulsion to register his personal response.” This was the central contrast for Schiller 
between the Classical naive, and the Modern sentimental, in literature. Might not the 
chronicles of a new age, ushered in by an unprecedented phenomenon—Carlyle regarded 
the French Revolution as without historic parallel—strive for a like detachment? 

The central indebtedness of the apologia for the French Revolution in Carlyle’s history to 
German thought, however, lay not in the direction of a concept of social forces modifying 
the historical influence of individuals, influenced by Herder, or a view of the epic found in 
Schiller, but in the line of Novalis’ stress on the instrumentality in society of “prmary” 


27 1264-65. See fn. 3 29 Richter Werke v 232 
28 Froude The First Forty Years n 456. 30 Schiller Werke 1v 596-98. 
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forces, spiritual and emotional energies. The French Revolution is the record of a quest for 
“realities” in the midst of a chaotic process. The theme Carlyle never loses sight of is that 
what the Revolution swept away was false. The Revolution was a reality, the ancien régime 
a shabby imposture. The work begins with an account of the real though invisible presences 
in the sickroom of Louis XV in 1774: the decaying force of monarchic conceptions of au- 
thority, the growing importance of new groupings in society, the moral and administrative 
corruption of Louis’ following, the prevalence in the nation of want and hunger (1 5-14). 
It ends with a recapitulation of the prophecy Carlyle had put in the mouth of Cagliostro, pre- : 
dicting the downfall of a society based on falsehood (nt 273-74). Carlyle’s highest praise of 
both Mirabeau and of Danton is that in an age of cant and chimeras they stood for realities 
(I 123; II 123-24; III 221). 

There are two metaphorical variations on the theme. One is to link the image of reality 
to that of natural forces. Imagery of earthquakes, whirlpools, volcanoes predominates in the 
book. It is “the way of Revolutions,” Carlyle reports, that “all Laws that are not Laws of 
Nature become naught” (m roo), and he describes the savagery of republican loyalty as “a 
Fact of Nature among Formulas, in an age of Formulas." Connected with this conception of 
“fact” is a quotation Carlyle brings forward from “a German Writer” arguing that some of 
the formulas still extant after the Revolution have “ʻa ghastly affection of life’. . . . But the 
Fact,” Carlyle continues, “let all men observe, is a genuine and sincere one; the sincerest of 
Facts; terrible in its sincerity, as very Death" (m 190). 

The other variation, equally resonant with German transcendental implications, is to 
interpret Sansculottism as a faith, and true belief, in an era of hypocrisy. Novalis could not 
be more neatly inverted. Carlyle pictures the twenty-five million swearing an oath, 

O ye Hypocrisies and Speciosities, Royal mantles, Cardinal plush-cloaks, ye Credos, Formulas, 
Respectabilities, fair-painted Sepulcres. . . . Behold we lift up, one and all, our Twenty-five million 
right-hands; and take the Heavens, and the Earth and also the Pit of Tophet to witness, that either 
ye shall be abolished, or else we shall be abolished! (m 174) 

And he goes on to create a parallel between this oath and certain Christian doctrines : “The 
fulfilment of this Oath; that is to say, the black desperate battle of Men against their whole 
Condition and Environment,—a battle, alas, withal, against the Sin and Darkness that was 
in themselves as in others: this is the Reign of Terror" (m 174-75). 

In the essay “Characteristics” Carlyle had written of the process by which a Society 
fulfils a divine Idea." To assimilate the reign of terror to this kind of concept was indeed a 


31 Essays 11 240-45. 
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bold gesture— Carlyle may not have sensed just how bold. The linking of “Sansculottism” 
and battles “against . . . Sin and Darkness" suggests the way in which he came to adapt 
German transcendentalist concepts, with their emphasis on the spirit, to ends which, for the 
time being, were to some extent Radical. 

Itis an extreme example. The French Revolution was a work which demanded an excep- 
tional focus. It is probably fair to say that Heroes and Hero-Worsbip represented for Carlyle 
a return to safe ground. The objectivity which he had wrung from his labours on the history 
ofthe Revolution, and to which he had adapted teachings derived from his study of German 
thought, was a temporary acquisition. When he wrote many years later of the conflict in 
John Sterling’s personality between “democratic Radicalism” and “Coleridgean moon- 
shine,”™ it was his own “mystical-Radical”™ phase he was viewing, as from an enormous 
distance. 

Monash University, Clayton, Victoria, Australia 
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Artists include Paul Revere, Amos Doolittle, Asher B. Durand, J. Alden Weir, John Twachtman, 
James A. McN. Whistler, Mary Cassatt, John Sloan, Reginald Marsh, and Robert Motherwell; 
April 1 through July 14 1976. THIRD FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 
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of them in ballet, including the New York City Ballet and the Ballets Russes, as well as in opera and 
theatre, and portraits of musicians and composers; March 4 through September 4 1976. 
AMSTERDAM GALLERY 


AMERICAN BALLET THEATRE: 36 YEARS OF COSTUME AND SCENIC DESIGN 1940-1976: 
An important retrospective exhibition of designs for sixty-five ballets produced by ABT, the oldest 
major ballet company in America. Among the artists represented are Eugene Berman, Oliver 
Smith, Alexander Benois, Marc Chagall, Boris Aronson, Rouben Ter-Arutunian, Ming Cho Lee 
(his model for Leaves Are Fadmg 1s shown), and Oliver Messel; the works are drawn from the 
artists’ own collections and others around the world; April 28 through July 24 1976. 
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STAGE DESIGNS AND THE RUSSIAN AVANT-GARDE: Drawings, watercolors, and gouache paint- 
ings by Constructivist artists, such as Alexandra Exter and Kasımır Malevich, who worked ın 
Russia during the Revolutionary period, from the collection of Nikita D. Lobanov; September 14 
through November 14 1976. MAIN GALLERY 


100 YEARS or DANCE PosTERs: Fifty-five dance posters from the late Victorian era to the present, 
representing many major dancers and companies—Pavlova, the Ballets Russes, Isadora Duncan, 
Ruth St Denis, Ted Shawn, Martha Graham, Ruth Page, and Merce Cunningham, among others— 
from the Dance Collection and on loan from the International Poster Museum and Hofstra College. 
Art Nouveau and Art Deco examples are shown, and posters designed by prominent artists, in- 
cluding Picasso, Bakst, Bonard, Shahn, and Rauschenberg; June 2 through August 28 1976. 
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POLITICAL CONVENTIONS ON STAGE AND SCREEN: Photographs, scripts, programs, and other 
material documenting the way the national American political conventions have been depicted in 
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THe ConNELL-McCrINTIC Room: Original drawings by Al Frueh, caricaturist for the New 
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, McClintic and Katharine Cornell, and scenes from their shows; on permanent view. 
THEATRE COLLECTION 


COPLAND FOR THE THEATRE: An exhibition honoring Aaron Copland, the eminent New 
York-born composer, on his seventy-fifth birthday, and focusing on his work for the various 
branches of the theatrical world— his ballet, opera, and film scores, incidental music for plays, and 
music for radio and television. Several of the composer's original manuscripts are on view, including 
the pencil score of the early, unproduced ballet Grogh, composed in Paris from 1922 to 1925. Docu- 
ments, photographs, letters, and programs are also on display; November x4 1975 through De- 
cember 1976. MUSIC DIVISION 


AMERICAN DANCE: A Bicentennial exhibition surveying American dance from 1800 to the present. 
Among the paintings, photographs, sculpture, prints, books, playbills, posters, and manuscripts 
shown are two famous portraits-of dancers at the Park Theatre in New York: the 1840 painting 
of Fanny Elssler, and an original watercolor of Augusta Maywood at the age of twelve, the only 
Amencan pictorial representation of her; July x through September 30 1976. 
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IsADORA DUNCAN: An Isadora Duncan costume and other memorabilia from the Irma Duncan 
Collection; on permanent view. DANCE COLLECTION 


SCHOMBURG CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN BLACK CULTURE 
103 West 135th Street 


PAUL ROBESON (1898-1976): Playbills, sheet music, programs, photographs, and other mem- 
orabilia on the life of the great actor, singer, athlete, and civil libertarian; through summer 1976. 
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FRONT MATTER 


Room for Virginia Woolf 


Articles, pictorial mementos, and hitherto 
unpublished draft materials of Virginia 
Woolf’s novel The Years (1937) fill this issue 
of our Bulletin. We have wished to share m 
and celebrate the present strong interest in 
Woolf documents in our Berg Collection; and 
assistance from the Levy Fund, for publication 
of Berg Collection materials, has helped us 
meet some of the costs of doing so. We are 
also now ready to announce the Library’s 
forthcoming publication of Virginia Woolf’s 
The Pargtters, the essay-novel portion of the 
manuscript that became The Years, edited by 
Mitchell Leaska and scheduled to appear in 
the autumn of 1977.* In anticipation of that 
event, we invited Professor Leaska to prepare, 
for the Bulletin, a critical essay on the novel 
and its origins, and we seized the opportunity 
afforded by a seminar on The Years and 
Three Guineas, at the Modern Language 
Association meeting of December 1975, to 
encourage the participants to prepare their 
papers for publication here. Two other papers, 
of a more extended nature, were written by 
the scholars who chaired the meeting, Jane 
Marcus and Margaret Comstock. And the 

* If you wish to obtain advance ordering informa- 
tion next year for this major Woolf first edition, 
please send a self-addressed stamped envelope to 
Readex Books, ror Fifth Avenue, New York, 
NY 10003. 


article by Grace Radin supplements her 
extensive work on the eight holograph 
notebooks and the scores of galley and page 
proofs of The Years—all materials in the 
Berg. Her article accompanies what is the 
centerpiece of this issue, photographic 
reproduction of the “two enormous chunks” 
of galley proofs that Woolf deleted from The 
Years before it went to press. 

We have asked Jane Marcus to supply the 
introductory note that follows. 


JANE MARCUS 


Reappraisal of The Years 


This issue of the Bulletin is a landmark in 
Virginia Woolf studies. The papers presented 
here mark the beginning of a critical revalua- 
tion of The Years long overdue; some of them 
affirm that it is a great novel, never properly 
assessed within the canon of Woolf’s work 
nor put in its true place as the pride of British 
literature of the nineteen-thirties. Ordinary ~ 
readers liked this novel from the first, but 
Leonard Woolf did not and academic critics 
have generally dismissed it. 

Virginia Woolf was a great champion of 
public libraries and would have felt that The 
New York Public Library was a suitable 
repository for her manuscripts and corre- 
spondence, especially if she had been aware 
of the Library’s long history as a place for 
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self-education for ordinary people sitting side 
by side with scholars from all over the world. 
It is a monument to a democracy of readers 
and has welcomed “outsiders,” women and 
men leading obscure as well as professorial 
lives. She would have appreciated the position 
of Dr Lola Szladits as guardian spirit of the 
Woolf papers, who shares her knowledge and 
her shrewd wit with the famous and the young 
who come to read and sometimes struggle 
with the handwriting of those precious 
documents. 

The anger at male dominance that Virginia 
Woolf transmuted into The Years derived as a 
matter of fact from an encounter she had 
with a library board. As readers of A Room 
of One’s Own well know, she had trouble 
with libraries; she dramatized for posterity 
what it felt like to be excluded from the great 
libraries of Oxbridge because she was a 
woman, what it felt like to be frustrated and 
untrained in the British Museum. That monu- 
ment meant much to her and she described 
herself as many scholars before and after have 
felt, as a thought in its great domed forehead. 
But it was an incident on the steps of the 
London Library, described in A Writer's 
Diary, that, in a sense, prompted Woolf’s 
exposure of smug male dominance in The 
Years. While talking with E. M. Forster on its 
front steps, Woolf was considering her reply 
to an expected invitation to join the library’s 
board, when she was informed by him that 
ladies were still not wanted—the precedent 
being her father Sir Leslie Stephen’s annoyance 
with the novelist Mrs Green as a board 
member. Virginia knew that her father had 
spent many social evenings with Mrs Green 
though he was unwilling to consider her a 
professional colleague; but finally her anger 
was directed less at him and at Forster than at 
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a system of male privilege perpetuated. To 
judge from the number of women now work- 
ing in the Berg Collection and the number 
whose work is published in the Bullet, that 
system is not operative in The New York 
Public Library. 

The pieces in this volume benefit from the 
diversity of points of view taken by their 
several authors. Joanna Lipking looks at the 
monuments in The Years with an eye as 
satirical as Woolf’s own, and with a sharp 
critical pen. She discusses the importance of 
Dante in the novel and hears the children at 
the end “speaking in tongues.” Beverly 
Schlack’s “The Strategy of Scorn” offers a 
witty analysis of Woolf’s methods in Three 
Guineas, and Madeline Hummel, in her 
epistolary remarks upon “the epistolary form” 
of Three Guineas, makes a strong argument 
for the radical unity of form and content in 
Woolf’s political writing—as well as in her 
novels—which led the TLS to call Virginia 
Woolf the “best pamphleteer" in England. In a 
valuable contribution to the critical debate 
over The Years, Victoria Middleton considers 
what Woolf meant by calling her novel “a 
deliberate failure.” 

Mitchell Leaska’s contnbution, at once 
sensitive and scholarly, examines the subtle 
workings of Virginia Woolf’s mind as a 
writer and a woman. A prelude to his editing 
of “The Pargiters,” this essay combines 
scholarship and psychological criticism with 
an enviable style; it often surprises the reader 
with controversial opinions; it is never dull. 
Sallie Sears, also working from a psychological 
point of view, offers a feminist study of 
Woolf’s damning critique of the sexual pat- 
terns of her society. Grace Radin draws upon 
her long study of the manuscript and rejected 
proofs of The Years to supply a useful 
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introduction to the largest portion of rejected 
matter, reproduced here. (Her CUNY dis- 
sertation on the variant drafts of The Years 
1s a valuable resource.) 

In “The Loudspeaker and the Human 
Voice” Margaret Comstock enriches an 
exciting original reading of the novel with a 
vision of the serious political issues raised in 
what is too often regarded as just another 
family chronicle. In my own paper I see the 
chief influences on The Years as the anthro- 
pology of Jane Harrison, and Greek drama, 
and Wagner’s Gotterdammerung, and I 
examine the use of rose and gold color 
symbolism, of music, water, and sheep motifs, 
and argue that only Woolf could have given 
us a vision of the artist as charwoman to the 
world. (EpIToR’s NOTE: A second installment 
of Jane Marcus’ article will appear in the next 
issue of the Bulletin.) 

These essays are in a sense a collaborative 
reading of The Years and Three Guineas. As 
such they represent the cooperative ideal of 
contemporary Woolf scholars, a sharing of 
perceptions and discoveries in a fruitful effort 
at understanding a great mind at work 
Woolf’s politics, her vision, her spirituality, her 
views on sex, her sense of humor, her biogra- 
phy, her methods as an artist—all are examined 
here. No one, I venture to say, will call The 
Years a "dead" novel again, for this collective 
effort has rolled back the stone before its tomb 
and The Years has nsen, with the help of many 
hands, like the sun which is its central symbol. 


LOUISE A. DESALVO 

A Note on the Beginning of The Years 

An entry dated Thursday, May 1 1930 in 
Virginia Woolf’s private diary read in con- 
junction with an unsigned, undated Woolf 





entry in a holograph reading notebook 
suggests that as early as May x 1930 Woolf 
was thinking in explicit detail about writing 
the work which eventually became The 
Years. (Both entries were made in manu- 
scripts now 1n the Berg Collection: the first, 
in the volume for 1930-31 of the Berg’s 
27-volume collection of what is commonly 
referred to as “A Writer's Diary”; the second, 
in volume 13 of the Berg’s 26-volume collec- 
tion of Woolf's holograph reading notes.) 

The May 1 1930 diary entry describes 
Woolf's writing plans for the future: '*. . . and 
then I shall perhaps make my critical brain do 
a month's work for exercise. What could it 
be set to? Or a story ?— no, not another story 
now...." (The entry has been published in A 
Writer's Diary ed Leonard Woolf [NY : 
Harcourt 1954] 155.) At this time, Woolf was 
still writing The Waves and the entry further 
suggests that the new story will be an out- 
growth of The Waves: “. . . I begin to re-write 
it, or conceive it again with ardour . . .” (155). 
Although the diary entry indicates only a 
fleeting desire to write another story, the 
undated entry in the reading notebook (xm 54) 
is far more explicit: “Reading Dante—a story 
about it—what happens to the mind—a room 
—people—nterruptions."* And there is 
sufficient evidence in the reading notebook to 
date this entry to the same time period, per- 
haps even to the same day as the entry made 
on May 1 1930 in Woolf's private diary. 

On pages preceding the entry describing the 
Dante story, Woolf had taken notes on 
"Scott's Letter book." In her May x entry, she 
described her dissatisfaction with sacrificing 
her freedom by having agreed to review an 

" The quotation is printed with the permission of 
Quentin Bell and Angelica Garnett and of the Berg 
Collection 
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unspecified volume about Scott: “And I have 
completely ruined my morning. Yes that is 
literally true. They have sent a book from The 
Times... . I rushed to the cable and told Van 
Doren I would write on Scott. And now having 
read Scott . . . or the editor whom Hugh 
provides, I won't and can’t .. .” (155). The 
volume referred to is the one Woolf was 
taking notes on—the Scott Letters book—in 
her reading notebook: W. Partington’s The 
Private Letter-Books of Sir Walter Scott: 
Selections from the Abbotsford Manuscrtpts 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton 1930). 
Therefore, Woolf’s plan for the new story to 
describe Dante’s effect on the mind can be 
dated to about this time, to May 1 1930. 
According to Mitchell A. Leaska’s essay on 
The Years, its origins, composition, and 
meaning, included in this issue of the Bulletin, 
the fulcrum of the novel is the scene describing 
the central character, Eleanor Pargiter, in bed, 
reading lines from Canto xv of Dante’s 
Purgatorio: “For by so many more there are 
who say ‘ours’ / So much the more of good 
doth each possess.” And yet (again, according 
to Leaska), although Woolf was reading 
Dante throughout her composition of The 
Years, at a critical point in the novel’s devel- 
opment she did not include the work on a list 
of books she was reading, indicating that her 
mind had blotted out the memory of her 
reading The Divine Comedy. Perhaps, there- 
fore, and for those same reasons which Leaska 
describes, Woolf’s memory also blotted out 
the importance of Dante to the beginning of 


The Years, never referring to it in her private 
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diary as explicitly as she had in her reading 
notes; so that her diary entry of January 20 
1931, recording her inspiration for The Years 
—T have this moment, while having my bath, 
conceived an entire new book . . . about the 
sexual life of women . . ." (161-62)—can be 
read as yet another example of “Virginia 
Woolf, the Pargeter."' 


iy 


The sun/spider ink blot under our Front 
Matter heading above is one of the ones made 
by Virginia Woolf to divide the chapters and 
essays in the Holograph of The Pargiters 

(1 71), and is reproduced with the permission 
of Quentin Bell and Angelica Garnett and of 
the Berg Collection. Louise A. DeSalvo has 
noted that an early description of this design 


appears in the earlier typescript of The 
Voyage Out section 8 f 1, ca. 1910: 


Three months passed. Mrs Ambrose had a friend, 
an elderly mathematician, famous even in Pekin, to 
whom she wrote when ever, after drinking three cups 
of hot tea, or scaling a steep chapter, she seemed to 
see life by the light of the setting sun. “Three 
months!” she wrote, then she dipped her pen deep 
and drew a figure which might have been a diagram 
of the flammg edge of the sun. There was a circle, 
and rays shot from it, and were drawn back into it. 
She contrived to make them look as though they 
were shot out and sucked in forcibly. This was a 
diagram of three months life at the Villa San 
Gervaso; the circle represented the villa, and the 
vigorous strokes the excursions of the people in it, 
which, so her allegory might be interpreted, centered 
in the villa itself. 


JOANNA LIPKING 


Looking at the Monuments: 
Woolf’s Satiric Eye 


A READER LIKE VIRGINIA WOOLF, with all her eager human curiosity and 
her receptiveness to the beginnings of books, would appreciate what readers feel as they 
take up a fat family chronicle called The Years. Here is London, spring weather, ladies and 
gentlemen in formal dress, lives in the making—all the young Pargiters with their different 
temperaments and aspirations, and perhaps especially Delia, who is beautiful and rebellious 
and ready to be a heroine. 

But as the novel makes its precipitous leaps across the years, it leaps right past the mo- 
ments of decision and social accommodation that are the heart of the old-fashioned novel. 
Sons enter careers and sink like stones, reappearing in later life with the lineaments of statues 
or portraits. We no sooner see the yearnings of Delia and Milly and Kitty than their happy 
endings swallow them up. In this long and very populous novel there is not one word of 
courtship, scarcely any reliable information on the subject, and the words exchanged be- 
tween husbands and wives would not fill half a page. Those remaining in the story—whose 
daily lives we see, whose minds we enter—are always the outsiders: men who have left their 
professions and are without wives, and, above all, women, generally unmarried, growing 
increasingly shabby, eccentric, ineligible. The spinster cousins take over the foreground, 
while the romantic Delia turns out to be a minor and rather ridiculous figure. 

The Years is generally agreed to bea chronicle, its chapters shaped to reflect the changing 
shape of life. Yet clearly its focus and its narrators are chosen in a highly controversial spirit, 
not just to record life but to sift and judge it. (““This fiction is dangerously near propaganda,” 
Woolf wrote in her diary.) To draw out a simple rule of thumb: either the characters have 
marriages and careers, or they have thoughts. Those who take up acceptable lives turn 
ineluctably statuesque or theatrical, and the new forms of life always move amid the old 
machinery. By-passing plot, the novel begins to play against the idea of fixed character, 
satirizing, among the minor characters, the ngidity of conventional roles, and then more 
closely and subtly, among the major ones, the human need to cut a figure. 
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There is another way in which the plan of the book seems less historical than ideological. 
While it carefully pictures different milieus in different years and traces real cultural change, 
it also runs abead of history, as characters gradually abandon class privilege, national feel- 
ing, and even, most conspicuously, marks of personal identity of a more intimate nature, 
masculine and feminine sex roles. From this point of view, the narrative, so often found 
unselective and diffuse, begins to resolve into diptychs and triptychs. Here Edward sits at 
Oxford between the friend with the squeaky voice who talks only of books and the friend 
with the meaty hands who talks only of hunting; the spirit of romance— parties, dresses, 
flowers—peters out through Eugénie, Maggie, Sara ; there are the parallel sexual confusions 
of Rose, who wants nothing more than to lead a charge, and Martin, who is forced into the 
army and leaves it; finally, at the closing party, Sara, the one character entirely without 
sex-consciousness, rises to dance with the homosexual Nicholas. “I will dance with you," 
she says, giving him her hand.! The words are Emma's words to Mr Knightley, as Woolf 
once quoted them in her essay On Not Knowing Greek, calling them a moment with “the 
whole weight of the book behind it.” (This is the quotation as Woolf gives it; in Austen’s 
novel Emma actually says, more submissively, “With you, if you will ask me.") 

As these rapid scannings suggest, The Years is a book full of symmetries that is at war 
with shape, while my last example may stand as an alert to the enormous amount of mis- 
chief going on in the text. But I want to address myself to the common critical observation 
that, in adopting the forward motion of the chronicle, Tbe Years lacks a center or a central 
architecture. If we read as literally as I think we must, a center—of a sort— presents itself. A 
very explicit allusion in Three Guineas points to it. It occurs in the center of the book, in the 
"1914" section. The scene is St Paul's, the center of London. There Martin meets Sara and 
takes her to a City chophouse, where they sit among the stockbrokers and talk about the old 
family servant named Crosby. 

A detail early in the chapter may serve as a useful emblem. Passing Apsley House, the 
home of the dukes of Wellington, Martin sees that someone—some vagrant person risking 
arrest—has chalked on the gates the words, “God is Love" (226). This neatly catches the 
split of institutional and spiritual that is the underlying satiric opposition in Three Guineas: 
the Wellington house, a solid monument to the British Imperial past, with no room for the 
spirit of the Gospels. Less obviously, but in just such terms, the novel sketches in a central 
structure and an impalpable challenge from outside. 

Initially the meeting of Martin and Sara is a schematic opposition of masculine and 


1 The Years (NY: Harcourt 1937) 371. Subsequent citations are to this edition. 
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feminine. Arriving at St Paul’s, Martin admires and identifies with the edifice itself; he. 
wanted to be an architect, is a dandy, worries about appearances. Sara, who cares nothing 
for appearances, has been inside at services and wants to know what they mean. Trying to 
explain, Martin thinks of the old servant. “I’m Crosby’s God,” he jokes. Sara laughs back, 
“Almighty, all-powerful Mr. Martin!” (230). Though facetious himself, Martin now fears 
ridicule. This is the susceptibility of the dominator diagnosed in Three Guineas, the “laugh- 
ter as an antidote to dominance” which that work recommends. (And the awkward mo- 
ment that follows 1s described in Woolf’s allusion to the novel.) 

But what if we take Martin literally? Then he has managed to say not that religion is 
servile, but that the social system is sacrosanct. The previous chapter has just shown Crosby 
and Martin together. With the true church-building instinct, she has gathered all the relics 
from the family home into a kind of private altar, centered on a picture of Martin in military 
dress. Martin finds such reverence a little oppressive, yet a tiny burn on his new pajamas 
challenges him to assert his special power. First reminding himself not to use metaphor with 
Crosby, to “be very literal,” he orders the laundress sent “‘to the devil” (221). Similarly, he is 
bored with his mistress yet terribly jealous, commenting, ‘“‘Possessiveness is the devil” (245). 
Such religious parallels and wordplay act as a running commentary all through the novel. 

The paradoxes of Martin's nature are typical of the characters of the middle generation. 
Formal patriarchal authority is gone, yet the acts of these ostensibly progressive children 
still shout: class, money, dominance—by Woolf's analogy, war. Martin rejects overt force 
in quitting the army, yet holds fiercely to its subtler forms. So Kitty Lasswade leaves a 
political meeting saying urgently, “Force is always wrong”—as she sits in her car, being 
driven by her chauffeur to see Siegfried, her favorite opera (179). Woolf delights in planting 
such reactionary implications. Moreover, since these characters all retain power of different 
kinds, they are always at odds with each other. 

But as the chief member of the male line, Martin has a special place. Most human rela- 
tions in the novel show, in some fashion, the tendency to be gods or make gods of others, to 
dominate or idolize, but he is the supreme figure in the social hierarchy. The joke is elab- 
orated as the lunch conversation passes through a moment of misunderstanding. Sara has 
been staring at the ornate room filled with stockbrokers, and what she says next may il- 
lustrate what is brewing during women’s silences, as well as Woolf’s tendency to play with 
pronouns, here "it": 

"It's a fine church,” she said, turning round. She had hopped back to St. Paul's, [Martin] 


supposed. 
“Magnificent,” he replied. “Were you looking at the monuments?" (231) 
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The consecration of the chophouse and petrification of the stockbrokers define the real 
center of London, the real seat and source of Martin’s power. He characteristically turns 
spiritual things to matters of cash. “A penny for your thoughts, Sal!” are his first words 
(228). “We met at St. Paul's. I'd been seeing my stockbroker,” is his report later (243). The 
lunch is climaxed by his wrath at the waiter over the tip. “That poor devil,” he reflects, 
ashamed—so he gives sixpence to a beggar (235). The episode rays out through the book 
like one of Eleanor’s doodles, for in this sixpence we see Martin’s life story. His first appear- 
ance shows him receiving sixpence from his father for being top of his class. His last act, in 
the last pages, is an imitation of his father’s. Eleanor has coins in her hand by this time, al- 
ways fumbling with them, but Martin reaches surely for his source of control. “Speak! 
Speak!” he commands the caretaker's children. “Sing a song for sixpence!” (429). 

Martin's role in the book suggests an interpretation of Sara's. She is a curious character, 
certainly, a bit like the Dormouse at the Mad Tea Party, alternately falling asleep and echo- 
ing the words of others. We do not see into her mind; she remains, rather, a voice—the 
voice of a prophetess, perhaps, with her odd states of consciousness, her wild poetic streak 
and obscure phrases, her increasingly obvious sense of corruption and vanity. At this lunch 
her mood grows hectic, and nearly every line obliquely points some social injustice. 

Finally, this reading suggests an interpretation of the end of the book, which has been 
seen to reflect, alternatively, disorder or hope. Against all that is centralized and hierarchic, 
churchified and imperial, disorder is hope. In fact, the amount of dominance the characters 
have exerted is now directly paralleled by how strongly they insist on a sense of closure. 
There are three attempts. 

“Speak up! Speak up!" cry the bystanders as Nicholas tries to give his speech. “Speak! 
Speak!" Maggie is then commanded by her husband. She is “possessed” by spontaneous 
laughter, and North, who has been thinking about dictators, hears in it, “No idols, no idols, 
no idols” (425). The formal rituals have broken down. But the habits have not. Just after- 
wards, Nicholas gives his speech in private and is carried away, while North, forgetting 
iconoclasm, sits like a child at his uncle's feet. The two most articulate and critical charac- 
ters in the book arrange themselves in the old patterns of dominance and submission. The 
war is coming. 

Now Martin addresses the two children: “Speak! Speak!" Their hideously discordant 
song is at once a triumphant answer to this raw act of class condescension and a suggestion 
of something beyond, outside history, some unknown and more authentically divine spirit 
borne in through a speaking in tongues. (As St Paul says, “If any man speak in an unknown 
tongue, let it be by two.’’) Toward its close, the novel turns to meditation on the centered- 
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ness of the self, coming, at its furthest reach, to intangible signs of a life beyond the graven 
images of personal identity: thoughts that are shared and recurrent, blurred visions of 
another world, mysterious laughter, and finally these voices. 

Yet the novel is about the real, visible world, and there it comes to rest, where it began. 
But now, looking back to 1880, what seemed mere backdrop to the expected human drama 
— weather, trees, pigeons, pavement life— becomes a mode of release from self, and Eleanor 
stands wholly absorbed in these, while the gramophone plays its unchanging hymn to all 
the patriarchies, "God Save the King.” 

The scene completes the mock cosmography of the novel. The claustral family house of 
the opening chapter (ruled by a father whose nickname, Bogy, is one of the names for the 
devil) is characterized emphatically by Delia: “It was Hell!” (417). The day at the country 
house in 1911, with its divisions and possessions and rivalries, fades out upon some lines 
from the Purgatorio XV, as Dante leaves the terrace of the envious. The established church 
of financial power bears Martin to his somewhat uneasy supremacy in the universe of 
English civil society. Sara is an initial dissident voice; later there are some hints of a primitive 
church in the “crypt” scene of 1917. In the more open, unstructured world of the closing 
party, religious experience begins to recreate itself spontaneously, first in the personal vi- 
sionary moments of the main characters, then in the pure revelation of the children's song. 
Finally, as daybreak brings a return to normal daily life, the novel finds its conclusion and 
completes its spiritual ascent. Casting off the frozen forms of orations and gramophones, 
and those subtler kinds of authority that lead to ordered societies, striking characters, and 
stated meanings, it uncovers the natural scene, the world of creation that has been present in 
the background from the beginning, and asserts in its last lines the celestial promise of an 
ordinary sky. 


... and the sky above the houses wore an air of extraordinary beauty, simplicity and peace. (435) 
Princeton, New Jersey 


BEVERLY ANN SCHLACK 


Virginia Woolf’s Strategy of Scorn 
in The Years and Three Guineas 


Scouse IS A COMPLICATED BEAST, a Janus-like figure which looks in the 
direction of the comic and the tragic, the satiric and the somber, at the same time. Existing 
in a kind of literary Purgatory somewhere between a brilliant, witty Paradise and a dark, 
abusive Hell, scorn is tragicomedy in miniature. Like tragedy, scorn reconciles itself, as it 
must, to the terrible presence of what is; like comedy, its tactic is to criticize and ridicule the 
disappointing orders of reality. It differs from tragedy in its decidedly non-heroic tone and 
its emphasis upon unredeemed defeats; yet it is a more rigorous and perhaps more coura- 
geous strategy than comedy, for it will have none of the facile compromise of cowardly 
happy-endings. It rejects the harmless, kindly, good-sense-of-humor-man to look instead 
into the grim face of painful truths. Scorn is no candy-coated, social-corrective comedy pill. 
Where comedy seduces us into laughing tolerance of mediocrity, and even satire can often be 
enjoyed from a relatively disaffiliated distance, scom is deliberately offensive. It destroys the 
reader’s detachment and forces him to participate in its own militant confrontation of the 
despicable. It lacks comedy’s indirect affirmation of an ideal, logical order and satire’s 
oblique recognition of morality. It is more cynical than righteous indignation and much 
more complicated than mere anger. It does not dissemble or stoop to conquer; it is—no pun 
intended—a wolf in wolf’s clothing. When it sees the malice of events, the snake lurking 
under the rock, its reply is instant aggression, its purpose the annihilation of reality’s re- 
volting reptiles. 

Given such a basic metaphysical stance (hostile) and blunt verbal manner, it is not sur- 
prising that, more often than not, scorn is not particularly funny. It will not trouble to be 
evasively amused about its chilling truths; it is as much inclined to make you wince as laugh. 
Because the more narrowly focused intensity of its critical vision exceeds that of wit, irony, 
or satire, scorn—like all powerful weapons—is risky to use. It is perpetually in danger of 
dissolving into its two polarized failures of tone: prosaic, nagging recrimination on the 
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one hand, or purely subjective bitterness on the other. It must walk a tightrope over the 
abyss of sheer nastiness and never tumble into it. At its highest levels of aesthetic success, 
scorn is succinct of form and irrefutable of content, an attitude utterly unanswerable by 
serious debate or clever retorts. As Camus observed, “there is no fate that cannot be sur- 
mounted by scorn."! 

It is an Ultimate Tactic, scorn; it 1s used by rebellious, Absurd heroes like Sisyphus 
against the very gods, and by the gods themselves as their species of Final Judgment— 
remember “the Lord shall have them in derision” (Psalms 2:4). 

Scorn exists in abundance in Woolf’s work, including the two works under considera- 
tion here. If it accomplishes little else, this brief examination of Woolf’s strategies of scorn 
should dispel any lingering notion that a lyric, “delicate” sensibility like Woolf's was in- 
capable of more substantial and defiant modes. 

The Years, a novel which exists in an ambiguous, unresolved, purgatorial world be- 
tween heaven and hell, affirmation and pessimism, society and solitude, fact and vision, is a 
fitting vehicle for the double faces of scorn. Early in The Years, Woolf calls our attention to 
“those fantastic laughers, the many-clawed gargoyle” fountains (47)*—an apt metaphor for 
her scornful strategies in this novel, where the laughter is often rather grim, gargoyle-faced, 
and many-clawed. Like a potent perfume, scorn permeates the conversations of the various 
characters, the descriptions of their appearance, and the revelation of their inner thoughts, 
as in Delia's caustic estimation of her father’s anguish over her mother’s death: “You did 
that very well. . . . It was like a scene in a play” (47). And there is a larger metaphysical, 
almost apocalyptic, scorn which breaks through in the contemptuous pessimism of the 
characters’ thoughts; e.g., Maggie’s “spasm of disgust” is the result of her feeling that people 
“stink!” (189). Scorn also infiltrates the omniscient narration: in the opening paragraph of 
the 1908 section, Woolf misanthropically swamps the reader with a veritable catalogue of 
negative images for the March wind, which is said to scom and deride the rotten leaves it 
tosses about, thus giving them “another span of degraded existence” (146). 

Much of the scornful humor in The Years is directed against Establishment values like 
religion and science. Delia finds the consolations of religion “a damnable lie!” (87); to 
Eleanor, churches are “pallid, [and] hoary-looking” (336). Scientific inquiry, in the form of 
endlessly repeated experiments with guinea-pigs which “proved nothing" (334) is mocked; 
physicians are dismissed as "humbugs" by North (385) and by Peggy (357), who is herself a 
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doctor. Indeed, Peggy irreverently finds that observing a statue of a nurse in uniform “always 
reminds me of an advertisement of sanitary towels” (336). 

The most malignant contempt in the novel, however, is lavished upon two targets: the 
martial and the marital. Martin thinks family life is “an abominable system” (222) ; North 
sees it as “conspiracy” or "contamination" (378) and he compares the trivia of married 
conversation to “the half-inarticulate munchings of animals in a stall . . . as they wallowed 
in the primeval swamp” (375). His vitriolic perception of married life is a black comedy of 
husbands off hunting while wives had “innumerable babies. And those babies had other 
babies: and the other babies had—adenoids" (375). This murderous verbal invective leads 
to North’s contemplation of a quite literal killing: as his solution to family life, he proposes 
“a little crystal into a tumbler, something starred and sharp, and make them swallow it” 
(375). As for scornful abuse of the military, Woolf puts into Sara’s mouth a scathing phrase, 
throbbing with controlled vehemence and glittering with virtuoso alliteration: “His Maj- 
esty's Royal Regiment of Rat-catchers” (314). Sara sneers at North as she pours tea: “ ‘How 
many lumps of sugar does a lieutenant in the Royal Rat-catchers require?" " (285),* then adds 
further insult to injury by conjuring up a vision of North “‘in his mud-coloured uniform, 
with his switch between his legs, and his ears sticking out on either side of his pink, foolish 
face” (285). Of course, sardonic scorn is the only just response to what Peggy calls the 
“immeasurable” (396) vanity of men, and to the smug, chivalrous chauvinism of Kitty’s 
father, who informs her “‘with his usual courteous irony, ‘Nature did not intend you to be a 
scholar, my dear’” (81). Least palatable of all, but quite persistent, is the strain of ethnic 
ridicule in the novel. There are caustic denigrations of Americans, the Irish, a bogus Belgian 
Count, Italians, the blacks, and Jews, who come in for the most abuse. 

Woolf’s use of scorn can display considerable craft and technical refinement. There is, 
for example, her fondness for lethal alliteration. In addition to the “Royal Regiment of 
Rat-catchers” phrase, she draws a disdainful caricature of a stout lady “masticating a 
mouthful of cold mutton” (x02) and she has North classify the party-going bores around 
him as “Dons and Duchesses, . . . Drabs and Drones” (404). Then there is Woolf's allusive 
scorn. One of the omniscient 1880 passages is a parody of Matthew 5:45, “your Father... 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." Woolf proposes a perhaps-god-of-rain? who 
rains “equally over the mitred and the bareheaded . . . all breathing kind, the munchers and 
chewers, the ignorant, the unhappy, those who toil in the furnace making innumerable 
copies of the same pot, . . . and also Mrs. Jones in the alley” (48). She produces a feminist 
reconstruction of Hamlet’s line ("thus conscience does make cowards of us all") by citing 
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“poverty, which as the poet says, makes cowards of us all” (TG 171).* And she has Martin en- 
counter a vapid young lady whose hollow-headed enthusiasms he finds “slightly pathetic. 
She must have been in the nursery three months ago, . . . eating bread and butter” (251). 
Martin’s scornful wit has in fact been appropriated from one of Byron’s most exhilarating 
satires, in which he declared of such simpering maidens: “The Nursery still lisps out in all 
they utter— / Besides, they always smell of bread and butter” (Beppo xxxix 311-12). 

At one point in The Years, North observes that “through it all ran some queer breath of 
mockery tinged with affection” (413). In the disgruntled feminism of Three Guineas, how- 
ever, tinges of affection are noticeably absent. Included in Woolf’s various strategies are 
numerous similes, and metaphors composed of contemptuous comparisons; e.g., she dis- 
tinguishes among the diverse scents of sexism—the word “Miss” is an aroma (50), “Mrs.” 
is a rank smell (52), and the male world’s reaction to both has the “odour” of the "cat let out 
of the bag; and it is a Tom" (52). Disrespectful rhetorical questions abound; in fact, Three 
Guineas develops the implications of Woolf’s earliest scornful query: when before has an 
educated man asked a mere woman for her opinion of something as important as preventing 
war? Moreover, Woolf uses what might be called a technique of redundancy which delib- 
erately nags her subject into its belittled place of inferiority. Marriage, that “unpaid-for edu- 
cation” (6) in practical psychology, is repeatedly called “the one great profession open to 
our class” (6, 20, 137, et passim). “Arthur’s Education Fund,” a phrase repeated over half a 
dozen times in two pages (4-5), becomes a stubborn blight upon the landscape, as stupidly 
persistent a reality as it is unjust. Such disgusted redundancy functions as does a travesty; 
i.e., it insultingly mimics the same-old-familiar-songs of sexism. Observe how Woolf bur- 
dens us down with the enervating repetitions of the following passage: “there is the same 
waste of strength, waste of temper, waste of time, and waste of money. Almost the same 
daughters ask almost the same brothers for almost the same privileges. Almost the same 
gentlemen intone almost the same refusals for almost the same reasons” (66). So too does the 
whole of Three Guineas subject readers to the sheer crushing weight of lengthy citations in 
the text, followed by verbose, dissertationese footnoting. All overwhelm us with what is to 
be, like the tactic of scorn itself, unanswerable evidence. 

Again and again Woolf denigrates male chauvinist logic, springing her traps as cunningly 
as ever Socrates painted an unwary conversationalist into logical corners. She composes 
little travesties of the Aristotelian syllogism : “Yet Mr. Baldwin says one thing; Mr. Whitaker 
says another. If Mr. Baldwin is well informed, so is Mr. Whitaker. Nevertheless, they contra- 
dict each other" (49). She plays reductio ad absurdum with the peacock apparel of the soldier 
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and the scholar, suggesting that if men are to be adorned with silly metal strips, colored - 
ribbons, caps, gowns and hoods, then a woman might advertise “ther motherhood by a tuft 
of horsehair on the left shoulder" (21). In her corrosive demolition of St Paul (166-69), she 
derides his tendency to invoke the “familiar but always suspect trinity of accomplices, An- 
gels, nature and law, to support his personal opinion"—in addition, that is, to damning his 
obscure language, entertaining us with specimens of his scrambled logic, suggesting that he 
was a suspicious man and a latently incestuous bachelor, and comparing his thinking to the 
Nazi mentality. Many more far less holy men have their glaring inconsistencies unmasked 
and mocked.* Citing male objections to suffragette “violence,” Woolf points out that ag- 
gressive behavior only becomes “heroic when carried out on a large scale by men with 
machine-guns” (163). In excoriating the suddenly righteous gentlemen who can tolerate the 
wholesale carnage of world wars but not the suffragette who kicks an occasional shin in 
self-defense, Woolf uses the same tactic of scorn that her much-admired Shelley used to 
blistering effect when he demanded of Keats’s inconsistent critics, “what gnat did they 
strain at here, after having swallowed all those camels ?"* 

Note that for both Shelley and Woolf it is an ethical anger, an impersonal issue like 
injustice, not private neurosis, which prompts the justifiable dissatisfactions of scorn. Woolf 
observes that derision is one of “the four great teachers” of women (79), and calls “ridicule, 
censure and contempt” "so essential for sanity, and so invaluable in preventing the great 
modern sins of vanity, egotism, and megalomania" (82). She has seen that the “dominator,” 
as she calls him, is particularly susceptible “‘to ridicule or defiance on the part of the female” 
(181). And truly, her scorn— whether in feminist pamphlet or imaginative fiction—both 
mocks and defies. It is a strategy of courage and integrity, a stance which sustains personal 
dignity and confers intellectual honor upon those of the oppressed who find their reality too 
real for evasion, or victory, or laughter. If the gods themselves cannot defeat it, mere mortal 
chauvinists and a hypocrite society cannot stifle scorn's rebellion either. Woolf has made, I 
think, utterly appropriate, penetrating, proud, and valiant use of it. 
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MADELINE M. HUMMEL 


From the Common Reader to the 
Uncommon Critic 


Three Guineas and the Epistolary Form 


You HAVE ASKED ME to deliver up a “nugget of pure truth”! to wrap up 
between the pages of your notebook—in fifteen minutes, mind you, not even an hour. And 
though the Modern Language Association 1s known for its nuggets of truth, this epistle will 
prove exceptional. I am afraid I have, moreover, no guinea to contribute to your cause, 
though I have contributed $40 to the Hilton Hotel, so I want to get my money’s worth. For I, 
like the women who attended the Congress of the Women’s Co-operative Guild in 1915,* 
have much to say but little time. I address you with the resolute spirit of the woman from 
Yorkshire, who came up to Newcastle from her provincial hamlet, fearing that her shot 
might miss its mark, but aiming nevertheless. 

To Woolf, who sat in the audience that June night in 1913, it was obvious that many of 
those women at the Congress, miners’ wives and farmers’ wives, were thinking of the re- 
form of the Divorce Laws, of the taxation of land values, of the Minimum Wage, and of the 
education of children over fourteen. And, most important, they were “unanimously of the 
opinion that Adult Suffrage should become a Government measure.” Yet, as Woolf knew, 
"in all that audience among all those women who worked, who bore children, who scrubbed 
and cooked and bargained, there was not a single woman with a vote.” 

We too are concerned with wider problems as we speak today: unemployment—now 


1 Virginia Woolf A Room of One’s Own (NY: Har- Central Commuttee was elected, and the Congress, at- 
court, Brace and World, Harbinger ed 1957) 3 (here- tended by rooo delegates, was presided over by the 
after cited as AROO). working woman President of the Year. This Congress 

2 In 1973 the Guild numbered 1400 branches and had was the highlight of each year. 

67,000 members. Each branch of the Guild managed its 3 Virginia Woolf “Introductory Letter” Life As We 
own affairs, but branches were associated in self- Have Known It ed Margaret Llewelyn Davies (Lon- 
governing Districts and Sections, For the whole Guild a don: Hogarth Press 1931) xvu, xix. 
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81/,% in California, universities whose numbers are falling, women and outsiders whose 
marginal existence in the University is being eroded, famine in India, political chaos in 
Portugal, resignation over economic problems in the United States, and public schools in 
revolt. And though we all vote now, that privilege fails to resolve the despair of a culture in 
transition. Well, I can hear you asking, how does all this affect what you have to say about 
Three Guineas? 

When you asked me to explain what I meant by the epistolary form, you added that 
among so many "relevant" papers one solid stylistic study would be welcome (my original 
title was “Three Guineas and the Epistolary Mode: A Study in Stylistics”). But you know 
that Christopher Caudwell wrote “the revolutionary artist is revolutionary in form,” and 
Woolf would certainly agree. Indeed, Woolf’s formal rebellions, as seen in the shape and 
design of her novels and essays, are all related to her growing aesthetic and political aware- 
ness. On July 27 1934, for instance, less than a year before she conceived Three Guineas, she 
notes in her diary: “I mean, that I have to some extent forced myself to break every mould 
and find a fresh form, that is, of expression for everything I feel or think.’ Thus mine is a 
letter about form, but we should assume that form for Woolf is always revolutionary. 

And Three Guineas is no mean feat. As we know, Woolf conceived of The Years and 
Three Guineas as a unit. She said in her diary on June 3 1938, “Anyhow that’s the end of six 
years floundering, striving, much agony, some ecstasy: lumping The Years and Three 
Guineas together as one book—as indeed they are” (AWD 284). But if these two were ham- 
mered out of the same stone, they are entirely different in form. In 1935 it must have been a 
matter of some concern to Woolf how she would write her “‘ant-Fascist pamphlet,” as she 
first called it. On December 30 1935 she exclaimed in her diary: 

I had an idea . . . about how to make my war book—to pretend it's all the articles editors have 


asked me to write during the past few years on all sorts of subjects. . . . This would give me the 
right to wander; also put me in the position of the one asked. (AWD 252-53) 


By January 3 1936 the idea was more concrete. “The next book I think of calling Answers to 
Correspondents” (AWD 254). Thus we have the anomalous combination of an apparently 
wandering form upheld by the angry political realizations of a lifetime. 

Woolf understood the advantages of an epistolary form very well. Her father was the 
editor of The Works of Samuel Richardson (1883) and Woolf herself was intrigued with the 
history of the epistolary form as forerunner of the psychological novel. Woolf wrote about 
the letters of Laetitia Pilkington, the Duchess of Newcastle, Henry Walpole, Henry James, 


4 Virginia Woolf A Writer’s Diary ed Leonard Woolf (NY: Harcourt 1954) 213 (hereafter cited as AWD). 
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and the letters of Lord Chesterfield to his son. In addition, her treatise on poetry entitled 
“A Letter to a Young Poet” is expressed in the epistolary form. Finally, she was acquainted 
with Defoe’s Little Review and Addison’s The Spectator, periodicals which gradually took 
shape as Letters to the Editor. Thus, when she chose this form for Three Guineas, we can be 
sure that Woolf had done her homework. 

Now what were the problems and what were the advantages of such a form? Did it 
moderate the radicalism of Three Gusneas? 

In A Room of One’s Own, Woolf solved the problem of how to address her readers 
unpretentiously, and her solution was crucial to her overall success as a social critic. Whereas 
in her literary essays she invented the universal term “we” for the common reader and em- 
ployed that persona convincingly, in A Room of One’s Own she divided the usual first per- 
son persona into two voices. One is the voice of the biased narrator, and one 1s the voice of 
the historical narrator, call her “Mary Beton, Mary Seton, Mary Carmichael or by any name 
you please” (AROO 5). We hear the historical voice as it retrospectively reports the history 
of the common woman in her quest for a proper educational system and adequate financial 
security. However, the common woman lives in a world ruled by a common man, so the 
biased narrator is very open about her subjectivity: 

"T" is only a convenient term for somebody who has no real being. Lies will flow from my lips but 


there may be some truth mixed up with them; it is for you to seek out this truth and to decide 
whether any part of it is worth keeping. (AROO 4) 


Thus the fictional dialogue between the biased “T” and the historical “I” evokes a constant 
cycle in which it becomes clear that the notion of objective history is impossible. During this 
process the reader becomes an analogue of all those who look on, yet participate in the 
actual making of history. 

But the luxury of a fictional Mary Carmichael who can ruminate among past problems 
is denied to the doubly burdened narrator of Three Guineas: here, the *I" narrator must 
embody both bias and objectivity. Although she reports the past, she is essentially respond- 
ing to a very urgent situation: how to prevent a war. Thus what was essentially a problem 
centering on privacy and education in A Room of One's Own 1s revealed in all its implica- 
tions in Three Guineas, and these implications are reflected in the narrative technique. 

It is not accidental that Three Guineas’ form is epistolary. The first advantage of such a 
form is its promise to be revelatory. From the moment we are told “three years is a long time 
to leave a letter unanswered,” we anticipate hearing secret truths. And indeed, our expecta- 
tions hark back to the conventions of the late seventeenth century when there was a popular 
demand for true “histories” of common lives. Related to this is the epistolary narrative’s 
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link to biography, for in both genres the narrator is blessed with the inherently dramatic 
effect of residing between past events and present feelings. Added to this is the delightful 
license of the narrator who can call attention to his or her own literary processes. For ex- 
ample, the female narrator in Three Guineas “digresses” on the second page of the first 
chapter: 

Withour someone warm and breathing on the other side of the page, letters are worthless. You, 
then, who ask the question, are a little grey on the temples. . . . Yet you have never sunk into the 
contented apathy of middle life, for . . . instead of . . . pruning your pear trees you are. . . presiding 
over this and that, asking questions, with the sound of the guns in your ears. For the rest, you began 
your education at one of the great public schools and finished it at the University.* 


At this point the narrator stumbles on the first difficulty of communication: though she and 
her male correspondent "speak with the same accent” there is a gulf between them which 
has produced three years of silence. They need a mediator, so Mary Kingsley is called in. 

Her voice creates a liaison between past and present by plunging us into such phenomena 
as Arthur's Education Fund. For those who have read Pendennis, the narrator bids us re- 
member that from the thirteenth century to the present, that fund has been a voracious 
receptacle. Thus the narrator rebukes her liberal correspondent, claiming that he sees that 
“semi-monastic congregation of buildings” as his old school, while to us, who see it through 
the shadow of Arthur's Education Fund, it recalls “a little woman with a red nose who is not 
well educated herself but has an invalid mother to support” (TG 11). Thus begins the vast 
historical chorus of complaints which Woolf will catalogue throughout Three Guineas. 

A correspondence is like a dialogue except that the partners are separated, and are un- 
able to reply immediately or ask questions. Thus the choice of material is highly focused, 
indeed often metaphoric, as Arthur’s Education Fund becomes in Three Guineas. And 
Woolf’s first chapter is a panoply of metaphoric and associative leaps creating the not-so- 
playful combative atmosphere which will sustain the rest of the story. For what emerges as 
the hypothetical exchanges accelerate is that the “I” speaker is merely the theoretical equal 
of the “you.” And as the “I” speaker and the “you” speaker form the most basic rhetorical 
unit of antagonistic parleys, so Woolf echoes these arguments in a series of imaginary 
debates. 

For just as we are on the point of throwing up our hands in alienation, another letter is 
introduced. The honorary treasurer’s voice takes precedence over the liberal’s voice. And 
this interception of voices superseding each other is the political translation of Woolf’s 


5 Virginia Woolf Three Gusneas (London: Hogarth Press 1938) 8 and 9 (hereafter cited as TG). 
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stylistic keynote to her later novels. There, critics have identified that cacophonous swirl of 
voices as Woolf’s multipersonal point of view. At any rate, after contending that “the col- 
leges for the sisters of educated men are, compared with their brothers’ colleges, shamefully 
poor,” the narrator turns to her male friend, reminding him that “proof of that last fact 
comes pat to hand in the honorary treasurer’s letter asking for money with which to rebuild 
her college. She has been asking for some time; she is still asking it seems” (TG 56). For even 
in 1937 at Cambridge, the women’s colleges were not allowed to be members of the Uni- 
versity, though both men and women contributed funds to the University (TG 55). The nar- 
rator accordingly asks “what answer ought we to make her when she asks us to help her to 
rebuild her college ?" The satirical logic of investing the liberal's support begins for Woolf 
what was to be the most intractable materialist argument she ever made. For if only eco- 
nomically strong people have the time and capacity to think about how to prevent war, and 
if people become economically independent because of good educations, then there is an 
inextricable relationship between the honorary treasurer’s request for a guinea and the 
liberal’s request for commitment. 

Three Guineas is written in reference to the interlocking systems of education, work, and 
war, and the proximity of its relationships is felt most acutely in the dominant irony of its 
narration: both the "T" and the “you” voices speak in similar tones and patterns. Thus, the 
female, upon entering the public sphere, encounters her male representative and takes up 
his forms of debate. Yet, her language is artificial, for actually she is still an outsider. Though 
she must emulate the form of his argument, she is nevertheless extremely angry and inter- 
mittently speaks out in sarcastic outbursts. 

In the second chapter, Woolf intensifies the stylistic devices which act as a vehicle for her 
anger. Images of numbers proliferate, and of course there is a relationship between them and 
Woolf’s concept of justice. For example, Whitaker’s Almanac informs us that “the work 
of an archbishop is worth £15,000 a year to the State; the work of a judge is worth £5,000 a 
year . . . but wives and mothers and daughters who work all day . . . are paid nothing what- 
ever" (TG 99). Thus gradually Woolf insists that the politics of the family are inseparable 
from the politics of the State. And as we listen to these voices debating the issue, we are 
reminded of question and answer periodicals like The Tatler and The Spectator, so popular 
in the early eighteenth century. 

Woolf spared A Room of One’s Own from excessive subjectivity by upholding a single 
standard in it. Specifically, the writer’s mind, like Shakespeare’s, must be in a state of 
androgyny where its male and female elements are in cooperation rather than competition. 
Yet, even in A Room of One’s Own, Woolf questioned her ideal, for if one of the character- 
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istics of a mature mind is that “it does not think specially or separately of sex,” she saw that 
“no age can ever have been so stridently sex-conscious as our own; those innumerable 
books by men about women in the British Museum are a proof of it? (AROO 103). And in 
Three Guineas the conflict continues: one must be m unity with one’s fellows, yet one must 
see what they have done to the world. And because she always speaks from an outsider’s 
vantage point, very often the narrator in Three Gusneas invokes universals of negation. For 
instance, the narrator asks how we as outsiders can be,expected to protect intellectual lib- 
erty when that privilege has always been denied us. What would happen, for example, if the 
"daughters of educated men absent themselves from church?” (TG 214). 

" Once again Woolf interlaces document with document, and her continuing dependence 
. on the pedantic arbiters of institutional opinion is one of her most effective ironic devices. 
Partially because of this irony, the reader discovers the link between Fascism and the Church. 
For instance, to the founder of Christianity, there were no distinctions in sex— "for ye are 
all one in Christ Jesus”—and there is little doubt that women were prophetesses in the early 
days. Nonetheless, the Church had to be interpreted by another mind and that mind was 
St Paul's, who thought women unfit for any authority over men. By the fifth century religion 
was organized, but the deaconess, even if she were ordained, had to remain outside the 
Church. In conclusion, St Paul's mind is reinterpreted by the corporate mind of the Arch- 
bishop's Commission which modestly speaks for all the Church: 


“While the Commission as a whole would not give their positive assent to the view that a woman 1s 
inherently incapable of recerving the grace of order, and consequently to admission to any of the 
three Orders, we believe that the general mind of the Church is still in accord with the continuous 
tradition of a male priesthood." (TG 226) 


As the narrator knows, when we hear that tumultuous clamor ringing out—“‘you shall not, 
shall not"—often our courage disappears and silence manifests itself. Then we become fully 
conscious of your “strong feeling." Shouldn't the Nazi be crushed m our own country be- 
fore we crush him abroad? Surely the alliance of fear and anger in the unfair war between 
the sexes is paradigmatic for the conditions of global war. As Woolf says, “the public and 
private worlds are inseparably connected ; and the tyrannies and servilities of one are the 
tyrannies and servilities of the other" (TG 258). 

Paradoxically, then, the liberal must understand that intellectual ike is best strength- 
ened by negating those platitudes which in the past have stood for “freedom.” For the poets 
may talk of dreams, but we must talk about facts. Finally, assuming an ironic stance, the 
narrator freely gives the guinea “without any other conditions than you choose to impose 
upon yourself.” Yet we are not deluded by the comic dénouement. Our minds retrace the 
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intricate dilemmas which the epistolary narrators so accurately exposed, and we wistfully 
remember that the mediation in A Room of One’s Own between the speakers and circum- 
stances resulted in at least a formal conclusion. But even this is impossible in Three Guineas. 
And so I will make an end of my letter, apologizing three times over for its length, yet re- 
minding you of my early warning that this letter would contain no "pure nugget of truth." 


University of California, Santa Cruz 


H 
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“The struggle . . . to combine respect and loathing ” 


From Time and Tide June 25 1938— General Research and Humanities . 
Division. The accompanying editorial noted: “Mrs. Woolf's best-seller, 
Three Guineas, descending on the peaceful fold of reviewers, has thrown 
them into that dreadful kind of internal conflict that leads to nervous 
breakdown. On the one hand there is Mrs. Woolf's position in literature: 
not to praise her work would be a solecism no reviewer could possibly 
afford to make. On the other hand there ıs her theme, which is not 
merely disturbing to nine out of ten reviewers but revolting." 


VICTORIA S. MIDDLETON 


` The Years: “A Deliberate Failure" 


"Tras DEPRESSING STYLE of what has been called Virginia Woolf's worst 
novel has inspired eloquent condemnation from her critics. W. H. Mellers grudgingly ad- 
mires the skill with which Virginia Woolf conveys “a quality of passive desolation which 
is comparable with the neurasthenic weariness and fatigue" of Kurt Weill’s music.! In her 
fine chapter on the novel, Josephine O’Brien Schaefer captures the “almost Swiftean revul- 
sion from the human flesh” that characterizes its style.? However, critics have not generally 
accounted for the scope, nature, and effect of stylistic “flaws” in The Years. This omission 
may be attributable to the tendency in recent analyses of the novel towards segregation of 
style and visionary content. The critical consensus, that is, seems to be that whatever Vir- 
ginia Woolf is saying in The Years, she could have said it better. In this paper, I would like to 
explore the alternate possibility that Virgihia Woolf sought to write a novel that would call 
unto question her aesthetic. 

At times parodic of Woolf’s own wnting, The Years is finally anti-visionary. A Writer’s 
Diary attests to her deep-seated skepticism in the 1930s over the communicability of her 
vision of reality and over the possibility of literary creation itself. The Years 1s the necessary 
result of a convergence of particular social forces and aesthetic preoccupations. It is both - 
product and condemnation of conditions depicted within the novel and deplored by Virginia 
Woolf in her essays throughout that decade. Before placing The Years in that context, it 
will first be necessary to discuss Virginia Woolf’s aims for the novel and the execution of 
these through style. 


Although the novel has received relatively little close analysis, its place in the œuvre of 
Virginia Woolf has long exercised her critics. Whether they like or dislike it, scholars have 
tended to interpret The Years chiefly as the embodiment of a set of characteristic ideas and 


i W. H. Mellers “Mrs. Woolf and Life” rpt m The 2 Josephine O’Bnen Schaefer The Three-Fold Na- 
Importance of Scrutiny ed Eric Bentley (NY: George W. ture of Reality in the Novels of Virginia Woolf (The 
Stewart 1948) 381. Hague: Mouton & Co 1965) 184. 
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aesthetic precepts. Critics who praise The Years hold that it presents a vision of reality in a 
more accessible fictional form and style than most Woolf novels.* The majority of Woolf 
scholars, however, find The Years an ugly and poorly written novel, at best a misfire.‘ 
Whether they like or loathe it, most scholars share the presupposition that The Years was 
meant to convey philosophical and aesthetic values implicit in Woolf’s previous fiction.’ 

In contrast to this comparative interpretation, the earliest discussions of The Years 
pointed to intrinsic problems which more recent critics have slighted. Virginia Woolf her- 
self welcomed one of the first reviews of the novel, Basil de Selincourt’s article in The 
Observer, since it convinced her “that my intention in The Years may be not so entirely 
muted and obscured as I feared.’ It is enlightening to consider what Virginia Woolf means 
by calling The Years “a creative, a constructive book” (AWD 268) in the context of what 
de Selincourt says about it. 

De Selincourt finds that the novel “drives toward disjunction.”? Motifs such as deaths 
and unsuccessful dinner parties contribute to social disintegration on the level of plot ac- 
tion. More abstractly, on the level of what he calls “poetry,” de Selincourt characterizes 
The Years as a “kaleidoscope” of “tiny cubes” of experience, each containing an infinity of 
consciousness yet each inevitably isolated from the rest. Though he thinks Virginia Woolf 
has sought to overcome separateness between minds by objectifying it fictionally, de Selin- 
court feels her quest is paradoxical. In Woolf’s representation of consciousness, the poetic 
image calls attention to itself in a way that ultimately isolates the apprehending mind— 
within and without fiction. It is, in short, a self-contradictory technique used in a self-defeat- 
ing quest. 

Other contemporaries of Virginia Woolf found in The Years a radical skepticism about 
human interaction. John Hawley Roberts thought that “to write a novel demonstrating 


3 Admurers of the novel include James Hafley in The 
Glass Roof. Vrrgmia Woolf as Novelist (Berkeley: 
Univ of California Press 1954); Herbert Marder m ''Be- 
yond The Lighthouse: The Years” Bucknell Review 
151 (1967) 61-70; and Harvena Richter m Virgrma 
Woolf: The Inward Voyage (Princeton: Princeton Univ 
Press 1970). 

4 In addition to Schaefer, critics who dismiss the 
novel as a failure include Charles G. Hoffmann, in 
"Virginia Woolf's Manuscript Revisions of Tbe Years" 
PMLA 84 (Jan 1969) 79-89, and Jean Guiguet, m Vrr- 
guma Woolf and Her Works trans Jean Stewart (NY: 
Harcourt 1966). 

5 Foc example, Guiguet (310) insists that the mes- 


sage of The Years—plus ça change—is what “The 
Waves has already told us with its infinitely more mys- 
terious, More moving voice, and surely with far more 
truth diffused through its poetic imprecision." Charles 
Hoffmann (88-89) shares Guiguet's regret that Eleanor 
Pargiter is inadequate to the visionary synthesis needed 
in the novel, inferior to Bernard in The Waves and to 
Mrs Ramsay m To the Lighthouse. 

6 A Whiter’s Diary ed Leonard Woolf (NY: Har- 
court 1954) 268 (cated hereafter m the text as AWD). 

7 “Infinity in Experience: Virginia Woolf’s New 
Novel” The Observer Sunday, March 14 1937, p 5, 
cols 3-5. 
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that there 1s no chance of understanding ourselves or our neighbors 1s almost perverse.” 
Virginia Woolf is “cutting off the flow of fiction at its source."* Roberts and de Selincourt 
see that The Years is a complex work exploring the very possibility of literary creation and 
communication. In my opinion, their approach is more useful than reading The Years as a 
metaphysical treatise contained in a form more or less appropriate. Virginia Woolf herself 
indicates how we should approach The Years; indeed, her own words may answer some of 
the critics. 


Entries in A Writer's Diary about her states of mind in creating and her working plans for the 
novel somewhat clarify the intentions she hoped to realize ın it. Reconstructing the context 
in which Virginia Woolf wrote the novel is important, for it has been too convenient to at- 
tribute its “failure” to a lapse in creative power or to menopausal tensions.’ While it is 
impossible conclusively to ascertain subconscious motivations and influences, I believe that 
the author was right to insist that The Years is not “a tired book, a last effort” (AWD 266). 

During the three years Virginia Woolf was writing The Years (1932-35); her diary 
entries reveal extremes of pessimism and exhilaration, a manic-depressive mood rhythm 
which she desired to capture in her fiction. Her own state of mind— "all I know, feel, laugh 
at, despise, like, admire, hate and so on"— was to'be reflected (AWD 191). As well as this 
flux of feelings, the novel’s content would “include satire, comedy, poetry, narrative” (AWD 
191). Having dismissed these generic categories as formal possibilities, Virginia Woolf won- 
dered, “What form is to hold them all together?” (191). Clearly The Years was begun as a 
conscious departure from traditional novel form. We shall see that it became a departure 
from her own practice as well. 

Virginia Woolf initially conceived of The Years as a paradoxical composite of “propa- 
ganda” and fiction (236), a “novel of fact” (184), more radically, “an Essay-Novel" (183). 
Her original goal was to alternate chapters of essay and fiction in order to create an extra- 
ordinary hybrid of (potentially conflicting) ends and means. However, she ultimately saw 
that the potency and meaning of the work required her "leaving out the interchapters— 
compacting them in the text” (AWD 189). She would make the novel itself the embodiment 
of her argument. Nevertheless, setting aside the essay did not resolve her problems with 
form; as late as 1935 she recorded that “a kind of form is, I hope, imposing itself’ (AWD 
248). Here Virginia Woolf appeared to feel that the novel was not fully under her control; or 


8 “The End of the English Novel?” Virgrua Quar- Brography (NY: Harcourt 1972) 1 197. 
terly Review 13 (1937) 439, 437- to Hoffmann 79-80 
9 Quentm Bell implies this m Virga Woolf: A 
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perhaps it might be more accurate to say that she seemed reluctant to acknowledge con- 
sciously the implications of what she was writing. 

Critics usually hold that formal symmetry was never achieved in The Years because the 
author failed to synthesize fact and vision.!! However, her diary suggests that she may have 
deliberately restrained the unifying impulse in herself which would have made the book, 
formally, a single thing. At times she willfully resisted both the "tug to vision" (AWD 184) 
and the full presentation of background information (AWD 276). Apparently some part of 
her being willed this uneasy compromise as the set of conditions from which Tbe Years 
would be generated. One way to describe the conflict which seriously impeded her writing 
is not as being between fact and vision but between writing and revising. We must remember 
that Virginia Woolf wrote fairly fluently from 1932 until about 1935 when problems of 
"architecting" began to trouble her (AWD 238). Perhaps it was in this revision process that 
she confronted most painfully the implications of form or lack of it in The Years. 

Rewriting was always “the chillest part of the whole business of writing, the most de- 
pressing—exacting” (AWD 7o) for Virginia Woolf. In earlier books, she had conceived the 
form first (Jacob’s Room; To the Lighthouse; The Waves), and revision had taken the 
direction of unifying and harmonizing. She rewrote Mrs. Dalloway as “‘one works with a 
wet brush over the whole, and joins parts separately composed and gone dry” (AWD 68). 
She aimed at “one consecutive writing of The Waves etc.—the interludes—so as to work it 
into one” (AWD 158). In that novel, her goal was “a saturated unchopped completeness” 
(AWD 160). However, just as Virginia Woolf worked on The Years without a clear, con- 
trolling idea of form, so revision also involved a departure from her usual practice, as the 
following diary entry suggests: 

The thing is to contract: each scene to be a scene: much dramatised: contrasted: each to be care- 
fully dominated by one interest: some generalised. (AWD 224) 

This comment, with its colons and lack of subordination, actually imitates the effect of 
independent, juxtaposed units that her design for The Years embraced. The diary further 
reveals that Virginia Woolf sought to achieve an effect of stylistic discontinuity “‘by breaking 
up, the use of thought skipping and parentheses” (AWD 233). This fragmenting of voice and 
thought seems to have been inimical to her genius. It suggests that Virginia Woolf delib- 
erately chose to work in a mode contrary to her deepest creative instincts. We must tum to 
the novel itself to determine what stylistic effects such practices yielded, and perhaps to 
learn why she sought them. 


ii See Guiguet 312. 
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Techniques of disruption may account for some of the obscurity of The Years, for intelligible 
pattern is difficult to perceive. The weather interludes that preface the chapters, for example, 
seem to announce a structure that is not to be found. There is no single temporal relationship 
between interlude and narrative; not even any absolute correspondence between the length 
of the preface and that of the succeeding story; and no apparent consistency in the duration 
of either interludes or narratives. Other patterns, especially imagistic, suggest themselves. 
Echoes between images repeated in the interludes and in the text necessarily signal important 
correspondences: so the reader thinks, but he is deceived. The interludes are full of false 
clues in the form of images whose recurrence yields only an illusion of meaning; pseudo- 
symbols with no ultimate resonance; and purposeless, self-duplicating actions. 

Lack of significant repetition makes The Years difficult to read, but perhaps even more 
mystifying is the monotonous repetitiveness which characterizes the novel. The Years is a 
labyrinth in which there are a number of stylistic blind alleys. Images, actions, thoughts, 
dialogue, and other units of meaning that are repeated induce us to look for some under- 
lying principle. In The Years, we wonder with Eleanor, “Does everything then come over 
agam a little differently? . . . If so, is there a pattern; a theme, recurring, like music; half 
remembered, half foreseen ?1 

This question remains unanswered, the desired patter is withheld. Instead, in this novel 
repetition seems to become an end in itself. What should be a stylistic technique for unifying 
a fictional world apparently usurps the author’s control. However, this effect of chaos 1s 
deliberate; it is created through two types of repetition. The first is the repetition of thought, 
speech, and gesture by the characters in the novel. The second is what may be called struc- 

tural repetition of images, phrases, and events by the author. These two types coalesce in 
— “Present Day,” where characters in search of an author confront the chaos of their lives. 

Critics often blame the disunity of The Years on the inadequacies of its characters. 
Eleanor is the chief target of such criticism by Charles Hoffmann, for example, who finds 
that “too much of a burden is placed on Eleanor's interrupted and often discursive vision. 
..." Hoffmann and others believe that Virginia Woolf wanted Eleanor to be a successful 
unifying force within the novel. To refute this, there is evidence in A Writer’s Diary that 
Virginia Woolf deliberately weakened the visionary powers of this character. She intended 
to turn her into a caricature of the Mrs Ramsay figures, the great unifiers in her other books. 


12 The Years (NY : Harcourt 1937) 369 (this edition the onginal visionary character, “Elvira,” into Eleanor 
cited hereafter m the text). and Sally; she feared that Elvira was becoming “too 
13 Hoffmann 89. dominant” (AWD rox) Elvira was first to be the 
I4 Virgima Woolf seems deliberately to have split spokeswoman for the author (AWD 189). At that ume 
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Eleanor cannot create experiences that will endure as revivifying memories. Instead of re- 
newing themselves by reliving experience meaningfully, characters like Eleanor literally 
re-enact their pasts. 

Efforts to comprehend and control life in The Years yield only deformation. Cliché 
behavior dominates the Pargiters’ lives, as the repetition of thoughts, speech, and gestures 
proves. Distorted into habitual behavior, life becomes grotesque caricature. Abel's daugh- 
ters Delia and Rose, among others, conform to private fictions as they grow older and more 
habit-ridden. Delia, full of passionate rebellion in “1880,” despises her father’s hypocritical 
grief at his wife’s death (47). When she next appears, however, her own life has become a 
performance. Like a character actress, Delia perpetually plays the role of the “harum- 
scarum Irish hostess” (365). Her sister Rose continues to inhabit the fictive world of child- 
hood, pretending to be “Pargiter of Pargiter’s Horse.” While her upright bearing contributes 
to her storybook heroism, it also betrays a kind of inner rigidity. The encounter with an 
exhibitionist at age ten obviously terrified her so much that, thirty years later, her manner 
reveals its repression. Questioning Maggie (in ““r910”) about drunken men following her at 
night, Rose armors herself against masculine attack, pinning and buttoning herself together 
“as if she were making ready” (173). The psychological background of repressed sexual 
fear is masked by the “Pargiter’s Horse” romance; consequently, her own existence shrinks 
to the dimensions of an oft-told tale. Perhaps her deafness 1s the ultimate symbol of this 
withdrawal into a private world of memories and repeated fancies. 

The sterility of repeated action is evoked through habits and gestures handed down from 
one Pargiter to another. The inheritance of nervous tics and generally unproductive be- 
havior— for instance, the fumbling with the wick under the tea kettle in “1880” and “1908” 
—implies that a kind of crazy determinism operates in the novel. Unconsciously and un- 
willingly repeated by generations of Pargiters, such actions acquire the general status of 
myths or rituals but are devoid of spiritual or communal purpose. 

In The Years, not only action but thought as well may be controlled by insidious clichés. 
The smoke that dominates the landscape in the preface to “1891” becomes literal smoke 
from Eugénie's bonfire. To Abel Pargiter, it symbolizes the passing of his youth and the 


she seems to have been Sally: sec references to “Elvira 
in bed” (190) and to “Bobby and Elvira" meeting at St 
Paul’s (205); “Elvira & George, or John, talkang m her 
room” appear to be Sally and North (211) But then 
Elvira as Eleanor goes out of the house with knot in 
handkerchief and coppers in hand (214). By January 23 
1935 Virginia Woolf has separated “my Sarah and El- 


vira" (230). Hoffmann (87) suggests that Woolf tried 
to diminish Eleanor’s visionary role further by focusing 
on the rebel Delia m “1880” rather than on Eleanor, the 
“onifier.”” Eleanor, mild and discursive, and Sally, the 
Cassandra-like prophetess of doom, share the visionary 
role 
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departure of his children (128). However, this uncharacteristic sentimentality is determined 
by a mental operation of which the Colonel is unaware: the smoky rooms have brought to 
mind the truism, “one must bum one’s own smoke” (127-28). His poignant insight— 
“perhaps he never would tell anybody anything”—is by association reduced to the level of 
cliché. Only the reader perceives the ironic appropriateness of this judgment on the Colo- 
nel’s life (and on everyone else's). 

Words can actually dictate thought processes. One can almost trace the genealogy of the 
word “poppy-cock,” for example. Eleanor first hears it used at Renny’s party in "917" 
(286) by Nicholas, who probably passes it on to his friend Sally. She includes it in a letter to 
North, who adopts the word and recalls it twice at the final party. The first time he is 
-consciously trying to add it to his vocabulary; the second use is unconscious— it has dictated 
his thoughts. War is “poppy-cock,” politics is “poppy-cock”—the ineffectuality of the 
- word, seemingly the Pargiters’ only tool against such threats, is shown by its occurrence 
during World War I and during the Fascist buildup. Minds thus trapped linguistically, 
whose thoughts are dictated by single words, fail utterly to master the world around them. 

These instances of cliché behavior proliferate, all sharing certain traits: origin in a verbal 
construct; failure to bring about either catharsis or productive action (e.g., conquest of a 
suppressed fear); and perpetual, compulsive repetition. Human beings are controlled by 
fictions, instead of using them to confront reality. 

We must be wary of attributing free will to the Pargiters, however, and recall that their 
ficnon-dominated lives are circumscribed by the larger fiction of the novel. Virginia Woolf 
"traps" them in other ways as well as in action, memory, thought, and speech. Several types 
of structural repetition create the impression that the Pargiters are forced to repeat their 


 - ives. First, recurring objects become the focus for different pairs of eyes. The pigeons' 


cooing echoes like a refrain throughout the book and is heard in turn by Kitty in “1880,” by 
Eleanor m “1891” and "1910," and by the whole family assembled in “Present Day.” An 
empty repetition, however, it does not serve to join multiple minds by connecting thought 
processes as do the plane and clock chimes in Mrs. Dalloway. The portrait of Rose Pargiter 
is a more effective link between minds; its symbolic importance lies in the history of its 
neglect. In “1880” the portrait depicts a red-haired girl who bears no resemblance to the 
dying mother. In subsequent years it becomes clouded with dirt. Martin finds in “1908” 
that “it had ceased to be his mother; it had become a work of art” (149). In “Present Day” 
Eleanor has the picture restored, but she cannot close the schism between representation 
and reality: Peggy repudiates the family resemblance between her grandmother and herself 
(325). In The Years, characters either do not perceive or do not wish to acknowledge links 
through such solid objects to other minds and lives. 
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A second sort of structural repetition cannot be explairied by reference to the round of 
life in which all the Pargiters are entrenched. The repetition of adverbs is an idiosyncrasy of 
style in this novel which exacts recognition as a conscious, deliberate device. Their occur- 
rence 1s of several conspicuous sorts. 

The amount of reported dialogue in The Years is extraordinary for a Woolf novel (if 
we do not count The Waves, where the soliloquies were not meant to emulate lifelike dia- 
logue). The overuse of adverbs to modify “said,” often the mark of an amateur, is here a 
stylized device. One use of this modification is seemingly to sum up characterization in a 
single word, suggesting that the author’s imagination is impoverished. Some people never 
change; for example, Kitty's gruffness merely intensifies. In “1880,” she speaks “briefly” 
and “rather sharply”; in “1914,” “brusquely” and “‘perfunctorily”’; and in “Present Day,” 
“rather fiercely” (perhaps thinking of her unhappy youth). 

On the other hand, adverbs may convey the evolution of personality. In “1880” the re- 
bellious Delia speaks “severely,” "irritably," “tentatively,” “boldly,” “abruptly,” “sud- 
denly,” “briefly,” “wildly,” and “dully.” Resigned to her fate, in “Present Day" she talks 
“rather shortly,” “dryly,” and “quite simply.” Through such adverbial shorthand, charac- 
terization is reduced to caricature. Though the technique itself is not comic, it 1s used de- 
liberately to undermine the seriousness of the drama unfolding. 

An extraordinary number of adverbs occur at moments of emotional crisis in the plot. 
The preponderance of adverbs may mean that Virginia Woolf 1s imitating the tension felt 
by the characters, but the effect is that of deflecting our absorption in the events of the novel 
to her own artifice. At the Pargiter tea table in “1880,” Delia talks “idly,” then “irritably”’ ; 
Milly answers “severely” ; Rose, “grumpily.” Martin turns away “sharply,” Milly exclaims 
*warningly" as the Colonel enters and looks at them “fiercely.” He drinks tea “perfunc- 
torily” and addresses them “sharply, but not unkindly.” Delia speaks “tentatively,” then 
“boldly,” only to be answered “surlily.” As the party ends, the Colonel “‘imperiously” 
sends Martin away (10-15). The scene is full of “suppressed emotion" (44) which cannot be 
conveyed through speech, only through gesture and manner. Yet it seems that Virginia 
Woolf has temporarily suspended what she called “the appalling effort of saying what I 
meant."!5 To tell “how” and “how much" characters feel she lapses into adverbial prose, 
which clearly cannot carry the weight of her meaning. 

The use of such modifiers to describe Kitty’s trip to Scotland in “1914” actually under- 


15 Virginia Woolf “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown,” in The Captam's Death Bed and Other Essays (NY - Har- 
court 1950) I12. 
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cuts the visionary content. The passage invites reading as a lyrical description of Kitty's 
escape into the natural world after the stifling atmosphere of London society. The chapter 
ends in a vision of union with the land comparable to several such moments in Orlando. In 
the morning on the terrace, Kitty “saunter[s] slowly,” looking at the library which appears 
“more than usually stately, its proportions seemly,” whose books “exist silently, with 
dignity, by themselves, for themselves.” On the hillside which rises "sharply," she “‘sud- 
denly” sees the sky, “extraordinarily blue.” The land, she thinks, is “existing by itself, for 
itself,” “the land itself, singing to itself" (276-78). However tempting, it is impossible to 
read this passage as totally affirmative, because of the self-consciousness of the style. Though 
this description 1s perhaps the best approximation in The Years of what Virginia Woolf 
called the “ ‘beautiful writing’ ” of her other fiction (AWD 218), there are reasons to interpret 
the passage as a parody of that writing style, one which finally resists serious interpretation: 
1) Virginia Woolf deliberately eschewed her usual style in The Years: it was to have “no 
‘beautiful writing, ” as she wrote in her diary (218). The Scotland Passage is suspect, there- 
fore, by virtue of its anomalous character. 2) The multiplicity of adverbs throughout The 
Years puts the modifiers in this passage, whether adverbs, or nouns and adjectives ending in 
"-y, in a dubious light. 3) The repetition of *-y" and “ly” sounds suggests that not the 
mind of Kitty, who is unpolished and abrupt, but that of the author, is the source of the 
voice m this section. And the author's mind appears to be caught up by the sonorous sounds 
until meaning becomes of secondary importance. 4) The repetition of “by themselves, for 
themselves," “by itself, for itself,” “to itself? undercuts the visionary experience that is 
being presented. That is, the author forces the words to mean more than they ordinarily do; 
she asserts her will by repeating them until her meaning is exhausted. 

Rhythmic repetition of course distinguishes most of Virginia Woolf's fiction.!* A stylized 
trait, it often signals a creative capacity whether in the author or in her characters. In The 
Years, however, such exaggeration in feeling and speech is suspect. Like his father (120), 
Martin Pargiter enjoys Eugénie's propensity for exaggeration while Eleanor is suspicious 
of it (151). His exclamation, “We can't tell a lie to save our souls," shows the poverty of a 
life without such free imaginative play. Again, “emotion out of all proportion to its object” 
is variously attributed to Col Pargiter (122), to Martin (264), and to North (393). Does 
Virginia Woolf make such judgments ironically as the mock-spokesman for a repressive 


16 Sec foc example the chapter entitled “Repention also Irma Rantavaara’s comments on repetinon and 
and Rhythm" m Allen McLaurin’s Virgina Woolf: rhythm m Virgima Woolf's The Waves (Port Washmg- 
The Echoes Enslaved (Cambridge: The University ton, NY. Kennikat Press 1960). 

Press 1973), and also his chapter on The Years; see 
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society? Or does she feign to suffer herself from comparable repression? In either case, she 
decorously restricts her vocabulary to a stock of adverbs, putting herself in the place of her 
characters. The inadequacy of this conventionalized vocabulary to convey emotion and to 
communicate meaning is demonstrated by the authorial collaboration. 

In "Present Day," Virginia Woolf identifies herself with characters who are composing 
fictions, weaving an especially complex tissue of role-playing. Critics generally agree that 
Virginia Woolf tries and fails to show the redemptive power of memory in the last chapter of 
The Years, where there is “a series of echoes that have no significance beyond the fact that 
they refer back to the years preceding the evening of the party." Josephine O’Brien Schaefer 
bases this evaluation on a diary comment by the author about “Present Day": “the last 
chapters must be so rich, so resuming, so weaving together... . What I want is to enrich and 
stabilise” (AWD 212). Perhaps it is inaccurate to assume an honorific function for those 
words. Though Virginia Woolf did mean to bring together all the images and themes of the 
book in the party scene, “enrichment” through repetition (as we have seen) does not neces- 
sitate that the images be beautiful, that the moments of communal feeling succeed, or that 
the book render a completed vision. 

One important clue given us by Woolf in the diary entry of May 22 1934 is the informa- 
tion that she did not care to plot image patterns and repetitions carefully : “I shan't, I think, 
re-read; I shall summon it back . . . from my memory” (AWD 212). The chapter would em- 
body a test of the power of her memory and synthetic imagination as well as those of her 
characters. In other words, she intended to reveal the gropings of her imagination, to render 
the fiction-making process visible. This decision resulted in a chapter that talks about its 
own origins and limitations. At the same time that North, Peggy, and Eleanor are trying to 
make sense of their lives, Virginia Woolf is trying to reconstruct their lives fictionally. Their 
obsession with fiction-making reflects her own immediate task. “Present Day” becomes a 
chapter about how to construct just such a chapter, rather than a visionary affirmation. 

Characters in "Present Day" make up their own fictions, trying to harmonize their ex- 
perience. North and Eleanor are particularly obsessed with reducing the world to order. 
North may end up a writer of “little books" as Peggy scornfully predicts (390). In social 
gatherings, however, his comprehension of people is limited. Thinking that ‘he knew the 
type," North soon finds his portrait of Kitty inaccurate (393-94, 400). He also tries to con- 
struct a portrait of Sally based on appearances, “‘as if he were writing a novel" (317). Yet 
while North is proved wrong, The Years presents us with just such “little snapshot pictures 
of people" and invites us to deduce from them their motivations (317). Perhaps we are also 
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invited to wonder if Virginia Woolf is questioning her own aesthetic preoccupations alo 
with North’s. Pins 

Eleanor obligingly tries to reconstruct her life history for Peggy, but proves even less 
successful at portraiture than North. “Atoms danced apart and massed themselves, But how 
did they compose what people called a life? . . . thing followed thing, scene obliterated 
scene" (366-67). Like Virginia Woolf, Eleanor finds that the whole disintegrates into de 
Selincourt’s “tiny cubes” of experience (see above). Like Virginia Woolf, Eleanor wants to 
“enrich the present day with echoes from the past.” Like the Mrs Ramsays of Woolf’s other 
fiction, she wants to “enclose the present moment; to make it stay; to fill it fuller, with the 
past, the present and the future, until it shone, whole, bright, deep with understanding" 
(428). Eleanor, however, gives up the pursuit. 

Instead of a vision, she sees only “the endless night" (428). Suddenly, "thinking of the 
dark, something baffled her; in fact it was growing light" (428). The introduction of a 
literal dawn has almost the effect of a pun. An appropriate dissatisfaction with this climax 
perhaps inspired Josephine O’Brien Schaefer's criticism of “aesthetic complacency.’”!® But 
perhaps Virginia Woolf did not aim to rescue Eleanor from her plight through poetic 
justice. A simular intervention succeeds in To the Lighthouse, where Lily’s longing for Mrs 
Ramsay results in her vision. The sleight of hand does not work in The Years, however, nor, 
it seems, is it intended to. Virginia Woolf wants us to see how she does her magic trick in 
order to destroy the illusion. 

In the first place, the spiritual correspondence to the dawn-metaphor is lacking. We are 
left with literal daylight, not with the transporting illumination that Eleanor has sought. 
Then, the end of the novel gives Eleanor the chance to share her vision with the assembled 
Pargiters. She spots the taxi and the young couple who echo Delia’s vision in “1880” (x9). 
The satisfaction that Eleanor evidently feels at this completion provokes the exclamation, 
"there." However, nothing is conveyed by the repetition of this demonstrative beyond ber 
feeling that something 1s summed up. If the taxicab becomes a symbol in The Years, it is a 
solipsistic one. To the community of readers, as perhaps to the Pargiters, it is baffling.” 

Eleanor's last words—“‘and now ?"—denote expectancy ; but the repetition, echoing her 
earlier question “and then?” practically answers her. We know what to expect from the 
future, for the novel has shown us that this cycle of lives will simply repeat itself. The feeling 
of entrapment in an inexorable process which has neither outlet nor end is our final ex- 
perience of the novel.® The last words then do not connote “‘calm of mind, all passion 


18 Schaefer 181. 
19 Herbert Marder (68-69) finds the symbol satisfying; I do not. 
. 20 See Virginia Woolf Three Guineas (NY: Harcourt 1963) 66. Here, Virginia Woolf wrote: “It seems as 
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spent.” The “extraordinary beauty, simplicity and peace” of the dawn link it to the sunset 
of the preface (435). These circumscribing passages comment ironically upon the conflicts 
between characters and upon their groping efforts to make life intelligible. The scenic 
decorum imitates a serenity of mind utterly alien to the novel. It is as if Virginia Woolf were 
parodying her own fictional endings, those great moments of fulfillment at the end of Mrs. 
Dalloway and To the Lighthouse. Or rather, perhaps she is parodying the sense that such an 
abortive fiction can have an end. A pseudo-ending is only the crowning measure by which 
Virginia Woolf seeks to deceive us into believing this a coherent fictional world. Instead of 
being such a world, with order and rules of its own, The Years is an anti-novel. 

In A Writer's Diary, Virginia Woolf once compared The Years to her historical fantasy: 
“in truth The Pargiters is first cousin to Orlando . . . Orlando taught me the trick of it” 
(AWD 185). It is usually thought that Woolf refers to history-writing as the lesson she 
learned in Orlando, but a different interpretation suggests itself. Another diary entry under- 
scores her intention in the earlier book: *My own lyric vein is to be satirised. Everything 
mocked” (AWD 104). As we have seen, The Years mocks “lyricism,” if with less exuberance 
than Orlando. However, in place of the unifying personality of Orlando’s Carlylean “Biog- 
rapher,” The Years presents a seemingly random multiplicity of styles. At times the novel 
seems utterly out of the control of its author. 

As we have seen, however, this helplessness is feigned. The chaos is calculated. Self- 
conscious posturing by the author keeps us from accepting the novel as a transcription of 
either imaginative or exterior reality. Virginia Woolf will not let us believe in her literary 
illusion. Undercutting fictions, she reminds us of the make-believe status of the whole, like 
Alice in Wonderland who suddenly cries, “You are all a pack of cards!” In The Years, the 
fictional world is a house of cards, calculated to disintegrate at an inquiring glance. 

Virginia Woolf’s motivation for writing such a novel is bound up with the aesthetic and 
political views she held in the 1930s. Writing in that decade, Woolf was preoccupied with 
defining the relationship, as she perceived it, between politics and literature. In the 1937 
broadcast entitled “Craftsmanship,” she asserted that “words never make anything that is 
useful; and words are the only things that tell the truth and nothing but the truth."** Co- 
ercing words, intending them to carry information, is destructive of the subconscious asso- 
ciations which enrich them. Literature must evidently be pure: such motives and uses are 
illegitimate in art. Consciousness of utility intrudes upon creativity; and part of that practi- 
cal consciousness 1s political thought. 





if there were no progress m the human race, but only 21 “Craftsmanship” m The Death of the Moth 
repetition ” (NY: Harcourt 1942, 1970) 198. 
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The value of any creation is a function of its author’s “freedom of mind, security of 
person, and immunity from practical affairs,” Woolf wrote in another essay.™ In “The 
Leaning Tower,” she indicted political turmoil as a cause of obscurity, ugliness, and ego- 
tism in modern fiction. Writers in stable societies were luckier : “That unconsciousness was 
an immense advantage." Virginia Woolf believed that excessive awareness of social, eco- 
nomic and political crises fosters excessive self-consciousness. When the artist's ego takes 
over, his work becomes the vehicle of opinions, an abuse of the art form. 

Despite the assurance of such pronouncements in essays, Virginia Woolf was troubled 
by her own helplessness in the face of the crises of the 19308. She believed in passive re- 
sistance; she doubted the efficacy of political and social reforms to change humanity; and 
she felt, as an “outsider,” cut off from the problems.™ Privately, however, the uncertainty 
of this position tormented her. Her diary reveals a tentativeness lacking in her public state- 
ments. For example: "non-resistance. . . . That should be our view. But then if society is in 
its present state?" (AWD 247). Significantly, in this same diary entry she records that 
Leonard “says that politics ought to be separate from art”; she does not tell what she said. 
Instead, The Years may be her statement, her “‘political” contribution. 

In Three Guineas (169) she ironically wrote that turning Antigone into “anti-Fascist 
propaganda” would be “mutilation.” The Years is a fiction which has suffered such mutila- 
tion. It is the product of the very conditions that Virginia Woolf said would destroy art: 
anxiety and confusion about the political future, the breakdown of community, and the loss 
of social and aesthetic decorums. These preoccupations inhibit the author and prevent her 
escaping from the burden of self-consciousness. The result is a novel that turns in on itself. 

Though it is the preaching of an unbeliever, we might call The Years an exemplum which 
demonstrates the difficulty of writing fiction under conditions of repression and suffering. 
Whether or not Virginia Woolf consciously calculated upon this outcome, we know that 
she imposed conditions upon her writing with the deliberateness of a scientist conduct- 
ing an experiment. There is even an admission that this was (in part) her intention in The 
Years: “the point is that I myself know why it’s a failure, and that its failure is deliberate” 
(AWD 267). The novel teaches the adverse effects of constraints upon selfhood and creativ- 
ity. Paradoxically, she achieves the proof of her thesis about politics and art by means of a 
superbly calculated tour de force, an anti-novel. 
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Virginia Woolf, the Pargeter 


A Reading of The Years 


Ts Years was the last novel Virginia Woolf was ever to see published. And 
it is the only novel about which one feels—to use the phrasing of Charles Lamb!—that 
this writer of enormous power was so possessed by her material that she seemed no longer 
to have dominion over it; that the ink began to flow too quickly on page after page, month 
after month, until the stream of words grew into a fictional flood. Exactly what went wrong 
during the novel’s growth, no one can say with certainty. But since the publication of A 
Writer’s Diary, we have had the opportunity to watch this artist reflect upon her work and 
to trace its development at closer range. 

From the Diary, November 2 1932, we learn that the book she was writing was not only 

to be an “Essay-Novel” but also that she was calling it The Pargiters—the first title of The 
Years. If we tum back through the preceding entries, we discover one made four months 
earlier, July 13 1932, in which she spoke of “sleeping over a promising novel.” We guess that 
she was referring to The Pargiters, but we cannot be sure. What is particularly curious about 
that entry, however, is that written almost directly beside “sleeping over a promising novel” 
we come upon what appears to be a digression on Dr and Mrs Joseph Wright: 
Old Joseph Wright and old Lizzie Wright are people I respect... . He was a maker of dialect dic- 
tionaries. . . . And he married Miss Lea a Clergyman’s daughter. And I’ve read their love letters 
with respect. And he said: “Always please yourself—then one person's happy at any rate." And 
she said make details part of the whole—get proportions right—contemplating marriage with Joe. 
Odd how rare it is to meet people who say things that we ourselves could have said. Their attitude 
to life much our own.? 


And considering Virginia Woolf’s fondness for Joseph Wright—and her fondness for play- 
ing with sounds of words and with people’s names—one locates a volume of his Dictionary 
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2 A Writer's Diary ed Leonard Woolf (London: Hogarth Press 1954) 183. 
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to see if the word “pargiter” appears; and if so, what it means. The word is not to be found, 
but the word “parget” is there (see the entry reproduced above), which according to Wright 
is a verb meaning “‘to plaster with cement or mortar, esp. to plaster the inside of a ehimney 
with cement made of cow-dung and lime.” 

3 Vol iv, M-Q, English Dialect Dictionary (6 vol- The Pargiters. 1 would like to thank Jane Marcus for 
umes), ed Joseph Wright (London: Henry Frowde suggesung that I pursue the definition of “parget” to 


1903) 423. For an explanation of Joseph Wright's place the source in Joseph Wright. 
in the holograph version of the novel, see: Essay Six of 
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With curiosity aroused, one turns to the Oxford English Dictionary and again finds no 
“pargiter”—but “pargeter” which means “a plasterer; a whitewasher" ; and by figurative 
extension refers to ‘‘one who glosses and smoothes over." The question then arises: is there 
any connection between “pargeter” and that “promising novel” mentioned earlier? For if 
there is (and there is good reason to believe so) then we are induced to trace the strange 
evolution of this “Essay-Novel” called The Pargiters which Woolf began in a state of ex- 
hilaration and completed four years later—in despair. 

The record of the book’s growth which follows suggests that its author gradually 
realized that all the factual matter which would constitute the Essay portions was weighty 
substance that somehow collided with the artistic design she originally planned. That is to 
say, the truth of fact and the truth of fiction could not meet in felicitous alliance. “For 
though both truths are genuine, they are antagonistic; let them meet and they destroy each 
other. . . . Let it be fact . . . or let it be fiction; the imagination will not serve under two 
masters simultaneously." So that in one sense The Years as a finished product is a remark- 
able specimen in fiction where fact and feeling are in deadly conflict; and throughout the 
book's course, the recurrent question was: How was she to “cement and smooth over” 


those deep chasms which normally separate historic fact from immediate feeling ? 


Although it is difficult to pinpoint the moment when some long-buried seed suddenly 
germinates in a writer’s mind, Virginia Woolf records that moment for us. In her Diary on 
Tuesday, January 20 1931, she wrote: 
I have this moment, while having my bath, conceived an entire new book—a sequel to A Room of 
One’s Own—about the sexual life of women: to be called Professions for Women perhaps—Lord 
how exciting! This sprang out of my paper to be read on Wednesday [January 21 1931] to Pippa’s 
[Pippa Strachey’s] society. 
What is of special interest, however, is a marginal note Woolf made more than three years 
later in 1934 when she was re-reading the January 20 1931 entry: “(This [“the entire new 
book"] is Here and Now, I think . . ).” This note is important because “the entire new 
book” based on the Speech was not Three Guineas, as Leonard Woolf noted in his edition 
of A Writer’s Diary, but The Years, whose second title (of nine altogether) was Here and 
Now. It also confirms our suspicion that the “promising novel" of the July 13 1932 entry 
was indeed reference to The Pargiters, the same entry in which Wright is given so much 
4 Virginia Woolf “The New Biography” New York 5 The Pargiters; Here and Now; Music; Dawn; 


Herald Tribune Oct 30 1927; reprinted m Grante and Sons and Daughters; Daughters and Sons; Ordmary 
Rambow (London: Hogarth Press 1958) 154. People; The Caravan; The Years. 
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space. And although some risk is attached to it, if we place these slim threads of evidence 
side by side, it becomes possible to hazard the guess that Joseph Wright, the word “parget” 
from his Dictionary, and the novel's first title were all somehow intimately connected in 
Woolf’s mind—and that she was apparently fully conscious of the implications of calling 
her fictional family by that name. 


Approximately twenty months following the delivery of the Speech, the curious history of 
The Years began. On October 11 1932, Virginia Woolf, with an almost fresh manuscript 
volume before her, dipped her pen and wrote: “THE PARGITERS: An Essay based upon a 
paper read to the London / National Society for Women’s Service.” Sometime between 
October zx and November 2 1932, she returned to the title page, deleted the “An” and 
revised the subtitle to read “A Novel-Essay." This insertion of “A Novel-” tells us a good 
deal about the author's original plan. The Pargiters was indeed intended as a sequel to A 
Room of One's Own, but the design of the book was to be a new experiment in form. She 
would create an imaginary audience as she had done in the earlier book; only now after her 
First Essay on the professions for women, she would narrow her range specifically to the 
restrictions imposed upon a woman who chooses writing as a profession. Having done that 
she would provide her reader with “short extracts from a [non-existent] novel that will run 
into many volumes"— each "extract" being a set of ideas ranging from sex and feminism to 
politics and education; and this fictional illustration would be followed by an Essay ex- 
plaining how the woman novelist deals with certain principal controlling ideas from factual 
life and transforms them into fiction. That is to say, Woolf intended to invent as she went 
along; and it suited her plan to present a fictional “extract” to be followed by an Essay, then 
a second “extract” with another Essay, and so on to the end. By December 19 1932 (ac- 
cording to her own calculation) she had written 60,320 words. On that day, she had written 
what she considered to be the first draft of “Chapter One,” consisting of six Essays and five 
fictional “extracts” —that is, the complete first draft of what was to become the 1880 section 
of The Years. 

She returned to her manuscript volume on January 31 1933, with a fresh page begin- 
ning: “The Pargiters (additions to Chapter One).” Two days later, February 2: “Today I 


6 The paper she is referring to ıs the Holograph en- Common Reader: Second Series were published, as 
titled "Speech" and dated "21st Jan. 1931" ("Arncles, well as about a dozen penodical and newspaper articles 
Essays, Fiction, and Reviews" iv 1930-31, in the Berg Quotations from The Pargrters Holograph are 
Collecuon). Between January 1931 and mid-October pnnted with the permission of Quentin Bell and 
1932, The Waves, A Letter to a Young Poet, and The Angelica Garnett, and of the Berg Collection. 
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finished—rather more completely than usual—revising the first chapter. I am leaving out 
the interchapters [the Essays]—compacting them in the text: and project an appendix of 
dates." We know from the published novel that the projected appendix of dates did not 
appear. And as far as the “compacting” of the interchapters is concerned, although we get 
a strong sense that much of the emotional content of the Essays was assimilated into the 
published text of The Years, the emotional weight was conveyed not so much in the form 
of didactic discourse—though some preaching does indeed cloud many of the novel’s pages 
—as in the poetic dramatization of the characters’ lives and destinies through expressive 
systems of interlocking symbols and complex orchestrations of interrupted metaphor. 

For Woolf, the truth of fact and the truth of the imagination simply would not come 
together in that queer “marriage of granite and rainbow.” Essentially, this means that the 
whole idea of the “Essay-Novel,” this “novel of fact,” was abandoned by February 2 1933; 
and from that date on, the novel form would govern the design. 

But another reason for giving up the original plan suggests itself here. In her Speech of 
January 21 1931, she singled out her difficulty as a woman, writing about the minds and 
sexual passions of women. Because of the prudery of men, the female writer was not ex- 
pected to speak out with the same candor permitted the male. Therefore if she was going to 
describe on paper the restrictive taboos and inhibitions to which her own generation of 
women were conditioned, the very act of daring to write them out would, on the contrary, 
disprove the existence not only of the taboos themselves but also of the inhibition in de- 
scribing them. And if she did not describe those repressions with the directness they re- 
quired, she would be unable to analyze and explain their debilitating effect upon the minds 
and bodies of women. So that as an artist, Woolf found herself trapped in both directions. 
And how was she to free herself? The one avenue of escape was to relieve that pressure of 
granite against rainbow by recasting her material and adjusting the weights of fact.in such a 
way as to create, in its stead, that aesthetic tension which is generated from documented 
vision in union with poeticized truth—an artistic task of great risk and difficulty. 

By March 1936 she was so certain that the novel was a failure that she took the unusual 
step of having it printed before Leonard Woolf was allowed to read it; and we know from 
the number of galley-proof pages (about 600) and the length of the first published edition 
(472. pages) how much of the original text was deleted from the finished novel. With such 
drastic cutting, if the novel’s semantic integrity was to be preserved, Woolf was forced once 
more to render with the high compression of poetry many of the sections which were 
originally written with the broader explicitness of prose. In consequence, many parts of the 
novel are highly ambiguous. Throughout the published text of The Years, we come across 
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splinters of memory, fragments of speech, titles of quoted passages left unnamed or for- 
gotten, lines of poetry or remnants of nursery rhymes left dangling in mid-air, understanding 
between characters incomplete, and utterances missing the mark and misunderstood. In one 
sense, the novel eloquently communicates the failure of communication. 

Woolf rarely, if ever, put anything into her books as pure decoration: everything was 
put to some service, had to be functional in some way. So that with the disappearance of the 
explanatory Essays, and with the novel itself so severely cut and glossed over, we as readers 
are thrown perhaps too much upon the fertility of our own imaginations to fathom some 
meaning from the book’s seemingly endless ambiguities. But a close reading of the holo- 
graph Essays and the fictional "extracts" of The Pargiters (Vols 1 and n)? will show the 
degree to which Woolf, in The Years, did indeed succeed in conveying the lives of the 
-Pargiters—a family who because of the sexual premises of the age and their accompanying 
economic circumstances were themselves pargeters, and taught their children to be. But 
more important, we will see in example after example the extent to which Virginia Woolf 
as novelist was also forced into becoming a pargeter—and ultimately one of great artistic 
fluency and moral courage. 


But the question remains: Why did the Essays of the 1880 section come to a halt, with only 
their barest threads remaining as thinly veiled autobiography parading in the vestment of 
fiction? I think it is safe to assume that the change in the book's design was not from want of 
skill. Woolf had demonstrated over and over again that she was always in command of her 
complicated creative equipment. Repeatedly she showed her genius for re-modelling the 
novel, for re-casting it in this way and then in that way to suit her aesthetic purpose. Why 
should the apparatus of her imagination begin to falter for the first time in this book #8 

For it is astonishing to discover how conscious Virginia Woolf was of her own mind at 
work. She wrote in A Room of One’s Own, for example, that 


7 Mitchell A Leaska, ed The Pargrters by Virginia 
Woolf; The Essay-Novel Portion of The Years (NY: 
New York Public Library & Readex Books 1977). 

8 One wonders too why m the Holograph Essays 
there 15 so much emphasis (sexual matters aside for the 
moment) on money, on privacy, on education—all of 
these deprived the woman? If anyone m the year 1932 
was m need, it was not Virgmia Woolf. She had from 
childhood an education, private though it was of neces- 


sity, that the great Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge 
would be hard pressed to match m terms of intellectual 
freedom and moral drversity; she had from her mar- 
rage to Leonard Woolf the kind of privacy that any 
professional writer would guard jealously; and she had 
from the year 192.5, with the publication of Mrs. Dallo- 
way, and later of To the Lighthouse and Orlando, both 
money and fame—regardless of the private financial 
schedule she and her husband set for themselves 
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the mind is always altering its focus, and bringing the world into different perspectives. But some 
of these states of mind seem, even if adopted spontaneously, to be less comfortable than others. 
In order to keep oneself continuing in them one is unconsciously holding something back, and 
gradually the repression becomes an effort. But there may be some state of mind in which one 
could continue without effort because nothing is required to be held back.* 

We know from the Diary that the seed for The Years began to grow on January 20 1931; 
and if the course of the book’s development were traced from that date through its comple- 
tion on November 30 1936, one would discover that for its author it became with time an 
increasingly excruciating effort. Does it not logically follow, then, if we are to take Woolf's 
words to heart, that the effort increased in proportion to the amount of material being 
repressed ? 

The extent to which she was “unconsciously holding something back,” it is impossible 
for anyone—even Woolf herself, for that matter—to say. But there is in the same section 
just quoted a very strange sentence worth noting: “It [the mind] can think back through 
its fathers or through its mothers, as I have said that a woman writing thinks back through 
her mothers” (AROO 101). We know from personal experience that when we recall our 
past, we tend to think through accumulated summers, of first days of school, of High Holy 
Days, of Christmases. But to think back through fathers and mothers ? How is that possible? 
For how many different biological fathers and mothers can one have in real life? And an 
attempt to guess at an answer will hint at the reason why The Pargiters, an Essay-Novel 
requiring both the creative and the analytical faculties, could not continue very much be- 
yond the point it did: the novel form was forced into governance so that the truth or fact— 
or whatever one wishes to call it—could be rendered fictionally and treated poetically. 

What then was it that prevented her from completing the Essay-Novel as it was origi- 
nally planned? What nerve was she pressing in the early Holograph volumes which sparked 
something stronger than conscious thought and fired the creative mind to gain control over 
the analytical? Part of the answer may be, as Woolf wrote earlier in A Room of One's Own, 
that “fiction . . . is likely to contain more truth than fact"; or as she said in the First Essay 
of The Pargiters: “I prefer, where truth is important, to write fiction.” But there are two 
passages, written some time later, which in a very curious way collide with these pronounce- 
ments about the truth of fiction. The first is in the Diary entry of June 11 1936, long after the 
“Essay” idea had been abandoned and The Years was in its final stages: “I can only, after 
two months, make this brief note, to say at last after two months' dismal and worse, almost 


9 NY and Burlmgame: Harcourt (Harbinger edn) 1957 p ror (cited hereafter as AROO). 
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catastrophic illness—never been so near the precipice to my own feeling since 1915 apt 9 P^ 

on top again." The words I have emphasized might be read as Woolf's way of signalling 

that she was digging too much into her novel and getting too close to the truth, too close 

to some “dangerous” memory or feeling—hence the collapse. This entry, however, is even 

more extraordinary in the biographic sense. For if we turn to the 1913 section of The Years, 

we find that not only is it one of the shortest sections of the novel, but more important, that 

it deals with the servant Crosby and the dog Rover. Crosby and Rover now point us directly 

to Three Guineas where we find Woolf, in a more cantankerous mood, writing about strong 

subconscious feelings in men, a discussion which leads her directly to an assault on the 

adult male's “infantile fixation" ; and it is no surprise that her examples are of domineering 

fathers and submissive daughters. In her own words: 

... but we [the daughters of educated men] . . . become aware at once of some “strong emotion” 

on your side “arising from some motive below the level of conscious thought” by the ringing of an 

alarm bell within us; a confused but tumultuous clamour: You shall not, shall not, shall not... . 

The physical symptoms are unmistakable. . . . Intellectually, there is a strong desire to be silent; or 

to change the conversation; to drag in, for example, some old family servant, called Crosby, whose 

dog Rover bas died . . . and so evade the issue... .° 

The year 1913 was a very important one in Virginia Woolf's life (I shall return to it later); 

and yet in that year of The Years, the author has dragged in some old family servant called 

Crosby and thus evaded some "strong emotion” ; pargeted some deep well of feeling. 

If we read the fictional extracts of The Pargiters text simultaneously with the 1880 sec- 
tion of the published version of The Years, we would find numerous changes of date, name, 
place, viewpoint, and emphasis. Some of the changes are important to the meaning, others 
technically necessary, still others aesthetically required; and some are there by sheer acci- 
dent of memory. The most conspicuous change, however, seems to be in the character of 
Abel Pargiter—the generalized Abel Pargiter of the original draft and the particularized Abel 
Pargiter of the published novel More specifically, in The Pargiters it appears that all 
fathers together with all their faults have been consolidated and embodied in the person of 
Abel Pargiter, the Victorian prototype which called forth from Woolf a flood of abuse and 
accusation; whereas the Abel Pargiter of The Years appears more a particular man whom 
Virginia Woolf knew especially well and was especially close to and fascinated by, a particu- 
lar father she loved for himself and hated for what he represented: an unremitting Nine- 
teenth-Century patriarch. So that the damaging effects of Abel Pargiter’s world on each of 


10 Three Gutneas (NY: Harcourt 1938) 196-97. The italics are mine, here and throughout this essay, unless 
otherwise noted. 
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his sons and daughters somehow got translated into the accumulated injuries and their 
“effects on Virginia Woolf herself in consequence of obedience to the world of Sir Leslie 
Stephen. Needless to say, subtleties of characterization get lost in so heavily populated a 
work of fiction. But if I am correct in supposing that a change took place in the person of 
Colonel Pargiter, then I suspect that as the book grew, Woolf became increasingly aware 
that she was writing into her novel more about the Stephen family than about **one of those 
typical English families" she described in her First Essay. And the more aware she became 
that her unconscious mind was exhuming material of a seriously confessional kind, the more 
she had consciously to be on guard in order to prevent Leslie Stephen from becoming a 
loathsome ghost upon whom too much blame was being heaped for the wrongs she herself 
had suffered from childhood. For in writing this novel of fact, she had to deal with long 
“forgotten” memories which forced her to plumb the subterranean world of emotion; to 
grope and stumble through darkened nurseries; to re-visit heavy-scented deathrooms; to 
re-live ancient facts of childhood and adolescence; to re-awaken states of feeling, sometimes 
benign, more often morbid—and somehow to catch them all in the intricate web of her art. 
And it was the shaping and molding of all these antique and mildewed relics that most 
ravaged the author. For if the facts in the finished novel were to be stated—all of them 
verifiable, according to Woolf—then the truth of those facts had to be phrased poetically, 
adomed, made eloquent through ellipsis, or eclipsed through synechdoche. However one 
chooses to state it, those recognizable facts which finally appeared in print had to be 
pargeted; had in some way to be smoothed over and glossed if they were to be made 
acceptable. 


The episode of Rose Pargiter, aged ten, is as good an example as any to begin with. Nearly 
molested on her way to Lamley’s shop, and on her way back exposed to the genitals of a 
sexual deviant, the little girl has suffered a trauma which she cannot talk about to anyone, 
not even Eleanor; for to mention such a thing in the Victorian Pargiter household is un- 
thinkable. And so the childhood shock is left to do its pernicious work. But to leave the 
matter at that would be to commit a gross over-simplification ; for in the Holograph, Woolf 
has developed the episode (and its effect upon the child) to the extent that the reader is 
bound to suspect some deeper intention. It becomes abundantly clear to us that Rose’s 
adoration of her father, her fascination with the “‘shiny knobs” of his shrivelled right hand, 
her standing "erect" in imitation of him, her lying to him about her soiled pinafore—all of 
this points to a very strong sexual component in her attachment to her father, whose 
approval as a grown man, she, as a budding female, wants so much. The sexual aspect of the 
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attachment is so powerful that even to the child's mind it is unacceptable to the extent that 
under no circumstances can it be admitted to anyone. Rose's thought that “Papa... would 
be very angry with her if he knew what she had seen" is the clearest attestation to the erotic 
nature of that thought. For she attributes feelings to her father which she alone imagines; 
and those feelings, were she able to articulate them, would read something like this: “Papa 
would be very angry if he knew that I’d seen another man’s private parts—and not his own. 
I haven't been loyal to the man who calls me ‘grubby little monster,’ who pinches me by the 
car, and who loves me in the way I love him.” Thus the genital exposure of the man at the 
pillar-box becomes traumatic for Rose, not because of what she has seen, but because that 
exposure has suddenly become a substitute reality, a shocking actualization of a profoundly 
forbidden and dimly perceived fantasy; and the guilt generated by its actualization is so 
great that the episode in which Rose is really the innocent victim becomes transformed and 
magnified in her ten-year-old mind as her crime, a crime so horrible as to be totally choked 
off from speech. 

In this episode, one seemingly insignificant detail has undergone several changes from 
Holograph to published text: namely, what it is that Rose has stolen out of the house to 
buy: “There was still time to buy the [red]" squirt upon which she had set her heart. . . . 
She must have the squirt that night in her bath.” Given the sexual nature of Rose’s en- 
counter, it is understandable that Woolf should later change the “red squirt” to a “fleet of 
ducks and swans to swim in her bath tonight.” In the published text, however, the swans 
have been eliminated and only the ducks remain. Ducks. Now a box of ducks is certainly 
not an unusual thing for a child to want. But why have the swans vanished? What possible 
difference could they make? Any seasoned Woolf reader knows that the author was very 
adept at performing notorious stunts with the names of people and things. In The Voyage 
Out, for example, aboard the Euphrosyne which is carrying Rachel Vinrace to her fatal 
destination, a conversation is reported in which a certam Captain Richards admitted that 
the most dreaded of all navigational perils was Sedgius aquatici, which (said Richard 
Dalloway) “ʻI take to be a kind of duck-weed.’” In Jacob’s Room, Seabrook's ambiguous 
death is connected with his having “gone out duck-shooting" ; in “Lives of the Obscure,” 
the essay ends with Laetitia Pilkington enjoying “her duck with death at her heart. . . .” And 
in Between the Acts, Isa imagines herself and old Haines whom she loves “like two swans. 
. - . But his snow-white breast is circled with a tangle of dirty duckweed.” 

In the first three instances, the word “duck” is associated with death; and in the fourth, 
with dirt and dislocated marital affection. If we add to this what we now know from 

1r Italiczed words within brackets indicate that the matter was deleted in Holograph 
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Quentin Bell’s account” of young Virginia Stephen’s sexual confrontations with her much 
older half-brother, George Duckworth, then young Rose Pargiter’s terrifying experience 
connects with her purchase of ducks in an especially fitting biographic way; for that ex- 
perience has filled Rose with so much sexual guilt and fear that her emotional life, we later 
discover, has been stunted. Does it not follow then that if the pillar-box man became the 
substitute reality for Rose’s fantasy of Abel Pargiter in the fiction, then George Duckworth’s 
sexual advances became, in real life, a substitute reality for young Virginia Stephen’s con- 
fused and forbidden erotic fantasy of her father, Leslie Stephen? 

There is an important revision associated with Rose’s episode on that night of 1880 
which supports this. In the Holograph, Rose, alone in the nursery, has awakened from a 
bad dream? and imagines the “leering face” of the man by the pillar-box, and she is terrified. 
In an effort to get back to sleep, she follows her mother’s advice: 


Rose counted [twenty] ten sheep. Then she opened her eyes. There was the bubbling grey face 
again. How horrible it was! She shut her eyes & determined that she would count twenty sheep 
before she would let herself look again. But the sixth sheep wouldn’t jump. It stood perfectly still. 
And the face turned into the mans... . 

And a moment later, “She thought she heard the man in the passage. He was . . . snuffing 
at the door.’’ In the published text, however, there is no specified number of sheep to 
count; but for some reason, now it was "the fifth sheep that would not jump. It turned 
around and looked at her. Its long narrow face was grey ; its lips moved; it was the face of 
the man at the pillar-box, and she was alone with it." The sheep's face turning into the 
man's implies, as clearly as in Virginia Woolf’s first novel, a link between bestiality and 
sexuality. But why has the author changed the sixth sheep which would not jump to the 
fifth in the finished text? The revision seems entirely inconsequential. Here, however, some 
delicate connections may be inferred—and far from easy to describe. If Woolf changed 
twenty sheep to ten in the Holograph, she has made the number of animals correspond to 
Rose's chronological age. And if the sixth sheep would not jump, then is it not possible that 
some kind of paralysis has set in with that particular sheep—and by analogy at the age of 
six? Àn experience not necessarily in Rose's life, but in the author's? Again we turn to the 


ri Virginia Woolf: A Biography (NY: Harcourt 
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I3 There are two sentences in Woolf’s two-page 
essay on Lewis Carroll written in 1939 which read 
almost as though she were recallmg Rose's ternfying 
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Bell Biography and find in a letter to Ethyl Smyth, dated January 12 1941: “I still shiver 
with shame at the memory of my half-brother [George Duckworth, then aged twenty], 
standing me on a ledge, aged about 6 or so, exploring my private parts” (144). That memory 
must have remained a vivid one for Woolf to have written about it some fifty-three years 
later. And if there is any truth to these biographic connections, then we may conjecture that 
by changing the reluctant sheep from sixth to fifth, Woolf was conscious of what she was 
doing and therefore revised the detail in order to cover up her tracks.1® 

But however much the author swept the path behind her, we find footprints of George 
Duckworth and sexuality in still another place in the Holograph. This time we have a young 
man in his twenties physically entangled with a girl of not six but of sixteen. The scene I 
am referring to is the one in which Kitty Malone recalls a time “when she was about sixteen. 
[Georgie] . . . the [boy] farmers son, a splendid young man of twenty-six, had rolled her over 
in the hay & kissed her & kissed her." The full name of this "splendid young man" is 
George Carter; and the name George— with all the ducks of earlier section—apparently 
seemed too obvious to Woolf; and aware that a link might be established between George 
and ducks, associated as they are with sex, she changed the name in the published text to 
“Alf, the farm hand up at Carter’s” and romanticized the scene merely to a kiss “under the 
shadow of a haystack when she was fifteen... ." 

The name Carter, however, crops up again and assumes another function, a very 
oblique one indeed. In the Holograph, we learn that Morris is working on the Evans case; 
but because Eleanor muddled up legal matters, “he avoided the Evans case.” The issue has 
no bearing whatever on anything before it or after it; and one wonders why Woolf has 
introduced the Evans case to begin with. In The Years, however, the case is revised to 
"Evans v. Carter" ; and suddenly a new chord is dimly sounded. For the eroticism associated 
with George Carter gives the name Evans, to which Carter is now directly juxtaposed, a 
new tonality. If we recall the much earlier Evans whom Septimus Warren Smith loved, the 


15 If names of people have the significance | am an tary. Às Quentin Bell says of the 


trying to suggest here, it might be useful to recall a 
passage m a story called “A Society" (Monday or 
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as an /Ethiopian Prmce and gone aboard one of His 
Mayjesty’s ships. Discovering the hoax, the Captam 
visited her.. .” This of course is a reference to the 
“Dreadnought Hoax”; and Rose, the Ethiopian 
Prince, ıs none other than Virginia Stephen disguised as 


Abyssinian digni 

idea behind “A Society”: “the wholly ludicrous man- 
ner m which first the Navy and then Rose receive their 
respective satisfactions occupies no more than five 
hundred words; but the theme of masculine honour, 
of masculme violence and stupidity, of gold-laced 
masculine pomposity remained with her [Virginia 
Woolf] for the rest of her life. She had entered the 
Abyssinian adventure for the fun of the thmg; but she 
came out of it with a new sense of the brutality and 
silliness of men” (1 160-61). 
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officer whose death in war caused Septimus such overwhelming homosexual guilt that mad- 
ness and suicide followed, then we may guess to what degree in Woolf’s mind socially (and 
legally) forbidden sexuality was connected with guilt, insanity, and suicide. 

There is another related detail added in the published novel but missing in Holograph— 

namely, Mira, Colonel Pargiter’s mistress. In The Years, we find the **fluffy-looking" Mira 
in full bloom; she was the Colonel’s distraction: “He drew her to him; he kissed her on the 
nape of the neck; and then the hand that had lost two fingers began to fumble rather lower 
down where the neck joins the shoulders.” (In a later section, it is hinted that the Colonel 
also had a love affair with his sister-in-law, Eugénie Pargiter.) In the Holograph, 
Abel Pargiter had lost three fingers of the right hand in an affray off [Cos] [wth] off the Coromandel 
Coast which had . . . such momentous results. The muscles [of tbe] had shrunk; & his right hand 
resembled nothing so much as the [claw] shrivelled claw of an aged bird—[a strange] an appearance 
[that contrasted] strangely out of keeping with the robust & well developed appearance of his 
other limbs. 

The curious feature of this detail is not so much that Woolf has generously restored one 
of the missing fingers in the published text, but that she has drawn so much attention to this 
“shrivelled claw.” For by the time we have finished reading the novel, we discover that 
another image has impressed itself upon the mind by sheer sound association and repetition: 
it is the image of the crimson chair with the gilt claws which appears for the first time in the 
1891 section of The Years. The chair appears in the scene where the Colonel is visiting 
Eug£nie, and we are reminded of her insinuated adultery and his wish to tell her of Mira. 
We move then to 1907, the evening of the dance, and again there is the “chair with the gilt 
paws. The chair standing empty, as if waiting for someone, had a look of ceremony. . . ." 
And it is the same evening that Eugénie promised one day to tell her daughters the "true 
story.” With Eugénie and Digby dead, the “‘crimson-and-gilt chair” appears again ın the 
shabby rooms of Sara and Maggie on a day in 1910 when Rose is visiting them. The chair is 
seen again in 1917 in the flat of Maggie and Renny on the night of the air raid. In the Present 
Day section, North, looking about Sara's room, sces “a chair—a chair with gilt claws” ; and 

“that gilt-clawed chair makes its final appearance when Maggie and Renny are about to 
leave with Sara and North for Delia’s party. Maggie switched off the light and saw in the 
“phantom evanescent light only the outlines . . . [of] ghostly apples, ghostly bananas, and 
the spectre of a chair.” A moment earlier, with the light still on, in Maggie’s line of vision 
“the heavy sensual apples lay side by side with the yellow spotted bananas” on the yellow- 
stained table-cloth. 

Why, we may legitimately ask, has the crimson chair with gilt claws appeared at least 
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seven times in the course of the novel? Is it in any way thematically or structurally func- 
tional? And one might legitimately argue that it works as an emblematic reminder of pomp 
and ceremony; it represents the masculine, patriarchal world of Victorian England. But 
Virginia Woolf has implied another association. With Colonel Pargiter’s right hand re- 
sembling a shrivelled claw forced upon our memory, the chair’s footing becomes endowed 
with a symbolic meaning. These, the author seems to be saying, are not only the gilt claws 
of a masculine world of abstract ritual: these are also the guilty claws of a particular and a 
collective father—the guilty claws of a crippling paternalistic world in which human values 
are subordinated to solemn and sterile abstractions. We have only to review the various 
contexts in which the chair appears to see that those “gilt claws” are connected with 
adultery (Eugénie); with marital deception (Mira); with perverted lust and childhood 
trauma (Rose’s masculinity); with war (the air-raid scene); and with diseased and sullied 
sensuality (spotted bananas on a stained table-cloth). And that chair has its final resting 
place in the cheap lodging-house rooms of the physically and emotionally crippled Sara, 
where the shrivelled claw can do no further harm."* 


To some readers these connections between the pillar-box episode and ducks, and between 
the shrivelled claw and the crimson chair may be obvious. But with a book which has so 
much of the original text deleted, the importance of pursuing individual images cannot be 
emphasized enough. For Woolf's method has always been very close and very complex; but 
when she saw the necessity of cutting the novel down so drastically in size, she saw too how 
much she had to rely upon the techniques of poetry in order to make her material interlock 
structurally and interrelate semantically. So that if the reader is to gain access to her meaning, 
he must discover carefully embedded and deeply enmeshed images and assemble them in a 
way which reveals something only faintly hinted at on the printed page. 

And if, as Virginia Woolf wrote, “the writer’s task is to take one thing and let it stand 
for twenty," then it is extremely difficult for the Woolf critic to be convincing—and ex- 
tremely easy (if he dares to take great risks) for his reader to accuse him either of critical 
lunacy or of possessing an overheated imagination. This is said from the unshakable con- 
viction that the published text of The Years has poured into it material so complicated, so 
edited, and so glossed, that whichever way it is read —whether as pure fiction or as pargeted 
autobiography — its wholeness is not easily perceived, and its potential meaning never wholly 


16 This crimson chair 1s a very good example of difficulty; . " (“Life and the Novelist” New York 


Woolf’s statement that “the writer’s task ıs to take one Herald Tribune November 7 1926; reprinted in Granite 
thing and let it stand for twenty: a task of danger and and Rainbow 45) 
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understood. With that in mind, I have proceeded nevertheless on the assumption that the 
published version of the novel would still throw into sharpest relief those trials and errors 
which one inevitably finds in Holograph volumes where the writer’s first attempts to con- 
cretize a private vision are unabashedly revealed. 

Having said this, and having decided against "great risks," I have chosen to use the 
remaining space in tracing four names introduced in the 1880 portion of the Holograph. 
They are Herrick and Campion, Antigone, and Charles Stewart Parnell. Of the many there 
were to choose from, these seemed to illustrate best the way Virginia Woolf utilized them to 
achieve the complex scaffolding of the novel’s visible structure as fiction, as well as to sup- 
port its barely discernible sub-structure as autobiography. 

Tracing these names will allow us to see how Herrick and Campion link up with 
Catullus, and hence to Peggy and her relationship to her father Morris; how Antigone joins 
Eleanor to both Sara and Delia; and how Parnell aligns himself with Colonel Pargiter while 
he obliquely and simultaneously functions as a figure against which to compare the feelings 
of Eleanor and Delia toward their father. Because of the novel’s intricate design, it will not 
always be possible to deal with these “threads” independently or consecutively: they will 
weave in and out of the discussion until they converge in the Present Day section, the pub- 
lished novel’s grand and complexly orchestrated finale. 


The Years, read as fiction, presents an oppressive picture of life in general and of the 
Pargiter family in particular. The 1880 section opens on Colonel Pargiter at his club with his 
wife at home “dying; but she would not die. She was better today; would be worse to- 
morrow ... and so it went on" (5; 4).1”7 We learn too that he keeps a mistress called Mira. At 
Abercorn Terrace, the Pargiter family are at tea—all severe, irritable, and restless. Delia in 
particular is impatient for her mother to die. Life inside the house is filled with discordance; 
and outside, with Rose’s episode, it reeks with lust and perversion. Late that evening, Mrs 
Pargiter finally dies; and with time suspended at Abercorn Terrace, we are moved to Oxford 
where Edward Pargiter is reading The Antigone; sipping wine; flattering his vanity with 
Gibbs, and provoking jealousy in his homosexual friend, Ashley. At Oxford we also meet 
Edward’s cousin, Kitty Malone, with whom he imagines himself in love. But the big, shy 
Kitty who is constrained by her managerial mother loves and is loved in return by her 
teacher, Miss Lucy Craddock. The section ends with Mrs Pargiter’s funeral. (In Holograph, 


17 The unitaliazed page number m parentheses fol- World, Inc, NY (1937), the italicized number refers to 
lowing each quotation refers to the first Amencan the London Hogarth Press edition (Fifth Impression), 
paperbound edition published by Harcourt, Brace & — 1965. 
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the 1880 section [Chapter One"] ends with the name of Charles Stewart Parnell, men- 
tioned for the first time.) 

In the 1891 section, Edward is an Oxford don; Morris is married and a barrister; and 
Delia, who idolized Parnell, has left her family to work in some political cause. Now, with 
Eleanor and the Colonel dominating the scene, new emotional intensities are marshalled in. 
Eleanor, who has remained at home, lives with her father with whom she “got on extremely 
well; they were almost like brother and sister” (92 ;97). But the brother-and-sister relation- 
ship becomes highly questionable a page or two later when Eleanor is at Lamley's to buy a 
birthday gift for her cousin Maggie Pargiter; for in the rush of the moment, Eleanor makes 
a very significant slip about whom the gift is for: “ "For my niece—I mean cousin. Sir Digby’s 
little girl,” Eleanor brought out.” Here is Woolf’s way of telling us that Eleanor now thinks 
of herself not as Miss but as Mrs Pargiter:'® And no time is lost reinforcing that idea; 
for when Eleanor returns with the gift, her father, who has been considering telling her 
about Mira, thinks: “No, no. . . . For some reason when he saw her he realized that he could 
not tell her. And after all . . . she has her own life to live. A spasm of jealousy passed through 
him” (o4;rro). The “spasm of jealousy" gives us ample cause to wonder if we have between 
Eleanor and the Colonel another instance of emotional incest as was hinted at between 
Rachel Vinrace and her father, boldly insinuated between Katherine Hilbery and her father, 
and given a fictional twist in the relationship between Betty Flanders and her similarly two- 
missing-fingered Captain Barfoot. 

But Eleanor, who at twenty-two “had her dreams, her plans" (31332), is now about 
thirty-three, a spinster committed to charity work. The sunflower on her terra-cotta plaque, 
a “symbol of her girlish sentiment,” now “amused her grimly” (101,107). And with that 
symbol of youthful sentiment “now . . . cracked," we understand why she felt that “she did 
not exist; she was not anybody at all" (95 ;z0z). (Nor is it a coincidence that in 1911, when 
Eleanor is visiting Morris’s house, one of the three books left on her bedside table is The 
Diary of a Nobody.)'® 


18 It ıs important to notice how this single brief 
scene has been endowed with multiple significance. By 
bringing Lamley’s shop into the picture again, Woolf 
has pulled into memory the entire grim evening of 1880 
with Rose’s pillar-box episode outmde, as well as the 
dusky atmosphere mside with everyone expecting, 
hopmg for, the last death rattles from Mrs Pargiter’s 
sickroom 

19 In the Holograph (rv 89 dated Aug 3 1933) we 
find ". .a novel, a poem, & a Biography if she shd 
wish to read." These are later changed to Lamb’s Tales 
from Shakespeare, Queen Victoria's Journal of ber 


Life in the Highlands, and Diary of a Nobody. Sull 
later, "Mansfield Park fell to the floor. She [Eleanor] 
blew out her candle & fell asleep.” Although it 1s per- 
fectly possible that Woolf’s choice of George Gros- 
smuth’s satiric The Diary of a Nobody was deliberate, 
the context m which it appears in tbe 1911 section sug- 
gests that on a different level of meaning, Woolf had in 
mind Jules Romains! The Death of a Nobody (trans- 
lated tn 1911 by Desmond MacCarthy and Sidney 
Waterloo) whose central character, Jacques Godard 
was—as Eleanor was to become—a collective being 
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In the 1907 section, Maggie has gone to a dance; but Sara who was dropped as a baby, 
is crippled and has had to remain at home and lie still in bed. In this scene, which according 
to Woolf was to be the turning point of the book, two important pieces of information are 
recorded. The first is Sara’s reading Edward Pargiter’s translation of The Antigone, the 
Antigone who “was buried alive. The tomb was a brick mound. There was just room for her 
to lie straight out. Straight out in a brick tomb . . .” (1363146). The second takes place after 
the dance with Eugénie Pargiter in the bedroom with her two daughters: 


“And the flower’s on the floor, and everything so untidy,” she said. She picked up the flower that 
Maggie had dropped and put it to her lips. (140;150) 

Recall that in the 1891 section, Abel Pargiter paid a visit to give Maggie a necklace for her 
birthday; and he brings Eugénie a flower. 


"How very good of you!” she said, and . . . then did what he had so often seen her do with a 
flower— put the stalk between her lips. The movements charmed him as usual. (119;127) 


Shortly after this scene, Digby half-jokingly rebukes Maggie for playing in her best clothes, 
but “Maggie made no answer. Her eyes were riveted on the camellia that her mother wore 
in the front of her dress. She went up and stood looking at her" (126 3135). We return to the 
1907 section with Sara asking her mother for a story. The reply is: “TI tell you the true 
story one of these days . . ." (1435153). 


“Yes, yes, yes," said Eugénie. “I will tell you the true story another time." . . . She kissed them both 
quickly and went out of the room. 


"She won't tell us,” said Maggie. . . . She spoke with some bitterness. (1443154) 


If we move ahead to the 1914 section (the Round Pond scene), we hear Martin in a hushed 
conversation with Maggie: 


“My father,” he said suddenly, but softly, “had a lady. . . . She called him *Bogy.'" And he told her 
the story [of Mira]. ... 

“Was he in love," Martm asked her, **with your mother?" 

She was looking at the gulls. . . . His question seemed to sink through what she was secing; 
then suddenly it reached her. 

"Are we brother and sister?” she asked; and laughed out loud. (246-47 265-66) 


~ 


20 This passage was singled out because ıt is agam find Bobby [who becomes Martin in The Years] telling 
reminiscent of the confining tunnel in The Voyage Out Maggie about his father’s mistress, with Maggie's 
which appears in Rachel's dream and later m the de- reply: “[So] I guessed that when he gave me a necklace 
lirium just prior to her death. once." 

21 In the Holograph (rv 167, dated Nov 22 1933), we 
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One wonders why the question of an adulterous relationship between the Colonel and 
Eugénie was ever introduced at all; for it continues from the 1907 section into the 1908 


when (with Eugénie and Digby now both dead) Martin comes to visit Abercorn Terrace and 
looks at his mother’s portrait: 


In the course of the past few years it had ceased to be his mother; it had become a work of art. 
But it was dirty. 

There used to be a flower in the grass, he thought, peering into a dark corner: but now there 
was nothing but dirty brown paint. (149;160)™ 


Moments later when Martin is talking to Eleanor, the subject of Eugénie is brought up: 


“What a pleasure, Martin! what a pleasure!” she would say. What had her private life been, he 
wondered— her love affairs? She must have had them—obviously, obviously. 

**Wasn't there some story,” he began, “about a letter?" He wanted to say, Didn't she have an 
affair with somebody? . . 


“Yes,” she said, “There was a story—" 
"Papa," she said. (1533;164-65)™ 
In this section, Rose also makes an appearance. “She had been holding meetings in the 
North.” And she did not come to Abercorn Terrace for tea: “I want a bath,’ Rose repeated, 
Tm dirty" (156;168). We learn for the first time that as a child, in a fit of rage and frustra- 
tion, Rose had “locked herself into the bathroom with a knife and cut her wrist" (1585170); 
and the section ends with: 


“What awful lives children live!" he [Martin] said, waving his hand at her. . . . “Don’t they 
Rose?" 
“Yes,” said Rose. “And they can't tell anybody,” she added. (159;171) 


The thread of what children ‘‘can’t tell anybody” is woven into the next section—the 
spring of 1910 with Rose at luncheon with Sara and Maggie. During the meal, Rose thinks 
back to 1880 when she asks if she could go to Lamley’s. “And for some reason she wanted 
to talk about her past; to tell them something about herself that she had never told anybody 


22 It 1 possible that Woolf wanted the reader to see sharply. She stopped." Here 1s another illustration of 


the death of Eugéne and the disappearance of the 
“flower” from the picture as that “dark corner"—the 
affair between Eugénie and Abel Pargiter—which sul- 
lied his marriage to Rose. 

23 The brackets are mine; and the two sentences 
they contam are: “But here the electric bell rang 


Woolf’s technique of camouflaging a highly revealing 
sequence of utterances. For if the intervening sentences 
were removed in the actual text, we would have Eleanor 
saying m effect: “Yes, there was a story; and the affair 
Eugénie bad was with Papa.” 
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—something hidden” (166-67 3179). That “something hidden” we know is the sexual shock 
of Rose’s childhood™ which she could not tell anyone about, which filled her with guilt, 
made men threatening, and made her “more like a man than a woman” (170;183). The sec- 
tion ends with shouts in the street that “The King’s dead!" (1913245). 

And in 1911, Colonel Abel Pargiter is also dead. So for Eleanor, now past a half-century 
in age, "This year everything was different" (195 ;209). Having spent her life attending her 
father, she now is left with no attachment to anyone and with nothing to do. Her visit to the 
Morris Pargiter family governs the section; and Woolf, through innuendo, tells us more 
about Eleanor and her place in the novel. 

One of the guests is Sir William Whatney, whom Eleanor knew thirty years earlier when 
she used to call him Dubbin. “Somebody had once praised her eyes” (198;213), Eleanor 
thinks, looking in the mirror; and at dinner, she looked at Sir William and thought: “There 
were relics of the old Dubbin if one half-shut one's eyes. She half-shut her eyes. Suddenly she 
remembered—it was he who had praised her eyes” (201;215-16).* Later on the terrace, 
Peggy secretly asks her mother: “ "Did father say Sir William was in love with her?’ . . . ‘Ob, 
I don't know about that,’ said Celia. But I wish they could have married. I wish she had 
children of her own’” (2035218). 

But the most significant scene in the section is of Eleanor alone that night in her room. 
In it some crucial points subtly converge. Eleanor, now a fatherless spinster of fifty-five, 
hears Sir William in the adjoining room— the man she might have married, the man to whom 
she owed “that moment which had been more than pleasure. . ." (2125227). On the bedside 
table, three books have been left for her. The first is The Diary of a Nobody, and the title 
recalls her thought of 1891, when "she did not exist; she was not anybody at all." The 
second volume is Ruff’s Tour of Northumberland, and we think of her “rough” sister Rose 
who was last touring Northumberland holding meetings, who was apprehended by the 
police for throwing a brick. But Rose also brings to mind the terrible experience which 
Eleanor somehow “absorbed” on that night in 1880: 


“I saw . .." Rose began. She made a great effort to tell her the truth; to tell her about the man 
at the pillar-box. “I saw...” she repeated. . .. 


“I saw,” Eleanor repeated, as she shut the nursery door. “I saw. . . ." What had she seen? 
Something horrible, something hidden. But what? There it was, hidden behind her strained eyes. 


24 “The impressions of childhood,” wrote Virginia Press 1962] 121.) 
Woolf, “are those that last longest and cut deepest.” 25 The emphasis is Virginia Woolf's. 
(Tbe Common Reader: First Serres (London: Hogarth 
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... A blankness came over her. Where am I? . . . She seemed to be alone in the midst of nothing- 
ness; yet must descend, must carry her burden— . . . (42-43:43-44). 


It is the third book she picks up—a volume of Dante; and in it she reads the lines: 


For by so many more there are who say “ours” 
So much the morc of good doth each possess. 


And here the novel begins to take a strangely paradoxical turn. For Eleanor who has so 
often said “‘ours”—who once had her dreams, who refused marriage for the Colonel— 
feels that although Sir William’s “life was over; hers was beginning” (2135229). Her thought 
strikes a sombre note, however; for she only begins her life in her life’s decline, now free 
of her father. 

A grey cloud of gloom lours on the horizon all through the 1913 section; and the bril- 
liant May day of the r9r4 section is full of ugliness, hypocrisy, and contempt. In the winter 
of 1917, Nicholas (the last major character we meet) is a dinner guest of Maggie and 
Renny. Eleanor and Sara are also there. During dinner, for Eleanor, 


Things seemed to have lost their skins; . . . even the chair with gilt claws, at which she was looking, 
seemed porous; it seemed to radiate out some warmth, some glamour, as she looked at it. 
“I remember that chair," she said to Maggie. “And your mother . . .” she added. (2875310) 


But a siren wails. An air-raid interrupts. Death above their heads is rampant. The civilized 
world is being destroyed. And the crimson chair “lost its radiance . . .” (288 5311).™ All five 
of them retreat to the cellar where they finish the meal in silence; and with the air-raid over, 
Woolf adds to an already charged scene two grim strokes of irony: the first is Sara, physi- 
cally and emotionally maimed, raising her glass with a flourish: “ ‘So let’s drink a health— 
Here's to the New World!” (2925315); the second is Nicholas ***who ought to be in 


26 In the Holograph (v, ending on Feb 27 1934) the 
cnmson chair 15 not mentioned at all. In its place, we 
have Eleanor saying something which was edited out of 
the published text. “I was wondering if it was the 
house [Maggie’s and Renny’s] my father used to come 
to’ she said. ‘It was this street; it may have been this very 
house; where Mira lived.’” The fact that m the pub- 
lished novel the crimson chair replaces this speech scems 
to me an mdisputable confirmation of the symbolic 
function J attributed to the chair in my discussion 
above. But even if the reader misses the significance of 
the charr in 1ts present setnng, Woolf insists on making 
it clear that Maggie's and Renny's house 1s indeed the 


very one where Mira once lived In the 1880 section: 
“But when he [Abel Pargiter] came to Westminster he 
stopped. He did not like this part of the busmese at all. 
Every time be approached the little street under the 
huge bulk of the Abbey . . he paused . . . and then 
walked very sharply to Number Thirty and rang the 
bell" (634-5). In the 1917 section: “. . . "Westminster 
must be there’ [thought Eleanor]... She was dinmg 
with Renny and Maggie, who lived in one of the ob- 
scure little streets under the shadow of the Abbey ... At 
last the number thirty, the number she was looking for, 
shone out. She knocked and rang at the same mo- 
ment..." (2793301) 
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prison’” (2975321) because he is homosexual, wishing to improve “‘the soul—the whole 
being’... . ‘It wishes to expand; to adventure; to form—new combinations ?” (296;319) 

The Present Day section is the longest and most intricate of the novel. It is divided 
roughly into four parts: the scenes prior to Delia’s party; the party upstairs; the supper 
downstairs; and the dawn of the new day. With its full cast of characters, the section re- 
verberates with ancient echoes, heard now in the present, giving everything in the past new 
and enlarged meanings. It is virtually a fictional palimpsest. It is also Virginia Woolf at her 
most difficult. The reader is challenged to hold in memory fragments of talk, slivers of 
thought, half-forgotten images—and through them to connect effects in the present with 
causes in a very distant past. If we are successful in making these nexus, difficult and tenuous 
as they are, we begin to sense the ghost of Colonel Pargiter haunting every page of the novel's 
massive conclusion. 

In one part of London, North Pargiter is dining with Sara; and in another part, Eleanor 
and Peggy, now a doctor, are on their way to Delia's party. Peggy prompts Eleanor to talk 
about her past; and as they pass various parts of the city, the doors of memory are flung 
open, and we are allowed to see just enough to re-create those points in Eleanor’s past 
which have made her the person she is. They pass Abercorn Terrace, for example, and 
Eleanor murmurs *'*. . . the pillar-box’ . . ." (3325357); and again we are in 1880 recalling 
Rose's horrifying experience which Eleanor has somchow assimilated. Then another door 
opens with Delia "standing in the middle of the room ; Oh, my God! Oh, my God! she was 
saying . . ." (3355361). But Eleanor is reluctant to pursue this memory, and we realize why 
when we turn back to the original scene: “Look here, Delia,’ said Eleanor . . . ‘you’ve only 
got to wait. . .' She meant but she could not say it, ‘until Mama dies” (19;r9). And this 
memory brings us to the relationship between Delia and Eleanor; and the threads which 
join them are the hardest to assemble because they also link Colonel Pargiter to Parnell in 
such a way as to suggest those very similarities between the two men which point up emo- 
tional differences between the two sisters, differences which have mattered greatly in the 
choice of life each has made. 

From the previous passage, there is no doubt that Eleanor too wants her mother to die. 
Nor is there any doubt that she is prepared—perhaps unwholesomely willing—to assume 
the role of mistress of the household; to assume possession of her mother’s things, even the 
writing table, which will “be my table now, she thought . . .” (34335) ; and there is certainly 
no question of the deep attachment between father and daughter. 

Delia’s attachment to her father is also made clear in the 1880 section: “She was his 
favourite daughter" (13313) we are told; and she has also a strong tendency to identify 
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with him. But there is another man with whom Delia is allied: the man whose name is men- 5$ 
tioned only once—at the end of “Chapter One” of the Holograph. That man is Charles 
Stewart Parnell, the Irish nationalist leader. And Woolf, by juxtaposing her material in two 
instances, insinuates a certain congruence between Parnell and Pargiter. The first has to do 

with public freedom: 


Somewhere there’s beauty, Delia thought, somewhere there’s freedom, and somewhere, she 
thought, he [Parnell] is—wearing his white flower. . . . But a stick [Pargiter] grated in the hall. 
(xz ;rr)." 

The second has to do with private freedom: 


But I will not think of him [Parnell], she thought, seeing a tall man who stood beside her on a 
platform and raised his hat, until it's over. She fixed her eyes upon her father. (86;91) 
In 1891, with the placards announcing Parnell's death, Eleanor “must go tell Delia... . Delia 
had cared passionately. What was it she used to say— flinging out of the house, leaving them 
all for the Cause, for this man? Justice, Liberty ?" (114,121). She goes to the deteriorated 
square where Delia lives and finds not Delia, but only “jugs of milk with bills under them...” 
(114,122). 

At that same moment in 1891, Colonel Pargiter is on his way to Eugénie’s. Passing “a 
certain street [Mira's] where he used to stop and look about him. . . . But a man in public 
life can't afford to do those things. . . .” Pargiter hears of Parnell's death and thinks: 


—that unscrupulous adventurer—that agitator who had done all the mischief. . . . Some feeling 
connected with his own daughter [Delia] here formed in him; he could not say exactly what, but it 
made him frown. Anyway, he’s dead now. . . . (116 3123-24) 

Later, when Eugénie asks the Colonel about M he “at once lost his affability. He looked 
glum and formidable, like an old bull with his head down . . .” (123 3132). 

These threads begin to merge during the cab ride to Delia’s party. Eleanor and Peggy 
are talking about North, of whom Peggy is very critical: “He says we talk of nothing but 
money and politics. . . ." 

“Does he?" she [Eleanor] said. “But then . . ." A newspaper placard [her memory of the 
placard announcing Parnell's death], with large black letters, seemed to finish her sentence for 


her.* They were approaching the square in which Delia lived. . . . She looked at the metre which had 
mounted rather high. The man was going the long way round. (337;363) 


27 The emphasis is Virginia Woolf’s ard. . ‘Death’ was written m very large black letters" 
28 In the r891 section, Eleanor “looked at the plac- (1135120). 
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Just as the “cab was going the long way round . . .” (117;124)—the cab carrying Pargiter to 
Eugénie in 1891 on the day of Parnell’s death. 

Add to this a passage from the final scene in the novel in which Delia's Irish husband, 
Patrick, recalls their younger days; and 


Delia smiled as if some romance, her own or another's had been recalled to her. 
*AndI..." Eleanor began. She stopped. She saw an empty milk jug and leaves falling. (433; 
468) 
Here finally is Delia’s dream of Parnell—and freedom—linked to Eleanor’s finding only an 
empty milk jug at Delia’s door on the day of his death. 

Considered together, these passages encourage us to draw certain inferences. Reflect 
that Eleanor in 1891, about thirty-three years old, has had to refuse Whatney’s love, has 
abandoned her dreams and sacrificed personal freedom—all to stay with a father who still 
had “spasms of jealousy” when he thought that “‘she’s got her own affairs to think about....” 
But what affairs has she had to think about while chained to the adulterous old gentleman ? 
We may well imagine the Colonel’s becoming “glum and formidable" at the mention of 
Delia, who escaped the male tyranny of Abercorn Terrace to seek liberty and justice in 
Parnell’s cause; to renounce the proprieties of a patriarchal society in search of indepen- 
dence. In this man’s world, Eleanor, remaining the lady, is forced to bend to its yoke; where- 
as Delia, tearing off the label of lady, keeps alive the woman by refusing the well-fed but 
suffocating life well-to-do fathers can provide their daughters. 

The choice of Parnell as Delia’s hero prompts a second inference. Historical accounts of 
one of Ireland’s most influential and revolutionary leaders tell us that one of the contributing 
factors of Parnell’s downfall was the discovery of his illicit love affair with the wife of a 
certain Captain O’Shea, a liaison which began in 1881, and created a scandal which was 
to end only at his death on October 6 1891. Thus the link between Pargiter and Parnell is the 
adultery of which both men were guilty; and of special interest is the fact that the years of 
Pargiter’s affair with Mira very nearly coincide with those of Parnell and Kitty O’Shea. 

Once at the party, we wonder why Virginia Woolf chose Delia as hostess; and why 
Peggy suddenly occupies so conspicuous a role in the final section. Here we must follow 
carefully the party’s complicated development. Shortly after arriving, Peggy sees her father 
Morris come in: “And what’s this? . . .” 


for the sight of her father in his rather worn shoes had given her a direct spontaneous feeling. This 
sudden warm spurt? she asked, examining it. She watched him cross the room. His shoes always 
affected her strangely. Part sex; part pity... . Can one call it “love”? (3515378) 


Minutes later, in a brief exchange with her uncle, Martin: 
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“But you,” he said . . . “your generation I mean—you miss a great deal . . . you miss a great 
deal," he repeated. She waited. 
"Loving only your own sex,” he added. (3565384) 


Still later, one of Peggy's former teachers has praised her to Delia, who tells Morris of it. 
“There, said Peggy, that's pleasure. The nerve down her spine seemed to tingle as the praise 
reached her father . . . pleasure thrilled the spine. . . . Her father brushed her shoulder as he 
dropped his hand; but neither of them spoke" (362 3390-91). 

But Peggy, a professional woman, a doctor, is also a lonely, bitter, and disillusioned 
human being. When the dancing begins, she retreats to a bookcase and reads from a random 
volume the words which express her feelings precisely : “La médiocrité de l'univers m'étonne 
et me révolte . . . la petitesse de toutes choses m'emplit de dégoût . . . la pauvreté des êtres 
humains m'anéantit" (3835413). In this spirit, Peggy attacks her brother for the pettiness 
of marrying, having children, writing little books to make money " "instead of living . . . 
living differently, differently!" (391;421). With these words, she sinks back and thinks of 
the evening in 1911 on the terrace when she asked her mother about Eleanor's sacrificing 
Whatney because of her father; and there is a suggestion that that memory is somehow 
connected with her present dissatisfaction and her insistence upon “living differently." For 
shortly after, Peggy looks at her brother and thinks: He'll tie himself up with a red-lipped 
girl, and become a drudge. He must, and I can’t... . No, I’ve a sense of guilt always. I shall 
pay for it, I shall pay for it. . . . She would have no children . . ." (396 3427). 

This passage, at first glance straightforward, upon second glance becomes highly am- 
biguous. Does Peggy mean that because of her guilt she cannot tie herself up with some 
"red-lipped girl" ? Or does she mean that she cannot marry and have children because she 
has broken from the traditional world to make a career for herself? The Holograph (vr 38, 
dated August 5 1934) gives a sharper picture of Woolf's original idea of Peggy: 

Her father had come in. Now that was odd she added ; making another entry in her [mental] note- 
book; . . . love of father & daughter. Spontaneous. Rather suspect, all the same. Of mixed origin. 


DoI love my father sexually? she looked at Morris. No: there was a great deal of pity in ıt. Why 
does one always notice one's father's shoes? she asked. 


And later in the same Holograph volume, we come across a Peggy “who had never been m 

love; for whom the usual relation between men & women was such a boring fact." But in 

the published text Virginia Woolf, by omitting so much of the holograph material, forces us 

to deduce Peggy from very minute clues. So that to see what is being hinted at, we must 

leave Peggy for a moment and turn to her brother North, who despised the idea of marriage, 

who, still smarting from Peggy’s attack, goes to a bookcase and reads from a little volume: 
nox est berpetua una dormienda. 
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The line comes from Poem V by Catullus, the great admirer and sometimes imitator of 
Sappho; and if we look at the five lines preceding this one, we will find a larger allusive 
insinuation: 

Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 

Rumoresque senum severiorum 

.. Omnes unius aestimemus assis. 

Soles occidere et redire possunt: 

Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 

Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 

My Lesbia, let us live and love, 

And forget the gossip of censorious old men. 

Suns may set and rise again, 

But when our own bref light descends 

We must sleep one endless night.* 


This allusion to Catullus is noteworthy because in the Fourth Essay Woolf wrote that 
Edward “imitated Sappho or Theocritus; not Herrick or Campion” (1 95) and left it at that. 
In the published text, they are not mentioned at all. But the very fact that Herrick and 
Campion are named in Holograph suggests that Woolf had something in mind which was 
far more important than the poets Edward should imitate. For if we turn to Herrick, we 
immediately come upon his poem “To Sappho" based on Catullus V: 

Let us now take time and play, 

Love, and live here while we may; 

Drink rich wine; and make good cheere, 

While we have our being here: 

For, once dead, and laid i'th grave, 

No return from thence we have. 


And in Campion, we find the first verse of a song, also based on Catullus V: 


My sweetest Lesbia, let us live and love, 

And, though the sager sort our deedes reprove, 

Let us not way them: heav’ns great lamps doe dive 
Into their west, and strait again revive, 

But, soone as once set is our little light, 


Then must we sleepe one ever-during night. 
That Catullus was frequently translated and imitated among, seventeenth-century poets 


29 lranslanon is mine, 
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comes as no news to anyone. But that Woolf should mention Herrick and Campion in the 
Holograph and edit them out of the published text, leaving the reader with only the last 
line of Catullus’s poem, indicates the extent to which she deliberately withheld overt mean- 
ing; deliberately made it inaccessible except through fragmentation and innuendo. For the 
allusion to Catullus (and indirectly to Sappho) strongly implies that Peggy’s “living differ- 
ently” is to be interpreted as living the Sapphist life—or any other life which involves loving 
another— because, finally, “we must sleep one endless night.” (There is of course the homo- 
sexual Nicholas on the scene; and his presence together with his love for the asexual Sara 
might be taken as a testament of what “living differently” means.) But introducing Catullus 
and his love for Clodia, whom he called Lesbia, does lead us, through Peggy, back to 
Eleanor. And here begins the most complex criss-crossing of half-memory, literary allusion, 
litotic reference, and anacoluthic statement. 


Now it ıs Sara who asks Eleanor to talk about her past. But “I haven't got one, she thought. 
... I've only the present moment . . .” (366;395); and a long train of memories begins: the 
cracked sunflower, the meeting-room blotting paper with the hole radiating spokes from 
it—‘‘My life’s been other people's lives, Eleanor thought—my father’s; Morris's . . .” 
(3673396). North then looks at her and thinks back to 1911: 


She had never married. Why not? he wondered. Sacrificed to the family, he supposed—old Grand- 
papa without any fingers. Then some memory came back to him of a terrace, a cigar and William 
Whatney. Was that not her tragedy, that she had loved him? . . . (372.5401) 


These joined memories of the cracked sunflower, the hole radiating spokes, 1911 (Abel 
Pargiter’s death), William Whatney (who admired Eleanor’s eyes)—these, all taken to- 
gether, echo lines from Thomas Moore (1779-1852): 


Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth. 


No, the heart that has truly lov’d never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close, 

As the sun-flower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turn'd when he rose.” 


30 To my knowledge, Woolf never published any- as Moore, with Suppressed Passages from the Mernotrs 
thing on Thomas Moore; but there can be no doubt of Lord Byron (1878). Also, there are numerous lines 
that she had read hm, if for no other reason than for in “The Fire-Worshippers” section of Lalla Rookh 
brs association with Byron. See especially: Prose and which sound remarkably like Eleanor’s “girlish senn- 
Verse, Humorous, Sattrical and Senttmental, by Thom- ment” over the cracked sunflower plaque. 
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But Eleanor falls into a deep slumber; and "this sleep, this momentary trance, in which the 
candles had lolled and lengthened themselves, had left her with nothing but a feeling [“a 
feeling of happiness"]; a feeling, not a dream” (381 ;411). In its present context, the candle 
in some strange way seems to connect not only with the candle she carried from Rose's 
room on the night of Mrs Pargiter's death, but also with the candle in her room at Morris's 
in 1911, the room adjoining Whatney's. And it was on that night in 1911 that Eleanor read 
from Dante's Purgatorio. So that by enacting Dante’s lines, by saying “ours” instead of 
“mine,” Eleanor has been made the Pargiter family scapegoat, the repository of all its 
burdens since her mother’s death in 1880; and since her father’s death, she has become the 
solitary traveller who cannot speak of parched deserts or of the parchments of memory 
which have made up her life, the life “I can’t tell anybody" (3675396). 

Again, North Pargiter—true to the pargeter’s spirit—looks at Eleanor and wonders: 
“Why do we hide all the things that matter?" And here Virginia Woolf, again as pargeting 
novelist, introduces through classical allusion a side of Eleanor we have not seen before. 
Now in her seventies, Eleanor is reading The Antigone; and Edward recites in Greek one of 
Antigone’s lines which translates to: 

“It is not in your hate, that I share, but in your love." 
But Edward stops here: he does not recite Creon’s reply: 
“Go, then, to the shades of the dead; and if you love, love there. As long as I am alive, no woman 
will dominate me.’”? 
Taken together, these lines are eloquent; for they imply that throughout her life, Eleanor 
has lived in a world where a woman shall not master a man: her father’s world. And it was 
in that world, composed now only of fractured and faded memory, that Eleanor experi- 
enced the one real love which has survived over the years—her love for her father. In this 
light, we can interpret a later waking scene, when again she is filled with happiness: 


She shut her hands on the coins she was holding, and again she was suffused with a feeling of happi- 
ness. Was ıt because this had survived—this keen sensation . . . and the other thing, the solid object 
—she saw an ink-corroded walrus—had vanished? (426 3460) 

“This” placed side by side the coins she is clasping takes us back to 1891 when Eleanor, 
watching her father fumbling for coins, “felt the old childish feeling that his pockets were 
bottomless silver mines from which half-crowns could be dug eternally” (106;112). And 


31 Unpublished translation by Flora Gmalis. 
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the “vanished” walrus points not only to her “vanished” mother (a possession of hers 
which became Eleanor’s on the night of Mrs Pargiter’s death) but also obliquely to “that 
old white walrus” (395426), William Whatney, whom she deserted for a deeper and 
stronger love, a love very much like that of Antigone for Oedipus in his last years. And 
Virginia Woolf adds one master stroke in Eleanor’s thought that “for her too there would 
be the endless night . . . a very long dark tunnel” (427-28 ;461-62). For we sec, finally, in 
Eleanor the “endless night” of Catullus’s Lesbia in union with the “long dark tunnel” of 
Sophocles’ Antigone. 


"Your choice was to live,” says Antigone to her sister Ismene, “mine was to die.” And this, 
curiously (and paradoxically, because Ismene chose to obey Creon’s edict) brings us to 
Delia who also chose to live. Her choice, however, meant abandoning the law-ridden 
Pargiter household; and like Ismene, who appears nowhere else in ancient literature, Delia 
has been locked out of the novel until its end. But it was Delia in 1880 who openly wished 
her mother's death; who loved her father, but loved freedom and justice more; who 
courageously broke the rules of that brutal male society and escaped its tyranny. Delia thus 
represents all that Eleanor would not or could not be. Her filial love has been properly 
modified and adjusted. So that even now, herself in old age, Delia has the hfe-blood to 
gather together her family and friends and serve soup in mugs, to decorate office rooms 
with cheap roses, to pour her claret from a jug, to be drunk in cheap glasses. She has done 
away with rigid decorum and lives as she chooses. And so, just as Delia has buried her past, 
Eleanor is buried by it.** That Delia should be the Present Day hostess then seems ap- 
propriate. ` 

But why Peggy plays so prominent a role ın the Present Day can only be answered in 
part, because too much of the material has been eclipsed. If we look at her against the figures 
of Eleanor and Delia, however, we see her as a partial amalgam of the two sisters. For like 
Eleanor, Peggy’s attachment to her father is abnormally strong; but like Delia, she has left 
her family to make an independent life for herself. Here the parallel stops, however. For 
unlike Eleanor who has diminished her life for the sake of others, Peggy has aggrandized 
hers in the labor of sustaining life; and unlike Delia who is the mother of three, Peggy (who 
would have no children) cannot create new life. So that she appears an unfinished product 


32 It s no comcidence that Peggy, after asking of death as “a very long dark tunnel ” For the descrip- 
Eleanor if she was "suppressed," returns to a childhood tion equates the Pargiter household with Antigone's 
memory of "ber grandfather — . and a Jong dark tomb. 
drawing-room” (3355361) ; while Eleanor later thinks 
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of the present; that is, she is neither wholly free from the past, nor entirely free for the 
future. Figuratively, she is a variorum of yesterday, with variations for tomorrow. And in 
that sense, Peggy represents the one thematic utterance which Woolf gives through Eleanor: 
“Does everything then come over again a little differently? . . . If so, is there a pattern; a 
theme, recurring . . . half remembered, half foreseen ?” (3695398). 

But something has gone wrong. We have spent the night in a mausoleum filled with 
ghosts and memories. We have, in image after image, re-visited the Hell of the past. The 
dawn of a new day is approaching, and the author relegates to Nicholas the office of pro- 
posing a toast “ ‘to the human race. The human race . . . which is now in its infancy, may it 
grow to maturity!” (4263459-60). Is Nicholas, whose homosexuality condemns him so- 
cially, the likeliest person to usher in the new day? If the past was Hell, and the present un- 
certain, can Nicholas be a marshal of the future? And the children who sing their unintel- 
ligible song??—are they the celebrants of that future? The questions are left unanswered. 


The published novel is filled with muted despair and longing. But it ends, not so much ona 
note of futility as with a sense of resignation and acceptance, in the person of Eleanor. If 
we attend closely to the final two pages, we discover that Virginia Woolf has given a se- 
quence of moments which have accumulated in such a way as to suggest that pattern of 
repetition of which Eleanor has had only a momentary glimpse. 

Let us move back to October 6 1891 with Eleanor at the door of Delia’s empty flat. This 
becomes Eleanor’s memory in the Present Day; and with that memory, she looks out to see 
“the sky ... a faint blue. . . . An air of ethereal calm and simplicity lay over everything” 
(433343468). Thus is her first step toward a submerged feeling of peace. A moment later, 
"Eleanor was standing with her back to them. She was watching a tam . . . gliding slowly 
round the square. It stopped in front of a house two doors down” (4343469). Now we are 
drawn farther back in time to 1880, on the night of Mrs Pargiter’s death, with Delia looking 
out of the window, thinking: “Was it going to stop at their door or not? . . . But then to 
her regret . . . the horse stumbled on; the cab stopped two doors lower down" (18,18). 
We have been given two almost identical “snapshots” widely separated in time. The cab’s 
stopping "two doors down,” once in 1880 (with their mother’s death) and now in the 
present (with Eleanor spinstered and Delia married), has a very subtle connection with 
Eleanor's earlier recalling Delia’s empty milk jug on the day of Parnell's death; when read 

33 For some reason, it 1s only Eleanor who recog- says: “I thought rt extraordinanly beautiful’ It was 


nizes the song; but typically, Woolf refuses to let her true. The tears had come to her eyes. Why she did not 
tell us what it is. In the Holograph (vm 19-20) Eleanor know” 
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side by side, these passages imply a powerful contrast between the sisters: Eleanor’s as- 
suming the role of mistress of the Pargiter household at her mother’s death, her servile 
observance of convention, and her unordinary attachment to her father have made her life 
one long solitary journey; whereas Delia’s break with the family and her unconventional 
alliance with Parnell have gained her the freedom which is preserved even now in old age. 

It is significant that we find Eleanor murmunng “there” as she is watching the young 
man two doors down “‘as he opened the door and they stood for a moment on the threshold. 
‘There!’ she repeated as the door shut . . . behind them" (4343469); for immediately Eleanor 
turns to Morris and asks: “And now?" . . . “And now?" For Morris, whom Eleanor loved 
best (but thought a failure) is the only male member of the Pargiter family to marry and sire 
children. So that in looking at her brother with the question “And now?" it is as though 
Eleanor were asking Morris, with the “rather worn shoes": “And now" that you have sup- 
ported tradition, now that you have observed the proprieties of society—now how do you 
feel? How do you feel about North who despises marriage but must marry? What do you 
feel for Peggy who will not have children? 

But the question is a kindly one, asked by the aged woman whose sunflower of youth 
has long since been fissured. And having lived through the hell and purgatory of the years, 
Eleanor alone has, finally, that brief but kindled vision of paradise; for “‘the sun had risen, 
and the sky . . . wore an air of extraordinary beauty, simplicity and peace.” 


So much for this “novel of fact” on the fictional plane; and so much for Herrick, Campion, 
and Parnell. The novel may also be read as fictionalized autobiography. Indeed we are 
encouraged to read it as such; and despite Woolf’s engrossing Diary and Quentin Bell's 
illuminating Biography, the business of establishing connections between an artist's private 
life and his creative products is a risky one, largely dependent upon calculated conjecture. 
For the writer of fiction is always free to disguise, exaggerate, minimize, even reverse the 
roles of those who populate his imaginary world; he may isolate his own most salient 
characteristics and habits of mind and scatter them among his principal personae; and he 
may do all of this without in the least being aware of it. It is for this reason that however 
well one may think he knows the author’s life, and however much convinced he may be of 
his reading of the fiction, the material, when assessed together, often presents a confusing 
ledger of half-hearted erasures and blatant contradictions; and those darker precincts of 
the mind, where life becomes transformed into art, remain unlighted. So that to venture 
into biographical criticism 1s to venture upon very hazardous ground. 

It may be of interest to quote a passage from The Pargiters Holograph (v1 104), ın which 
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Woolf wrote: Probably people who have been bullied when they are young, find ways of 
protecting themselves. Is that the origin of art. . . : making yourself immune by making an 
image!" And one biographer reminds us that “art springs usually from tension and passion, 
from a state of disequilibrium in the artist's being." It is from a recognition of that attempt 
at "immunity" which generated the tension, the disequilibrium, that I dare to tread the 
biographic sphere of Tbe Years to show that underneath its very uneven external organiza- 
tion, there is an overpowering emotional sub-structure, a cohesive organic integration 
whose origin can be discovered in the psychological tissues which bound Virginia Woolf to 
her father, Leslie Stephen. 

On November 28 1928, Woolf wrote in her Diary: "Father's birthday. He would have 
been 96. . . . His life would have entirely ended mine. What would have happened? No 
writing, no books—inconceivable." There is no doubt that Virginia Woolf loved her father 
very much. But there is also no doubt that she hated fiercely the bullying world he repre- 
sented; for it was a world which dwarfed the woman intellectually, emotionally, and 
morally; and these opposing tugs of love and hate for him were ravaging to her during the 
book's long and painful growth: she could not make the “image” to her satisfaction. She 
could not create the art that would make her “immune”; and without immunity the original 
tension which prompted the novel not only persisted but increased. The dilemma was both 
circular and self-intensifying. 

In her Diary, January 15 1933, we read: 

How odd the mind's functions are! About a week ago, I began the making up of scenes—un- 
consciously; saying phrases to myself; and so, for a week, I’ve sat here, staring at the typewriter and 
speaking aloud phrases of The Pargrters. . . . this scene-making increases the rate of my heart with 
uncomfortable rapidity. 

And on October 29 1933: “. . . how tremendously important unconsciousness 1s when one 
writes.” With so much emphasis on the unconscious, it is not hard to see why to Woolf “the 
figure of Elvira [who becomes Sara in The Years] is the difficulty. She may become too 
dominant" (April 25 1933). The difficulty, it appears, has its genesis in the fact that into the 
figure of Elvira, too much of the author was being siphoned: “I hardly know which I am, 
or where: Virginia or Elvira . . .” (March 25 1933). 


34 Leon Edel “The Biographer and Psycho-Anal- 
ysis” in Biography as an Art ed James L. Clifford (NY: 
Oxford Univ Press 1962) 238. 

35 Dunng the composinon of The Pargiters, Woolf 
wrote an essay on Turgenev in which the following ob- 
servation is made: “His berth, his race, the impressions 


of his childhood, pervade everything that he wrote. 
But, though temperament 1s fated and inevitable, the 
wnter has a choice, and a very important one, m the 
use he makes of it. T be must be; but there are many 
different 'I's! in the same person. Shall be be the ‘? who 
has suffered this slight, that injury, who desires to ım- 
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But the "unconscious" can play many subtle tricks on its owner; and one very important 
one was that Virginia Woolf was confusing Elvira with Eleanor. (It would be more accurate 
to say that, probably without being aware of it, Woolf saw Elvira and Eleanor as two parts 
of the same person— herself!) The first real clue to this confusion appears in the Diary when 
Woolf wrote of her plan “to end with Elvira going out of the house and saying, What did I 
make this knot in my handkerchief for? and all the coppers rolling about—" (August 17 
1934); and later: “. . . another lapse making up Elvira's speech . . . ‘D’you know what I've 
been clasping in my hand all the evening? Coppers.’” (August 30 1934). In the published 
text, however, it is Eleanor who “clenched her hands and felt the hard little coins she was 
holding” (367 ;395) ; 1t was Eleanor who could “not remember why she had made a knot in 
her handkerchief” (4075439) ; who “untied the knot m her handkerchief” (410 3443); and 
Eleanor who “shut her hands on the coins she was holding” (426 ;460) all evening long. 

This mix-up, in itself, would not be so significant were it not for an earlier Diary entry 
about the scene with Elvira in bed, “the scene I’ve had in my mind ever so many months. ... 
It's the turn of the book" (April 6 1933). For there is another "turn of the book" which 
passed unrecorded; and that is the scene, in the r911 section, in which Eleanor, visiting 
Morris, is also in bed. Both scenes, although discussed earlier as fiction, are biographically 
important because of one almost minor detail: namely, the book each has in her hand. Sara 
[Elvira], in 1907, is reading of Antigone's being buried alive; and Eleanor, in 191I, is 
reading from Dante’s Purgatorio: “For by so many more there are who say ‘ours’ / So much 
the more of good doth each possess.’ 





pose his own personality, to win populanty and power Cymbel ne 
for himself and his views; or shall he suppress that ‘I’ in Maupassant 
favour of the one who sees as far as he can imparually de Vigny | only 
and honestly, without wishing to plead a cause or to St. Simon scraps 
jusafy himself?’ (“The Novels of Turgenev,” written Gide 
m November 1933 for the Yale Review; repnnted in i 
The Captam's Deathbed and Other Essays [NY : Har- rae en LO 
court 1950] 61). Lady Brooke 

36 On Oct 2 1934, with the first draft of the enure Prose. Dobres 
novel completed, the familiar headache began: “. . the Alice James 
old rays of light set m; and then the sharp, the very 

, pam over my eyes; so that I sat and lay about ull Many mss. MN 

tea; had no walk, had not a single idea of triumph or none worth keeping 


relief.” The Diary entry ends with “Books read or in 
reading. 
Shakespeare: Trodus 
Pericles 
Taming of the Shrew 


The strange thing 1s that Dante i$ not listed among the 
books; for we know that she was reading him at the 
time. It 1$ as though Woolf’s mental censor had erased 
from memory one of the most mportant thematic 
threads of her novel. 


# 
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Although these scenes may be interpreted in a number of different ways to show paral- 
lels between the two characters, the question remains: how are these past allusions to 
Sophocles and Dante operating in the Present Day section to connect Eleanor (who loved 
her father) and Sara (who hated her father [Holograph v])? What does the handsome, 
robust, aged Eleanor have n common with the untidy, crippled, middle-aged Sara? To 
answer that is difficult because there is so little evidence to go on in the finished novel; and 
the few clues we do have are extremely slight. But if we recall that it was Eleanor who brings 
up The Antigone in the novel’s closing pages, then we hear again the line of Antigone which 
Edward recites: “It is not in your hate, that I share, but in your love” as well as the echo of 
Creon's reply : “Go, then to the shades of the dead; and if you love, love there. As long as I 
am alive, no woman will dominate me.” 

And here some faint connections begin to emerge, linking Antigone's love; her being 
buried alive; and male domination. If we look at these links at close range, we are forced to 
the conclusion that to exist in a male-dominated world, the female must somehow be sub- 
ordinated—or crushed. And so Woolf physically crippled Sara and choked up her emo- 
tional growth. This is the Elvira (in Holograph) who called herself “the hunchback,” who 
admitted to hating her father. But Eleanor has been dealt a fate worse than Sara’s: for with 
Woolf's “I’ve killed Mrs P[argiter] . . .” she has left Eleanor alone with a possessive and 
indulgent father; and by casting her in that role the author has in effect buried Eleanor— 
like Antigone—alive. 

Because so much of the original manuscript has been deleted, many readers are apt to 
overlook the few hints we are given of Eleanor’s aloneness. But if we read the final pages of 
the Holograph (vm 12-13), we would discover Woolf’s earliest conception of Eleanor who 

.. must have been young, almost a girl; and that girl was dead; had vanished. The sleeping street 
seemed for a moment the grave; and the pigeons were crooning a requiem, for her past; for one of 
the selves that had been hers; for one of the many million human beings who had walked, who had 
suffered, who had thought so intensely. 

In the Sophoclean sense, then, the debilitated Sara is above ground—and doomed; and 
Eleanor, in robust health, has long since been entombed. In the Dantean sense, both Pargiters 
live in Purgatory. And in the biographic sense, we see the physically healthy but emotionally 
diminished part of Virginia Woolf in the person of Eleanor, and the neurologically impaired 
part of Virginia Woolf transfigured to an ugly “hunchback” in the person of Sara. 

I hardly know which I am or where: Virginia or Elvira. 


If Woolf admitted to this identification with Elvira, then she was also identifying another 
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part of herself with Eleanor. So that according to the logic governing those subterranean 
enclosures of the creative sensibility, Leslie Stephen becomes the fictionalized Abel Pargiter. 
Thus, we have in essence a biographic transcription of a very ambivalent relationship be- 
tween “the daughter of an educated man” and that “educated man” himself. But the cor- 
respondence between Leslie Stephen and Abel Pargiter is not a simple one to estimate, 
because there are no consistent points of identification which relate the “fictional” man to the 
actual. Why, for example, has Virginia Woolf lopped off Pargiter’s fingers? Why has she 
written a revolting love scene of shiny knobs fumbling round the neck-bones of a mistress? 
Insinuated an adulterous affair with a sister-in-law ? Immobilized the Colonel with a stroke? 

We can only speculate that on the surface of her creative mind, the author was inflicting 
punishment on a man she loved by maiming him physically and morally for corrupting (so 
she felt) society in general and women in particular. But far more important, in her deepest 
fantasies, it appears that Sir Leslie was being punished for three other very distinct reasons: 
first, for Woolf's belief “that she and Adrian had been crushed and cramped in the womb 
by those important volumes"— those volumes being the Dictionary of National Biography 
which came to birth just a few months before she herself was born ;?” second, for begetting a 
daughter named Adeline Virginia Stephen, who from the age of thirteen (the time of her first 
mental breakdown) knew that for the rest of her life she would have to live with a nervous 
affliction which might descend upon her at any time—a condition which altered the whole 
course of her life and robbed her of the many things which normal healthy children enjoy; 
and third, for being so egocentrically wrapped up in himself and so immersed in the moral- 
istic ritual of proper behavior that he failed to see, indeed was blind to, the terror and guilt 
of a little daughter who had somehow to deal with George Duckworth's sexual advances— 
those immoral, improper, and degrading scenes which were going on practically under 
Leslie Stephen's puritanical nose. 


One could argue that the earliest version of the novel was to the author a way of discharging 
all kinds of unspecified emotions. But even in its embryonic stages, we detect a mental brake 
being applied. Note the Diary entry of January 5 1933: “. .. I am on the flood of creativeness 
in The Pargiters —what a liberation that gives one. . . .” But Woolf remarks in that same 
entry that she visualized the book “as a curiously uneven time sequence . . .”; and one 
wonders why the “uneven time sequence" should be curious to its author. For this brings 
us back not only to the question of how much and what parts of the novel depended upon 


37 Belli38-39. 
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the free play of her unconscious, but also to a later very interesting Diary entry concerning 
that slippery subject. On August 12 1933, Woolf notes: “I’ve been reading Faber on New- 
man; compared his account of a nervous breakdown; the refusal of some part of the 
mechanism; is that what happens to me? Not quite. Because I'm not evading anything, ] 
long to write The Pargiters.” 

I'm not evading anything. That is the crucial sentence. We would all agree that the 
ordinary mind (let alone the mind of genius) can do strange things; and one of the things 
Woolf’s mind apparently did was blot out from memory The Divine Comedy at a critical 
point in the novel’s development. We know from the Diary that Woolf was reading Dante 
sporadically throughout the novel’s composition; and “Isn’t it odd?” she writes on Decem- 
ber 2 1934, “Some days I can’t read Dante at all after revising the Ps.: other days I find it very 
sublime and helpful.” And yet in the list of books she said she was reading (October 2 
1934), Dante's name does not appear.™ But there may be a good subconscious reason for 
its omission. If we look again at the volume of Dante Eleanor is reading, we discover that 
the lines she turns to come from Canto XV of Purgatorio, the Part in which the “seven P’s” 
(Canto IX) first appear: the seven P’s being the seven deadly sins—peccata. But given 
Woolf’s technical virtuosity, might they not metaphorically refer to the seven Pargiter 
children? as well as biographically to the three Duckworth and four Stephen children ?* 
And with Eleanor's absorbing the burdens of the family, might not there be the insinuation 
that Eleanor’s—and by extension Virginia Woolf’s—life has been one long series of purga- 
tions for the sins of the father? one long sojourn through Purgatory? 

And this brings us back once more to the word pargeter because it forces us to recon- 
sider the “curiously uneven time sequence” as well as the author’s avowal that she “was 
not evading anything.” For the uneven time sequence must be taken into account if we are 
to see how much Virginia Woolf edited out, glossed, and smoothed over in this “novel of 
fact.” Of course a novelist is free to choose any year or time sequence which will best suit 


38 The same is true of Marvell’s, whose Imes from 
“The Garden” are cited in the scene between Sara and 
North (3393365). See the Diary entry of Jan 16 1934. 

39 In the Holograph of The Pargiters (vi 111), we 
come across the provocative statement that there exists 
“the possibility of unravelling a whole play or poem 
from one word." And it is surely no accident that Mrs 
Swithin in Between the Acts remembers her mother’s 
saying, "Never play. . on people's names.” For we 
need only recall m Mrs Dalloway Septimus! reading 
the Inferno and consider the mhabitants of Dante's 


Seventh (Sepamus) Circle of the Inferno where punish- 
ment 1s meted out to those guilty of violence and bru- 
tality. In the First Round of Circle Seven, those en- 
gaged m war are tormented (Sepamus and Evans); m 
the Second Round, those guilty of violence agamst 
themselves (Septimus’s suicide); and in the Third 
Round, those having commutted crimes against God, 
Nature, and Art (Septimus’ homosexual feelmg for 
Evans; in Canto XIV, Sodomutes are specifically sm- 
gled out). Can there be any question that Woolf did 
indeed consciously “play .. . on people's names"? 
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his aesthetic purpose. But, with the Crosby-Rover reference in Three Guineas in mind, it is 
possible to argue that the year choices in The Years appear to serve emotional as well as 
artistic ends. What I am suggesting is that the uneven time sequence only really becomes 
significant when we realize that Woolf moved from one year to another, consciously leaving 
out blocks of time which were of great importance to her life and later to her work. It is as 
though she were leaping from one crest to another in a sea of feeling, leaving the years of 
misery unstated—and glossed—in the troughs. 

The leap from the spring of 1880 to October 1891, for example, eliminates in Virginia 
Woolf's factual life not only her own birth in January 1882 (as well as her brothers'— 
Thoby, September 1880; and Adrian, October 1883), but also her father's beginning to 
work on the Dictionary of National Biography, an undertaking so consuming that it might 
have seemed to Woolf tantamount to his keeping a demanding mistress. It was also between 
these years—approximately 1888, when she was about six years old—that George Duck- 
worth's sexual “fondlings” and “‘fumblings” began.” 

Between October 1891 and the midsummer of 1907, Virginia Stephen's mother died 
(May 5 1895). And during the summer of 1895, she had her first mental breakdown at the 
age of thirteen. On July 19 1897 her half-sister, Stella Duckworth, died. On February 22 
1904, after a lingering illness, her father died; and in May of 1904, during her second serious 
breakdown, she tried to commit suicide by throwing herself from a window.“ On Novem- 
ber 20 1906 the brother she loved most, Thoby Stephen, died of typhoid fever. 

Between March 1908 and the spring of 1910, Virginia Stephen was writing her first full- 
length novel, eventually to be called The Voyage Out. In November of 1909, The Cornhill 
Magazine (her father was its editor from 1871 to 1882) rejected her manuscript of Memoirs 
of a Novelist. By March r910 her headaches began and continued to the point where she 
was forced to abandon her novel and leave for a rest cure. 

Between the summer of 1911 and January 1913— before and after the time Virginia 
Stephen became Virginia Woolf (August 10 1912)—with The Voyage Out in various stages 
of completion, there were more periods of headache and illness. And between January 1913 
and May 1914, with The Voyage Out accepted for publication on April 12 1915, Woolf 
became increasingly unwell and once again slipped over the line into madness during that 
summer, and on September 9 1913 she attempted for the second time to kill herself. The 
remainder of the year was spent under constant medical surveillance. 


40 Bell 1 43-44- 1888—1912 eds Nigel Nicolson and Joanne Trautmann 
4x Tbe Letters of Virgima Woolf, Volume One: (NY and London: Harcourt 1975) 141. 
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Between May 1914 and the winter of 1917, there was another breakdown, with “the 
most violent and raving months of her madness” during April and May of 1915.4 And from 
the winter of 1917 to November 11 1918, Woolf was at work on Night and Day, while 
overhead the London she loved was being ravaged by the bombs and guns of World War I. 

The span of tme between the armistice of 1918 and the Present Day has already been 
documented elsewhere; and anyone who has read her Diaries and the Bell Biography will 
discover that there were many moments of great happiness in Virginia Woolf’s life, and 
realize that I have filled in the gaps between the “years” with the blackest ink imaginable. 
But not without good reason. 

If Woolf was pargeting in the fictional *curiously uneven time sequence" of the Pargiter 
family history, the emotional sub-structure of the novel nevertheless remains indelible and 
unadorned. We have only to look at the endings of some of the sections to sense the mute 
resignation to the diminution of life which permeates the novel, that pervasive feeling which 
somehow could not be “glossed and smoothed over.” The 1880 section, for example, ends 
with: “The ceremony was over; rain was falling" ; 1891: “leaves were falling”; 1907: “then 
the lights went out”; 1908: “‘She’s been dead these twenty years! ”; 1910: "The King’s 
dead” ” 1911: “Darkness reigned”; 1913: “He saw the snow falling on her black bonnet as 
she disappeared. He turned away”; 1914: “Tıme had ceased.” 

During the writing and revising of the novel, Virginia Woolf’s life was being depleted 
by an ever-increasing scroll of obituaries: Lytton Strachey on January 21 1932; Dora Car- 
rington on March xx 1932; G. Lowes Dickinson in August 1932; John Galsworthy, early in 
1933; Stella Benson in December 1933; Roger Fry on September 9 1934; Francis Birrell on 
January 2 1935. With all these actual deaths piling up around her, it is as though door after 
door were being closed, shutting her off, and forcing her to re-live the past with all its fading 
memories, in all their faded variations. 

But deaths were not the only doors closing at this time. During the revisions of the novel, 
two very profound friendships also came to an end. 

On ro March [1935] the Woolfs drove in a snowstorm from Rodmell to Sissinghurst to see Vita 
[Sackville-West; Mrs Harold Nicolson]. As they took their leave Virginia realised that their pas- 
sionate friendship was over. There had been no quarrel, no outward sign of coldness, no bitterness, 


but the love affair—or whatever we are to call it—had for some time been quietly evaporating, and 
that particular excitement had gone out of her life, leaving a blankness, a dullness.& 


The second friend to slip away was Violet Dickinson, who as early as 1902. had assumed a 


42 Bell n 229 43 Bell n x83. 
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very prominent place in Virginia Woolf’s life, and who was probably the first to encourage 
the twenty-year-old Virginia Stephen to write. In an undated letter to Miss Dickinson, 
written sometime between November 1919 and March 1920, we read: 

I suppose nothing I could say would give you an idea of what your praise was one night—I can see 
it—sitting in a long room at Fritham, after a walk on the common: O how excited I was and what a 


difference you made to me! But I don't suppose you realise how often I think of it, or how grateful 
I am.“ 


Much later, in a letter sent between April 1935 and October 1936: 


I hope one day we shall meet again. How are you? 

V. 
Leonard wishes to be reminded to you. 
Sometime in November 1936, Violet Dickinson returned all the letters Virginia Woolf had 
written to her. They were all in typewritten form and, I think, bound. She returned also the 
only gift Woolf said she ever gave her—a copy of Peacock. Upon receiving these, Woolf 
wrote (so far as I can discover) her last letter to Violet Dickinson. It 1s dated December 2 
1936: 
I'm not sure I do like that girl [being Virginia Woolf] but she had a lot of spirit m her and certainly 
was rather ground down harshly by fate. .. . how very good you were to me... .** 
The end of one of her oldest friendships left another blank space and greater dullness. With 
the circle of emptiness ever widening, it is small wonder that the drabness and futility of life 
should find their way into Tbe Years. 


But the published novel is a self-contained universe; and as such, with all its omissions and 
evasions— details of the author's life which until recently were not available to us and could 
not have been known to her contemporaries— readers have tended to remember rather too 
vividly only the grease ring and the hair in the bathtub, the bloody piece of mutton, the 
oozing green liquid of cabbage, the blob of spittle, the noseless face of the flower vendor. 


44 Letters of Virginia Woolf to Violet Dickinson, in 
the Berg Collection (folder 76). 

45 Letters... to Violet Dickinson, Berg Collection 
(folders 83-84). Early m this essay, I called attention to 
Woolf’s thinking “back through fathers and mothers” 
and questioned her use of plurals. But in reading her 
letters to these two women, one senses that whatever 
the exact nature of her love, there was unquestionably 
a very powerful ingredient of maternalism in Violet 
Dickinson and Vita Sackville-West which must have 


made them extremely attractive to Virgmia Woolf. If I 
am correct m that supposition, then they were conse- 
quently not only persons who were loved as women, 
but also loved as mothers. And such an attraction 
might well be expected of a woman who had lost her 
real mother at the age of thirteen. (Were there space, it 
would be tempting to analyze in detail Woolf's ficuonal 
treatment of the love between Lucy Craddock and 
Kitty Malone whose relationship to her real mother 1s 
conspicuously defective ) 
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But above and below these ugly and sordid details, what seems not to have been given full 
recognition was the gigantic creative energy capturing in the delicate integument of lan- 
guage the fierce, hopeless, unrelenting sense of life diminishing. 

If it 1s Eleanor who in the end sees the dawn of a new day as “beauty, simplicity, and 
peace,” it is because Eleanor Pargiter alone is somehow purged; has risen above the years of 
turmoil, hatred, and loss. Her life, in Dante's terms, has been “ours.” More precisely, it has 
been her father’s, during his lifetime and after his death. So that if she alone resignedly 
accepts the metaphoric new day she will not live to see, then her "peace" in the words of 
Cornelius Nepos, “1s born of war" (“Paritur pax bello" Epaminondas V). But Colonel 
Pargiter has at least been put to rest, calmly and with some dignity ; and the coiling arms of 
tyranny have ceased to struggle up from his burial ground. 

For Virginia Woolf, however, the writing of The Years began in a flood of creative 
turbulence and ended in a desert of despair. Throughout the revisions, it eventually became. 
clear to this acutely conscious novelist that the “image” could not be created; artistic im- 
munity could not be achieved; the troughs of emotion refused to be covered with plaster; . 
resisted the gloss. Fact and feeling were increasingly in mortal contest. Sir Leslie Stephen, 
unlike Colonel Abel Pargiter, could not be sung to rest. His ghost and all the others in 
Virginia Woolf's life continued to moan and groan; persisted in haunting every page of the 
Present Day. It is as though she were caught in the tempest of her imagination and con- 
demned for disturbing the memory of her past. So that when we read in the Diary what she 
said of The Years on March 7 1937, eight days before its publication: “that I myself know 
why it’s a failure, and that its failure was deliberate,” we hear roaring beneath those words 
an overwhelming need to be punished—and an overwhelming need to be purged. It is as if, 
through this deliberately elliptical novel, this aesthetic confession, all her suffering loomed 
up before her in the Present and became transformed in her mind as punishment for the 
Past. And what greater torment could this woman endure than to feel purged of her creative 
powers: for “. . . I have reached my point of view, as writer, as being." But despite the fact 
that she was wrong—that she would indeed write again—we know that Virginia Woolf 
would not be alive to see the publication of the last of her novels. 


New York University 


SALLIE SEARS 


Notes on Sexuality: The Years and 
Three Guineas 


I SEXUALITY, LANGUAGE AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


MU cuoi *PREACHING" The Years! explores the texture of a way of life 
di principles and practices of which are openly attacked in Three Guineas. Transposed 
into daily realities these principles have resulted in a world half of whose inhabitants are, by 
reasons of their gender, “outsiders” of the human race; a world which sets a premium upon 
masculine prerogative and female subordination; where “virility” is “incompatible” with 
"virtue" and the definition of “manhood” finds its most compelling embodiment in the 
exercise and emblems of war—in “dead bodies and ruined houses.” Since this world is 
shaped by the nature of its sexual politics we should not be surprised that, as in the essay, 
the meaning of sexuality in the novel is “political” rather than personal." The sexual con- 
nections of the characters either dramatize on the stage of private life the “tyrannies and 
servilities” of public life or, just the opposite, symbolize the wish of the characters to escape 
such forms of oppression altogether. Either way, sexuality is defined in terms of its relation- 
ship to power. The spiritual waste imposed by the intrusion of such dynamics into all 
aspects of life is, in the broadest sense, the “subject” of both the novel and the essay. 
The Years begins with a fumbling effort at sexual union; it ends with the scattering of all 
the characters into the dawn. Their physical dispersal is underscored in the final section by a 
progressive breakdown of communication which, in turn, is the verbal counterpart of the 
tenuous and aborted sexual involvements in the opening chapters. The beginning and the 
ending of The Years thus mirror one another, though one takes sexuality and the other 
“conversation” as the terrain of its study in disintegration. Throughout the novel people are 
seen in acts of dissolution rather than union; of broken, interrupted communion; in states of 
yearning on which they are either unable to act or in which the one yearned for ignores or 


ri Virginia Woolf The Years (NY: Harcourt 1937). 2 Virginia Woolf Three Gumeas (NY: Harcourt 
All subsequent citations are to this edition. 1938). All subsequent citations are to this edition. 
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rejects (sometimes tortures) them; or in which the taboos against closeness seem patent and 
overriding. Where males are involved, the sexual game is corrupt, for power is its aim. Where 
women are involved, though feelings are kinder, the erotic pull 1s attenuated as if the charge 
holding these human atoms together were mysteriously draining away. Both women and 
men lack a clear sense of self. Both are too inhibited for passionate physical attachments, or 
even sustained friendships, let alone “love.” Profoundly askew, their world is seen whirling 
into the nothingness of lies, non-communication, and banalities—at its extreme, pure 
“babble” and “hideous noise” ; humanity is a tottering organism composed of isolate frag- 
ments which cannot coalesce—too bound to or doubting of their own egos, indeed of their 
very identities, to reach out and touch or let themselves be touched by another person. 
Disturbances in the communication of the characters parallel the disruptions of their 
erotic life, for it is above all through the medium of language that the characters sustain their 
unreal existence. At times they sense this fact, observing that they (or others) are “talking to 
themselves”; noting the “queer jumble” of talk in the room; the fact that speakers are 
interrupting one another, being drowned out or just losing heart. A character notices that 
sentences are "broken," mere "fragments"; that speech is in “scraps”; communication is 
“rambling”; words “dispersed.” Someone “cuts short” someone else even while observing 
the “gusts of inconsecutive conversation" and, at its climax, the “horrible” noise “so shrill, 
so discordant, and so meaningless." These remarks (from the last section) call attention 
to the disintegration of verbal intercourse throughout the novel: characters are stopped 
before finishing sentences—often ones that are important in the sense of seeking to clarify a 
situation, explain a misunderstanding, reveal a feeling. Obtrusions of all sorts are frequent— 
a telephone rings, a door slams, a horn blares, a maid stumbles into the room, an uninvited 
listener breaks into a conversation. Some characters speak only in monologues; others 
cease listening, or turn their backs on anyone speaking. Some habitually interrupt them- 
selves—starting a new sentence before finishing the previous one. Others forget the end of a 
sentence they want to finish, through distraction, old age, vagueness. Since the people of this 
world seldom speak any truths except banalities there is some justification for their collec- 
tive inattention and rudeness. Such breaches of deportment constitute their only revolt 
against the social imperatives of a world they sense as inimical to personal happiness. 
Though nothing substantive is changed by such tactics neither are they punished by the 
group. They in fact are tolerated because the collective will itself is in turbulence. Its norma- 
tive principles have lost their punch; its “rules” are no longer serious. Yet nothing positive 
has replaced them and the characters keep struggling to perform the very rituals they un- 
consciously subvert. These details project an image of society in a state of transition, disso- 
lution, and breakdown or, at the very least, one in which “something’s wrong" for ‘‘there’s 


b doy ql 
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a gap, a dislocation, between the word and the reality” (405). Neither inwardly nor out- ~~~ 
wardly are things “working.” As Three Guineas puts it, “the enormous professional 
competence of the educated man has not brought about an altogether desirable state of 
things in the civilized world" (73). Or, in Peggy’s words, “We here . . . are only sheltering 
under a leaf, which will be destroyed” (388). 

Except for the scene between Colonel Pargiter and Mira the sexual encounters in The 
Years are highly ambiguous. On the one hand, the characters tend to erotiaze almost any 
connection which rouses strong feelings, including ties with siblings, in-laws, parents, 
cousins, and members of the same sex. On the other hand, they keep their awareness of all 
this very much at arm’s length. The characteristic form of erotic life in the novel is an inter- 
mittent, half-conscious yearning for forbidden objects, either remaining in fantasy or acted 
out symbolically but not openly consummated. Suspended between desire and denial, the 
relationships of the characters are fraught with unspoken, if diffuse, voluptuous possibilities 
which lurk behind the conventional gestures and other banalities by means of which they 
mask their inner lives. The tension that results from the rhythmic arousal and arrest of 
feeling, its propulsion toward and away from the tabooed object, generates what “‘excite- 
ment" there is in the novel and has its analogue in the drift toward and away from conscious- 
ness that marks the mental life of the actors. Instead of asserting its freedom, consciousness 
is seen as 1t uneasily hovers over the possibility of allowing itself greater, more systematic, 
more truthful scope and then helplessly retreating from that possibility. It is often abetted in 
its rout by random obtrusions from without as well as by a sourceless draining of energy 
from within, a flash of self-doubt or other inner resistance: “Her [Peggy’s] eyes had fixed 
themselves on the floor; it was empty now save for a wisp of muslin tom from some skurt. 
But why do I notice everything? she thought. . .. Why must I think? She did not want to 
think. She wished that there were blinds like those in railway carriages that came down over 
the light and hooded the mind" (388). 

The wit and lucidity of the speaker of Three Gutneas are in sharp contrast to the con- 
fusion and scattered attention of the characters of The Years. Passionately committed to the 
quality of survival, she sustains her dream of what “ought to be" the way none of her fic- 
tional counterparts can.? It is tempting to conclude that if she could enter the world of the 


3 Along with Delia’s response to her mother's 
funeral, the momentary and half-formulated mages 
of a “new world" which Peggy and North have are the 
closest any character comes to a disinterested scrutiny 
of the world based on a visionary desire for change. But 
Delia does not generalize from her perception of the 
sham of both ceremony and mourners (whom she senses 


are only pretending to grieve) to some larger awareness 
about the kind of society which both encourages and 
insutunonalizes such hypocnsy. Peggy's vision disinte- 
grates; North’s consciousness sinks into darkness be- 
fore rt can seize his illumination of “another life"—an 
illumination that 1s scarcely revolutionary but still suw- 
perior to any of the values that obtain m his society. 
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novel she would redeem it, for her range is long and her eye is cold. Certainly she seeks the 
redemption of her version of that same world. Presupposing in her audience a comparable 
desire (and intellectual force) she seeks to invoke its aid against the absurd inhumanity 
which is the object of her wrath. But the very facts she has marshalled speak against such a 
hope. Haunting this work, and belying its rhetorical intent, is a dread that the powers she 
has displayed may only be (as Virginia once said of her better moments compared to the 
stupidity and agony she encountered everywhere) “‘a strip of pavement over an abyss."'* It is 
here that the visions of the essay and the novel converge—at the point at which an awareness 
of the “abyss” and the forces of darkness have become, from the perspective of each work, 
inescapable. If in the novel the “dream of a world in which things would be different" 1s 
implicit in the anguish of the characters over the world as it is, in the essay the accumulated 
sense of the world’s madness breaks finally like a great wave past the “sanity” of the speaker, 
sweeping such dreams far beyond our reach. Though the essay's strategy is directed toward 
change, the underlying communication is that change is most unlikely or, at best, will be a 
most arduous process. (As North suggests, perhaps “nothing short of revolution" can be 
done [375].) The more impeccably the speaker documents her case against patriarchal so- 
ciety the more terrible its facts appear until, like North, we too begin to feel that we are in 
*the middle of a jungle; in the heart of darkness" (4x1) where the speaker's brilliant con- 
sciousness is as helpless to redeem us as if it had disintegrated into the broken sentences" 
and discontinuities of thought that characterize the discourse of the novel. 


II THE POLITICS OF MASCULINITY 


We don't see much of males relating to other males in the novel,* but what we do see 
pointedly illustrates the ways in which the ethos of “masculinity” poisons their connections. 
As it was in Greek antiquity (with which Edward is repeatedly identified), male homosexu- 
ality in The Years is linked to the celebration of masculinist values and society attacked by 
Virginia Woolf in Three Gusneas. In Hellenic tradition these included the “establishment of 
a closed masculine society from which women were excluded’’; pederastic relationships 
cast in a militarist hierarchy of lover-beloved, master-apprentice (in all the ‘‘manly arts"), 
and scholar-student; pederasty as a “form taken by sensibility” emerging as an “anti- 


4 Virginia Woolf A Writer's Diary: Being Extracts 6 Noe do we see much in this long novel on family 
from the Diary of Virginia Woolf ed Leonard Woolf — relationships of wives and husbands together—a fact 
(NY: Harcourt 1954) 28. All subsequent citations are which there is some jusuficauon for taking as a com- 
to this edition. mentary. Whatever the reasons, the sexual interest of 

5 Theodor W. Adorno’s phrase, in his article "Lyric the novel is vested neither in marriage noc in any other 
Poetry and Society” Telos no. 20 (Summer 1974) 56-71. form of monogamous heterosexuality. 
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feminine ideal of complete manliness”; the cultivation of a distinctly masculine pride in- 
separable from the devaluation of women; the glorification of war and the figure of the 
warrior; of an ideal made up of “masculine virtues”; mastery of competitive sports, the 
chase, and warfare.” All these motifs are touched on in the university scenes of “1880.” 
Oxford, too, is a “closed masculine community."? (“You [women] shall not learn; you 
shall not earn; you shall now own” as it’s put in Three Gurmeas [105].) Ashley and Edward 
are scholars; Gibbs and Edward, accomplished hunters; Gibbs derogates (and pursues) 
women; all three men are competitively as well as erotically involved with one another. As 
Edward pours his father’s gift (a “stirrup cup”) of old port on the eve of his impending 
examinations, images of war flash through his mind. Recalling the Colonel’s war-mutilated 
hand holding a glass of wine, Edward remembers him saying, “ “You can't drive a bayonet 
through a chap’s body in cold blood' . . . ‘And you can't go in for an exam. without drinking,’ 
said Edward” (51), perhaps unconsciously associating the two activities. Revelling in his 
superiority to his friends (in spite of a blush of effeminacy), Edward is king of the mountain: 
“They both looked at him, as he sat between them, admiringly. [His] vanity . . . was flat- 
tered. He liked to feel their eyes on him" (53). Their admiration, however, is not enough. 
Exercising a taste for what Woolf calls m Three Guineas “subtler methods than force" to 
underscore his “grandeur and power" (30),* Edward begins to torture Ashley. He plays up 
to Gibbs, undresses in front of both of them, leaves Ashley (who adores him and is wildly 
jealous) alone with Gibbs and locks Ashley out of his bedroom. Neither Edward nor Ashley 
is interested in “love.” What excites them is the sadomasochistic contest “consummated” by 
the gratuitous imposition of pain. This scene is not perverse because it is homosexual. It is 
perverse by dint of the erotics of abasement and power with which it mimics more serious 
forms of “deep play” in the patriarchy at large. 

Such games, however, have their price. The Colonel’s war-torn fingers link to the themes 
of dominance, “manliness,” and war overtones of injury and impotence. True, that cas- 


7 H. L Marrou “Pederasty in Classical Education" 
in A History of Education in Antiquity trans George 
Lamb (NY: Sheed and Ward 1956) 50-62. Woolf too, 
links hunting and warfare m Three Gumeas: “to fight 
has always been the man's habit, not the woman's... 
Scarcely a human being m the course of history has 
fallen to a woman's nfle; the vast majority of birds and 
beasts have been killed by you [men], not by us” (6); 
and, “fighting . . . is a sex characteristic which she can- 
not share .. . [and which] is as foreign to her as cen- 
turies of tradition and education can make it? (107). 


8 The exclusion o£ women as students in the uni- 
versity ts touched on poignantly m Kitty's section, as 
she stands at her window after another dreary day: “A 
roar of laughter floated out from the undergraduates’ 
quarters. What are they laughing at, she wondered . . . it 
sounded as if they were enjoying themselves They 
never laugh like that when they come to tea at the 
Lodge [her father’s quarters], she thought” (62). 

9 Methods she observes educated men, m general, 
use and for the same purpose 
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trated hand is still the master’s hand: his children dare not help its clumsy progress; at his 
whim his mistress must suffer its fumbling caresses; by its munificence his sons are being 
educated to their stations in male society. Yet as we connect his despotic tendencies with the 
viscissitudes of his inner being—his loneliness, his discomfort, his irascibility, his inability 
to share feelings—the “sexual” implications of his wound merge imperceptibly with spiritu- 
al ones. Like all his peers in the patriarchy (as well as his son!9), the Colonel is a marked man: 
«This is an awful mind- and soul-destroying life. I really do not know how to live it” (70-71) 
bemoans a “great bishop” in Three Guineas, while a “great doctor” (“slave to thirteen 
thousand a year”) complains that what he feels “most” is being away from his wife and 
children “so frequently on Sundays, and again at Christmas” (71). (Neither Colonel nor 
Bishop nor Doctor, however, hint that they would prefer the “easier” life of the other 
gender.) Though the Colonel wishes his own wife were dead, his tie with his mistress is 
joyless. They do not even seem to like one another particularly. Bereft of pleasure or warmth 
(sexual or any other kind) their connection is a pathetic dramatization of the fruits of 
patriarchal privilege and abuse by two actors both a little too old and beset with worries to 
play their respective roles with much energy or style, let alone "conviction." The Colonel 
arrives at Mira's feeling ‘“‘discontented” because he no longer has an active role with other 
males in running the world. He leaves feeling “out of temper,” surly. Apparently the 
“wound” of exclusion from the male club has not been healed by the “balm” of male 
sexual prerogative." As these early scenes make clear, Colonel Pargiter loves neither his 
wife nor his mistress. Nor can he speak of his feelings about either to anyone. 

We find in these few pages, then, a complex tapestry of associations built up around the 
motif of “masculinity.” Few of these are positive associations—they entail death, war, 
castration, mutilation, vanity, narcissism, isolation, spiritual wreckage; pleasure found or 
sought in the abuse of others; sadomasochism; the killing of animals; the pursuit, posses- 


zo As he is now vain and cruel, fifty years later, 
“vam... touchy . . . established” (407), Edward will 
strike his nepbew, North, as “all locked up, refng- 
erated” (409). Alone and, like his father, unable to 
communicate with others, there is something “scaled 


(of temptress versus virtuous matron), Kate Millet ob- 
serves that “just as in life, the two classes of women, 


wife and whore, account for the socio-sexual division 
of labor under the double standard” (Sexual Politics 
[Garden City, NY: Doubleday 1970] 89). Poor Mira 
has to work at being adequately “whonsh” and “tempt- 
ing." Economic worries beset her as she tries to grub 
out a hymg by being kept. The Colonel rigidly excludes 
her from his “respectable” life—she is forbsdden even 
to speak to him of it. Her status is clear: she is object 
pure and simple. Though the Colonel is offended by 
her “dingy” surroundings he docs not provide her 
with better circumstances, except for a small settie- 
ment some years later, when their liaison 1s over. 


^ 
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sion, and loveless “use” of women (counterpointed by their total exclusion from public 
life) ; male privilege; the celebration of power; jealousy, fear, and envy of other males; male 
homoeroticism manifest in a stunning if subtle display of cruelty; patriarchal tyranny; and 
male rivalry. The “sexualization” of these inimical aspects of masculinist culture may be 
seen both as a measure of their “magic” for its dominant members and as a reflection of the 
true perversion of inequity institutionalized on sexual grounds. 


III. THE POLITICS OF FEMALE SEXUALITY 


Like most of the relationships in the novel those between women are sexually inconclusive. 
Nevertheless, their friendships tend to be warmer and freer of hostile undercurrents than 
those between men and members of either sex. This fact should not surprise us for, as the 
speaker in Three Guineas observes, in preparation for the “‘one great profession" open to 
them, marriage, women are trained in the art of intimacy—in connecting with the “lives and 
minds" of others; in understanding “human beings and their motives" (6). Men are not 
trained in this art. Their professions require the development of very different talents such as 
“the arts of dominating other people. . . of ruling, of killing, of acquiring land and capital” 
(34)— priorities which inevitably affect their personal as well as their public life. Quite other 
“virtues” were imposed on women by an upbringing which sought to restrict their activities 
to the private domain: an absence of egotism, rivalry or “‘pugnacity”; of the desire for 
recognition ; of the will to dominate, to assert personal superiority or celebrate violence. The 
absence of such qualities in the friendships between women in the novel is another example 
of the implicit politics that governs the selection of its details throughout—a politics that 
was to become explicit in Three Guineas: “the fiction came first. The Years” (AWD 276). In 
that “‘fiction” the admiration the women characters feel for one another is wistful rather 
than competitive. Unlike the men, they neither jockey for power nor play games of domi- 
nance and submission. To the contrary, they are drawn to women who (erroneously) seem 
to have escaped the tyrannies and repressions endured by most of their sex and whose lives 
as a consequence seem more romantic, less constricted, more autonomous, freer, and bolder 
than their own.” 


iz When Colonel Pargiter visits his brother-in-law, 
Digby, his first thoughts are these: “He’s aged a bit... . 
But he was very handsome; beside him the Colonel felt 
large, weather-beaten and rough. . . . He looks older, 
he thought, as they stood side by side; yet he's five 
years younger than I am. He was a distinguished man 
m his way; the top of the tree; a knight and all the rest 
of it. But he's not as rich as I am, he remembered with 


sansfaction ; for he had always been the failure of the 
two” (124725). 

13 Kitty is attracted to Mrs Fripp, for example, be- 
cause as an American she 1s “so different from what 
[Kitty] was used to"; because her vivacity and gaiety 
make the other women Kitty knows look dowdy and 
dumpy—women whose lives, like her own, have been 
“dictated by centuries of tradition”; because Mrs Fripp 
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For the women in both the novel and the essay the domain of the private house” for 
which they were educated was, like Gilbert Osmond’s dwelling for Isabel Archer, the “house 
of darkness, the house of dumbness, the house of suffocation.” Kitty Malone cannot bear 
her daily life either in her father’s or, later, her husband's home. Eleanor Pargiter is elated 
when she can finally break up the household where she spent her youth and middle years 
caring for her father and go off on her own.!* Though “free”—and brave—in her old age, 
she knows that she has “had no life”: it has all been given to others. Both her sister Delia 
and her cousin Sara refer to their lives as “Hell” ; Kitty to her youth as “the bad days, wicked 
days, cruel days” (401); “And how I hated it!" (421). Though not all of these women marry 
it was “with a view to marriage" that they had been reared.!* (In spite of wistful moments, 
however, none of the “spinsters” in the novel seriously wish they had married.) The results 
of her experience at “home” for almost any “daughter of an educated man” was a deep 
disaffection with her life: “so profound was her unconscious loathing for the education of 
the private house with its cruelty, its poverty, its hypocrisy, its immorality, its inanity that 
she would undertake any task however menial, exercise any fascination however fatal that 





1s brighter, less “dingy,” more spontaneous, more out- 
rageous than any woman m Kitty’s acquaintance; and 
not least, perhaps, because she took Kitty our to cat 
“ices when they ought to have been going round the 
Bodlezan" (59). Kitty associates the kiss Mrs Fripp gives 
her with escape: “She kissed me, she suddenly remem- 
bered with a start of pleasure, feelmg again the glow on 
her cheek. She asked me to go with them m America. 
What fun that would bel . . . What fun to leave Oxford 
and go to America!" (61). Maggie Pargrter, in her turn, 
ts drawn to her cousm Rose who throws her hat on the 
floor, and never could make her own clothes; who is 
independent; who “never liked being at home” (“I 
liked being on my own much better”); who, havmg 
taught little ones, “always liked thieves better than 
other people” (170); and who “was handsome, in a 
ravaged way, more like a man than a woman.” Simi- 
larly, Kitty adores her tutor, Miss Craddock for Irving 
on her own; for having no mirror, for despismg 


leg ebur uis Gioia Bodleian in the 
morning; “people for lunch; undergraduates for tea; 
and a dinner-party in the evening” (60); reading the 


paper to ber mother at night. At these gatherings she 
must stand listening to the same inane talk day after 
day until her mother signals her to move. Her dress has 
endless hooks. She :s almost never alone. Her father 
mocks her: “Nature did not mtend you to be a scholar, 
my dear" (81). (Nor, of course, does her culture intend 
her—or any other woman—to be.) The only time Kitty 
is happy after her marriage ts when she is alone, once, 
oo her husband’s beautiful estate. Then she recalls that 
it 15 not she herself but ber son who will inherit it. 

r5 As Woolf puts it in Three Guineas, “it was the 
woman, the human being whose sex made it her sacred 
duty to sacrifice herself to her father" (134); and, “a 
daughter who left her father was an unnatural daugh- 
ter; her womanhood was suspect” (135). 

16 “Tt was with a view to marriage that her mmd was 
taught. It was with a view to marriage that she tinkled 
on the piano, but was not allowed to join an orchestra ; 
sketched mnocent domestic scenes, but was not allowed 
to study from the nude; read this book, but was not 
allowed to read that, charmed, and talked. It was with 
a view to marriage that ber body was educated; a maid 
was provided for her; that the streets were shut to her; 
that the fields were shut to her; that solitude was denied 
her—all this was enforced . . . that she might preserve 
her body intact for her husband" (TG 38). 
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enabled her to escape” (TG 39). The “fascination” radiated by women who seem to have 
cut through the constraints and eluded the strictures of the private house is an important 
strand in the lesbian impulses in the novel.!” 

Upon occasion a character who has no base of protection from her own home is attracted 
to someone to whom the servitude of that home seems (again, erroneously) — when com- 
bined with other “feminine” virtues—to confer advantages they themselves lack. Miss Crad- 
dock, for example, is drawn by Kitty's youth and loveliness but also by her chance to meet 
"brilliant men" like Dr Andrews (“the greatest historian of his age”) in her father’s house. 
But Miss Craddock is mistaken about the nature of Kitty's opportunities:!* “ ‘he doesn’t 
talk history to me,’ said Kitty, remembering the damp feel of a heavy hand on her knee” 
(66). Kitty’s beauty and “respectability” guarantee only a wider range in her mother’s 
choice of husband for her. Though her mother picks a lord to give Kitty "scope" we see 
later in the novel what this "scope" amounts to: more dreary days spent in the stultifying 
routine—entertaining, waiting in the drawing room for the “gentlemen” to appear after 
dinner, and listening to more social inanities from her sisters in bondage. Kitty’s life all too 
well illustrates Simone de Beauvoir’s point that it is “the woman most fully integrated into 
society [who] has the fewest privileges. . . . The richer the husband, the greater the depen- 
dence of the wife.’”® 

If Kitty had followed her feelings instead of conventional expectations she would have 
fled Oxford for almost anywhere else; have had at least two love affairs with women and two 
with males beneath her station (and hence unmarriable). The sexual rules for young girls of 
course precluded amy premanttal liaisons just as, in Kitty's youth, they precluded the non- 
sexual avenues of freedom which were to be the hidden lure and spring of all her “erotic” 
attractions. Kitty in her seventies is aware of what seems to be a considerable historical 
difference between the past and the present: now, at this day and age, one (that is, a woman) 


17 That such women have not in fact escaped from 
the cultural restrictions imposed upon thear sex is made 
clear, though not to the characters who are attracted to 
them. 


18 If the illusions that Miss Craddock and Kitty had 
about each other were true, they would indeed point m 
the direction of freedom. But each misperceives what 
they believe to be the good forume, opportunities, and 
options of the other. Both are equally in bondage— 
Kitty to the manities of the private house; Miss Crad- 
dock to the poverty enforced by the total exclusion of 
women from professions paying a Irving wage. Though 


Kitty would certamly share the view of the young 
woman Woolf quotes in Three Guineas, that “to de- 
pend upon a profession is a less odious form of slavery 
than to depend on a father," Miss Craddock docs nox 
in fact have a “profession” in the sense that any male of 
her background would—one recognrzed and respected 
in the world and offering the “professional” idenuty, 
status, and income as such. Thus Kitty likes the way 
Mr Robson “said Lucy Craddock, as if he respected 
her So many of the Dons sneered at her” (69). 

19 The Second Sex trans H. M. Parshley (NY: 
Vintage 1974) 114. 
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can finally “do what one likes.” Recalling her sexual feelings for Alf, the farm hand, who 
kissed her as a girl, she tells North that she would have liked to have been a farmer. For the 
women in The Years, sexuality and freedom from constrictions on all aspects of their lives 
are inextricably mixed:™ they eroticize liberty; the males, tyranny. 


State University of New York at Story Brook 


tm Three Guineas 






The dust jacket (front cover and spine) for the 
first London edition (Hogarth 1938) of Three 
Gusneas, designed by Vanessa Bell—Berg 
Collection 


Virginia Woo 


20 Kitty does not see that some of the constricnons elderly female relatives. Entermg the “professions” 
upon women are inner: a fettering of the spirit. The previously restricted to males has not solved what 
malaa sbeateboted oo the liraitanioda df hef objective Woolf calls in Three Guineas the “womanhood” prob- 
options has not lifted in thus “new world" of the 19308 lem Though Peggy has no apparent wish to marry she 
where women can apparently do as they like. Her niece, worrses that men find her “cold” (ie., unfeminine, 
Peggy, who is a doctor 1s no less unhappy than her frigid). 


GRACE RADIN 


“Two enormous chunks” : Episodes Excluded 
during the Final Revisions of The Years 


g p HISTORY OF VIRGINIA WooLr's writing of The Years spans a period 
of more than four years, from October 1932, when the first words were written, to December 
31 1936, when the final proofs were sent to the printer. These were years of alternating joy 
and despair, for Woolf’s initial enthusiasm soon gave way to periods of doubt, and the 
spontaneity with which the novel began changed to grim determination as she struggled to 
bring it to a close. 

Virginia Woolf’s conception of her novel underwent many changes as the years passed. 
What began as an essay on women, on their repressed sexuality and despised condition, 
expanded into an “Essay-Novel” in which interpretative essays were inserted between the 
scenes of a family chronicle. This technique was abandoned after the seventh essay, so that 
by the end of the second of the eight onginal holograph volumes the work had taken on the 
form of a conventional novel. The story of how the book evolved into The Years as it was 
published is too long and complex to be recounted in these pages, but it is important to 
know that as the novel changed it moved away from its original frank indictment of the 
sexual biases of British society. In the process of compressing and organizing this long dis- 
cursive work, Virginia Woolf deleted or obscured much of its political and social content. 
Eventually many of these ideas found their way into Three Guineas, which was published 
in 1938 as a complement to The Years. 

Some of the most drastic of these alterations occurred in 1936, after the novel had already 
been set in type. It was then that Woolf decided to cancel two entire episodes and make 
extensive revisions in the rest of the text. These episodes, which Leonard Woolf described 
as "two enormous chunks,” survive in unmarked galleys numbered 179 to 189 and 209 to 


1 For a discussion of the earher revisions, see Grace First Version of The Years" Massachusetts Review 
Radm “1 Am Not a Hero’: Virginia Woolf and the — 7:1 (Winter 1975) 195-208. 
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233. They are reproduced in full below to enable the reader to assess the effect of their 
removal. 

The final stage of revision began in March 1936, for by that tme Woolf had determined 
that this seemingly endless process must be brought to some conclusion. She began sending 
pages to her Scottish printer, with instructions to send galley proofs, departing from her 
usual practice of waiting for page proofs, because, according to Leonard Woolf’s account, 
‘Virginia was in a state of despair about the book and wanted galleys so that she would be 
free to make any alterations she wished in proof.”* 

Leonard Woolf had always been the first reader of his wife’s novels, and he usually read 
them before they were set in type. In this instance he did not begin to read until April, when 
the proofs started coming back from the printer.? He made no comment as he read the first 
batch, but Virginia fancied “ʻa certain tepidity in his verdict so far: but then it is provisional.” 

Sadly, even this hint of disappointment was enough to tip the balance of her precarious 
mental state. Her diary entries lapse at this point, and when they resume on June zx they tell 
us that she had spent the past two months in the grips of “‘almost catastrophic illness." In 
her own estimation, her collapse had brought her closer to the edge of insanity than she had 
been in many years. 

Woolf was confident of her recovery that June, and set to work immediately on yet 
another complete revision of The Years. But her optimism proved premature, and after 
nine or ten days it became apparent that she was not well enough to work. Later she was to 
recall that experience: 

I wonder if anyone has ever suffered so much from a book as I have from The Years. Once out I 
will never look at it again. It’s like a long childbirth. Think of that summer, every morning a head- 
ache, and forcing myself into that room in my nightgown; and lying down after a page; and always 
with the certainty of failure. (AWD 253-54) 

When this effort became too much for her, the Woolfs retired to their country house at 
Rodmell, where she rested for three and a half months, unable to write, or even look at her 
proofs. 


2 Leonard Woolf Downhill All the Way: An Auto- 
biography of tbe Years 1919-1939 (NY: Harcourt 
1967) 153 (bereafter cited as DAtW). 

3 These proofs were sent directly to Donald Brace of 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, m New York. Brace 
was very enthumastic about publishing The Years m 
America as soon as the author had corrected her proofs, 
and sent an advance of $1920. Donald Brace's corre- 
spondence with Leonard Woolf concerning The Years 


can be found m folder 15 of letters and telegrams from 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company to the Hogarth Press, 
m the Berg Collection of English and Amencan Litera- 
ture in The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden Foundations. , 

4 Virginia Woolf A Writer's Diary ed Leonard 
Woolf (NY: New American Library 1954) 249 (here- 
after cited as AWD). 
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Finally she seemed to recover enough to take up her task once more. Leonard Woolf 
recalls that: 


Towards the end of October she seemed very much better and we decided that I should read the 
proofs of The Years and that she would accept my verdict of its merits and defects and whether it 
should or should not be published. It was for me a difficult task. I knew that unless I could give a 
completely favourable verdict she would be in despair and would have a very serious breakdown. 
(DALW 155) 


For the first time in their relationship, Leonard was less than honest in his appraisal of 
her work. He was relieved to find that the book was not in any way as bad as she had feared, 
but in his opinion it was too long, especially in the middle, and not nearly as good as her 
other major novels. To Virginia he praised the book more than he would have had she been 
well, but told her exactly what he thought about its length. 


This gave her enormous relief and, for the moment, exhilaration, and she began to revise the proofs 
in order to send them back to the printer. She worked at them on and off from November ro until 
the end of the year, sometimes fairly happy about the book and sometimes in despair. . . . She re- 
vised the book in the most ruthless and drastic way. I have compared the galley proofs with the 
published version and the work which she did on the galleys is astonishing. She cut out two enor- 
mous chunks, and there 1s hardly a single page on which there are not considerable rewritings and 
alterations. (DAtW 155-56) 


These altered proofs went back to the printer on December 31 1936, and when The Years 
came out the following March it proved to be an immediate popular success. 

The process that culminated in its publication can be amply documented in the holdings 
ofthe Berg Collection of The New York Public Library. The Berg Collection has acquired all 
eight volumes of the original handwritten draft of The Years, as well as a nearly complete set 
of the first galley proofs made in March 1936. In addition, there are some fragments of 
galleys with the author's own revisions, and a few sheets of the final page proofs that were 
pulled in December 1936. These last are almost, but not quite, identical with the Hogarth 
Press first edition, for apparently few further changes were made once the work was in 
pages. These primary documents can be supplemented by references to Virginia Woolf's 
diaries and letters, and to her working notebooks, so that a fairly complete picture of the 
development of The Years can be reconstructed. 

A sample column from the first set of galley sheets (reproduced herein), with Virginia 
Woolf's handwritten alterations, illustrates the way Woolf worked as she cut and com- 
pressed her proofs. This galley's content corresponds approximately to pages 305-07 of the 
Hogarth Press first edition and to pages 282-83 of the Harcourt, Brace first edition; it covers 
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and looking round her, “having no servants?” 
“We have a woman in to do the washing-up,” said 


A extremely dirty,” said Renny. He took 
up a fork and examined it between the prongs. ‘No, 
this fork, zs it happens, is clean," he said, and put 
it down. 
Nicholas came back into tae room again. He looked 
perturbed. f 
x an in^ 


w 

“She is not there,” he said to Maggie. "T rang ber 
n 

“Probab oe eee 

have fofgotten and gone somewhere else. 

be lic his bonx. Bur he sic locking abi 
late without moving. Wrinkles had come on his fore- 
edi He mide no wicsipt condisculse fs riety 


“Here she 151" said Nicholas. He put down his 


and sat looking at the door. The door and 
Sara came in. looked pinched weth the cold; her 
cheeks were white here, and red there; and she blinked 
a little as if the light dazzled ber. She hardly smiled at 
them, as if she were numb still from ber walk through 
the blue shrouded streets. But she gave her hand to 
Nicholas as she sat down beside him and he kissed it. 

“Yes. We are dirty,” said Maggie, looking at her 
sister. She had not changed; she was in her day clothes. 


“And I’m in rags,” she added, for a loop of gold 
thread hung dawn frum ker deeve, ashe basded Sere 
hersoup. 


“I was thinking how beautiful it is,” Eleanor said, 
looking at her dress. 
bor rathes-wern. Her eyes had been rested-ce-it 
unconsciously with pleasure. “Where did you get 
it?” she asked. 

“Tn Constan le, from a Turk,” said Maggie. 

“A turbaned fantastic Turk,” Sara murmured, 
stroking the sleeve às ‘slie took ben plate os 
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"Xe, the plates too," said Eleanor, | 

purple berds of Paradise on her plate. "Dont I 
remember them?” she asked. 

“In & cabinet in the drawing-room at home," said 
Maggie. "But it seemed silly—tkeeping them in a 


“We break one every week,” said Renny. 

“They'll lest out the war,” said 

Eleanor observed a curious mask-like on fall 
over Renny's face as she said "the war." all the 


French, she thought, he feels pasi for his 
cu He wus dete is ad cage ee 
some. xorka; she could not-remember what 
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0 
"But Magdalena," ssid Nicholas, ss they stood in 
the little low: room in which dinner was laid, 


“Sara said, “We meet tomorrow night at Maggie's 
. ..! She is not here." 

He stood while the others sat down. 

*She will come in time," said Maggie. 

“I shall ring her up," said Nicholas. He left the 


room. 
“Tsn’t it much nicer,” said Eleanor, taking ber plate, 


“not having servants... 
‘We have a woman to do the washing-up,” said 


i See ee 
He took up a fork and examined it between the 


No, diis fork, us it happend, is clean," he said, and 
put it down again. 

Nicholas came back into the room. He looked per- 
turbed. “She is not there,” he said to Maggie. “I rang 
ber up, but I could get no answer." 

"Probably she's coming," said Maggie. "Or she 


2 rta iet 
him his . But he sat looking at his 
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She gave her hand to Nicholas and he kissed it. But 
she wore no ement ring, Eleanor observed. 
“Yes, we are ," said looking at ber. 
She was in ber day clothes. “In rags,” she added, for 
a loop of gold thread down from her sleeve. 

“T was thinking how tiful .. .” sud Eleanor, 
for le ey ikal been iio Pain ee 
gold threads in it. “Where get ic?" 

"In Constantin be from a ark," said Maggie. 
“A turbaned fantasuc Turk,” Sara murmured, 
stroking the sleeve as she took her plate. She sull 
seemed dazed. 

"And the plates,” sud Eleance, looking at the purple 
birds on her plate, "Don't I remember ' abe 
asked. 

“In the cabinet in the drawing-room at home,” said 
Magge. "But it seemed silly—keeping them in a 
cabinet." 

“We break one every week,” said Renny. 
“They'll last the war,” said 

Eleanor observed a curious mask-like 

come down over Renny’s face as she said “the war.” 
Like all the French, she thought, he cares onately 
for his country. But contradictorily, she felt, looking 
at him. He was silent. His silence oppressed her. He 
was a formidable man. 

“And why were you so late?" said Nicholas, turn- 
ing to Sara. He spoke gently, reproachfully, rather as 
1f she were a He peel oe podus irn 
Take care, Eleanor felt inclined to say to her; the 
wine goes to one’s head. She had not drunk wine for 
months. She was feehng already a little blurred; a 
httle light-headed. 


part of the conversation at Maggie Pargiter’s dinner party in the “1917” chapter of The 
Years." It is juxtaposed here with the corresponding pages taken from the final page proofs. 

A comparison of the March galley proofs and the December page proofs shows how 
Woolf made her cuts, eliminating redundancies and unnecessary details. Deletions and 
changes in punctuation were also used, as a way of creating the semblance of casual conver- 


5 Virgmia Woolf The Years (London: Hogarth 
1937; NY: Harcourt 1937). Punctuation varies con- 
siderably between the Hogarth and the Harcourt edi- 
tions, and occasionally wording varies as well The 
Uniform Edmon published m x940 by the Hogarth 


Press 15 a second impression of the Hogarth Press first 
edroon, and 1s identical with it. See B. J. Kirkpatrick A 
Bibliography of Virgmia Woolf and ed, revised (Lon- 
don: Hart-Davis 1967; Oxford Univ Press 1968). 
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sation; by eliminating the final words of a sentence and substituting an ellipsis, the unfinished 
effect of ordinary speech is suggested. For example, in the first proofs Maggie says that Sara 
is probably coming, “Or she may have forgotten and gone somewhere else.” In the final 
proofs the last four words are cut, leaving the end of the remark open. A similar effect is 
created when Eleanor’s remark about Maggie’s dress is cut to “I was thinking how beaut- 
ful. . . ." In this way, Eleanor's admiration of the dress is made to suggest a more generalized 
emotion, encompassing her pleasure at being among friends, in the oasis of beauty and 
warmth in the midst of war that Maggie's home has become. The substitution of the verb 
"resting" for “looking” also contributes to the idea of peacefulness and sanctuary. 

The most interesting series of revisions on this page shows how Woolf worked out a 
method of introducing the idea that there is something special, yet rather unorthodox, in the 
relationship between Nicholas and Sara. On the preceding page Nicholas had already 
expressed concern that Sara had not yet arrived. Eleanor notices that he is perturbed, and, 
like any well-meaning relative, she wonders whether they arc engaged. As his agitation in- 
creases, she becomes convinced that she is right. 

Woolf's initial change was to delete Eleanor's first thoughts and move them down in the 
text to the place where she sees that he is too upset to eat his soup. By eliminating the descrip- 
tion of his table manners, Woolf avoided introducing an element of snobbery, and focused 
attention on Nicholas' unselfconscious interest in Sara's well-being. By the time the passage 
was ready for publication, Woolf had decided to present Nicholas’ behaviour without 
Eleanor’s surmise, trusting the reader to pick up its implications for himself. Now it is only 
after Sara’s arrival that Eleanor’s thoughts are revealed, by her glance at Sara’s hand to see 
if she wears an engagement ring. At this point the reader is as puzzled as Eleanor, and it will 
not be until the end of the chapter that the nature of Sara and Nicholas’ friendship will be 
made clearer. 

The careful changes Virginia Woolf made in this passage are typical of what one finds 
throughout, so that in a page-by-page comparison of the galley proofs and the published 
novel, the re-working of the text emerges as a remarkable accomplishment, achieved in less 
than two months. In addition, the brief descriptions of weather and season that open each 
chapter and serve as an integrating device were probably written at this time, as they do not 
appear in the galley proofs. 

But the major change between the March galleys and the published novel was the dele- 
tion of those “two enormous chunks" from the middle that Leonard Woolf refers to in his 
memoirs. These long, complete episodes were already fully developed in the original holo- 
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graph draft, and although they were compressed and polished before they went to the 
printer, they retain the same basic form in the proofs as in the manuscript. 

The first question that arises from the discovery of these lengthy deletions is how it could 
be possible for a novel to survive such an amputation and still retain its integrity as a co- 
herent work. But The Years is not a highly plotted novel, with a clear-cut relationship 
between the action of one scene and what happens in the next. Rather, it is developed 
through a reverberative structure, with a continuity that works through a series of repeti- 
tions and reflections on past events, so that phrases and situations recur again and again, 
seeming the same, yet each time a little different. Thus, even the deletion of entre episodes 
can go almost unnoticed. 

Yet these cuts must have their effect, must somehow cause a shift at the center of the 
novel, throwing its balance askew. It is possible to project these scenes back into the novel 
and see how their presence changes the meaning of the work as a whole, for both describe 
experiences that are grim, and even terrifying, and their reinsertion deepens the tone of 
what is already regarded as Virginia Woolf’s darkest novel. And since Eleanor Pargiter is a 
major figure in both episodes, the effect on her of what happens in them adds a significant 
dimension to her character. 

The Eleanor Pargiter we know in The Years is a cheerful, capable spinster, whose en- 
thusiasm for people and good works carries her buoyantly through life. Though given to 
introspection when alone, she is usually able to find some justification for her optimistic 
belief in man’s capacities. But in the episodes Woolf deleted Eleanor is beginning to realize 
that her absorption in her family and charities has prevented her from coming to grips with 
the destructive forces that are overtaking her society. And when she is exposed to experiences 
that shake her faith in ordinary people, she is shocked to find herself regarding them with 
fear and revulsion. She is forced to question her values and her idea of herself, to wonder if 
all her good deeds have been nothing but a pose and a meaningless pastime. 


WARTIME LONDON 
The first unpublished episode is set in 1917, just before Maggie's dinner party. As the scene 
opens, Crosby, the Pargiter’s housekeeper, who is retired now, 1s taking her landlady's 
children to the park. (See galleys 179-89, below.) 


Here and on the following pages are the 
galley proofs of the first “enormous chunk” 
deleted by Virginia Woolf as she revised 
The Years—Berg Collection, reproduced 
witb the permission of Quentim Bell and 
Angelica Garnett 
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“STap up step zu Crosby grumbled at the two 


were at the soldiers. A 
company of men in were marching down 
Richmond Hi treet. A drum beat a regular tick, 


tick, tick, tick. They marched in time to it with their 
collars undone and their faces red and shiny after the 
march. 

It was very warm. The sultry September sunshine 
lay 1n broad stretches across the pavement. Crosby in 
her respectable black was glad to reach the shade 
thrown by an awning over a shop. She was taking Mrs 
Burt’s two Alf and Gladys, for a walk 
in Kew Gardens after tea. She was always ready to 
oblige Louisa—and in fact liked the task; it gave her a 
sense of her own importance. ‘‘Step up,” she repeated, 
“step up,” and the children trotted on. The soldiers 
marched away. Now she resched out and caught Alf 
in one hand and Gladys in the otber, for there was a 
bad crossing in front of them. The street outside the 
station was crowded. A train had come in, and people 
were hurrying up the steps from the station and stream- 
ing across the road with crumpled in their 
hands. Newspaper boys, with bales of newspapers 
under their arms, were beginning to scatter through 
the streets crying the latest news. 

Crosby kept hand on the children’s shoulders 
unul it was safe to cross. 

“Now—” she said, making the great decmmon; they 
dianid ori ina bods Now te etai cae 
long stretch of road that led without crossings to the 
gate at Kew. Her legs pained her, so that her walk, as 
she hobbled along, resembled the flutter of a steadfast 
but uneasy hen. The children, however, could be 
trusted to walk alone. Sometimes one or the other gave 
a little caper, or annoyingly, but for the most 
part they walked o dy hart a halt with ee 
toys pressed close to their sides just abead of her. At 
their age, Crosby thought, Martin and Rose would 
have been up to all sorts of tricks. She could see Marun 
now, holding a bottle of milk above his head and 
bringing 1t down with a smash on the pavement out- 
side the Park. “Out of sheer ," she sud to 
herself. “And I had to ” she added, shaking ber 
old bead, wrinkling ber old cheeks at the memory. But 
Alf and Gladys were sober, straight-haired children, 
with no spint in them, she t, as they trudged on 


along the dusty road just of her. 
they che the gardens Crosby hobbled off 
to her usual seat under tbe tree near tbe gate, for her 
her; she was too tired to walk further. She 
sat and looked about, resung her eyes vaguel 
on the blazing beds of autumn flowers. Then she too 
out her sewing and began stitching at the white calico 
nightgown she was making. Her needle pricked along 
the bem with a sound like a mouse nibbling. Every 
now and then she looked up over her to see 
that the children were not 1n mischief. No; they were 


Pic en e erty, Her eye rested onee rore vaguely, 
an insect sunning itself, on the red and yellow 
flowers. Then she bent over her sewing again; she 
made a little noise like tu-tut-tut as her needle pricked 
w--- a. -l re ae A 


hem. Then she rolled up her sewing. 
along, then," she said, putting her in 
her bag. "And then we must go home,” she 


parties had brought their tea with them; there were 
rugs on the grass, spread with cups and bottles of milk. 
But it was getting late, and the mothers were putting 
. the tea things away while the children played by the 
lake: The decorated water-birds, beautifully picked out 
with black and white, stepped statelily am them. 
Alf and Gladys went riasy Hand i hand down us 
the water’s Alf stooped and launched his boat. 

Crosby looked about her for a seat m the sun but out 
of the wind. She would give them a quarter of an hour 
before she took them home. 

There was a seat, but it was already occupied by an 
old man eating something out of a paper bag; by a 
woman knitting; and by a young man who sat beside 
ber notes in a little book. But there was room 
for her if they sat closer. They edged together, and she 
took her place at the end of the seat. Nobody spoke. 
The young man went on jotung down notes, and the 
young woman went on knitting. Crosby disliked the 
i ho war BEO bag—now he 
was satering: cabs tthe birdi ded the speróm 
came fluttering round, hopping and pecking. But she 
hked the married couple—the little boy in a 
Eco ERIS was playing: abou earthy. fit 
child, she guessed. Then there was a cry from the 


water; one of the geese had run at Alf and p him. 
“Don’t meddle with them birds, Alf!” Crosby cried. 
: "Il hurt youl” 


desisted. The goose waddled off. 
“They’re dangerous, those birds,” she said, turning 
to the young married couple. But they paid 
attention. The woman called to her child; at the same 
moment the young man got up, put his book in his 
et and walked off. Crosby was put out. She had 
mistaken. They were not a married couple. They 
did not even know each other. She was annoyed at 
having spoken, since nobody bothered to her. 


The young man walked away from the lake down 
the broad grass sweep rather slowly, for he was toting 
up figures in his head. He was a traveller in men’s 
underwear, and he was a total of his 
day's sales. On the whole he 't done so badly; 
büsiness was sull fairly brisk, considering. He lit a 

tte and glanced casually at the trees and flowers. 
They er a Poe show certamly. Many people had 
stopped to look at them. Some of the flowers were as 
big as a man’s head; all curled. But he knew nothing 
about flowers, and be had a train to catch. His pace 
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and he walked briskly through the gate, and 
own the street of villas that led to the station. He was 
a trained traveller; he had an instinct which told him if 
be walked fast, but not too fast, he would about catch 
his train. j 
He was right; the train came in as he arrived, and 
yet be had not hurried. He threw away his cigarette 
and himself on board. He found a seat too; but 
he had to hold his beg on his knee for the train was full 
of soldiers. They stood in a line down the middle of the 
hanging on to the talking and joking 
as if they had been out all day exercise together. 
Thetr faces were red; the necks of uniforms were 


surrepti newspapers. 
They looked at them admiringly; they smiled furtively 
at their chaff. There was a good deal to be said for their 
job, Bert Parker thought—glancing at them, over his 
order-book; then he wetted his finger and turned the 
flimsy page—com with his one. But he hadn't 
done so badly, all things considered. He jotted down a 
figure at the bottom of the page. Now they were 
sliding into Hammersmith station. Most of the soldiers 

out there; they jostled and chaffed each other as 

pag eri ique d plc MAE cn 

on shoulders, obviously conscious of the 
admiring glances that were cast on them. Newspapers 
were now lowered. 

“What a nice- set of fellows!” an 
elderly lady murmured, looking over her shoulder at 
the soldiers who were now lining up on the platform, 
as the train started off There was more room now. 
Bert Parker put his bag on the seat beside him. People 
unfolded their spreading the sheets wide, 
siat "Three Beth: Chien Souk” eui ereid 

in and again in large black letters on the front page 

One newspaper after another. The newspapers were 


a ET Sra ene arr ne d. 
on. But they could find nothing more about 


the disasters, only items. The wife of a postman at 


Andover had been to bed of triplets; a basket 
of ripe strawberrics been picked at Stdmourh— 
that was all. sat with their papers on their knees. 


the tunnel. Now that the soldiers had gone there was 


no or chafing; the passengers stared at each 
other, or looked at their own reflections on the glass 
lined-nuinnel. 

The meagre white-haired old lady who had liked the 
look of the soldiers, had no and she screwed up 
les eyes aud iied to road de Deadline on de sans 
paccm sat beside her. But she "was short-sighted. 

looked like a gentleman, however—he had a ring 
on hrs finger and he wore a grey suit—8so that she 
plucked up courage to say to him, rather nervously, as 
the train ran into the station. 

“If you've done with your paper, might I...” 

He gave it ber with a little jerk, and sat staring ahead 
of him. He had, she rather fierce blue eyes. 
Now that she had taken his paper he sat staring at the 
people m front of him. Sance all movement or action 


was impossible, they were all staring in front of them. 


There was something in the and stolid appear- 
ance of the other passengers that seemed to annoy him. 
He kept crossing and his legs. He looked 
quickly up and down the row of Nobody moved. 
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Nobody Since there were five more stations to 
prd crab EA VOR a ap E 
len Gs ies nen ak ee ar cies 
ten minutes longer. The train rattled and banged. 
Whenever he found himself shut up somewhere with- 
out anything to do, words seemed to come together in 
his bead. His lips moved. What for, what for, what for, 
the train seemed to be growling as it rattled through 
South Kensington station. He looked at the respectable 
ladies ın their drab hats and coats; he looked at a 
man Pith a noie book miina ices of ake th cach 
his nose; he looked at a corpulent red-faced man with 
a heavy silver chain across his waistcoat. They were all 
of the le classes, save for a flower-woman 
witha at the door. Her naked arms were folded 
across her breast; a broad gold wedding was sunk 
into the fat of her fingers; and the feather in ber bonnet 
jerked ridiculously as the train shook. Nobody moved 
or spoke. Everybody seemed to be gloating; to have 
fed on the garbage in the newspapers; and to be pas- 
sively chewing the cud. He felt that if this went on he 
must get up and cry out. Suddenly be caught the 
reflection of bis own face on the glass-lined wall 
opposite. He saw a red-faced man with a grey 
moustache staring back at him, quite indistinguishable 
from the others. 
E ee m MD 
eret o e vation. Te was n 
PE ERA E whiteness of the station. It was not 
his station, but he could sit there no longer loo 
his own reflection in the glass. He got up and tri 
push his way out between the slowly-moving bodies 
of his fellow paseengers. But they moved with extreme 
slowness; he had to mark time behind them. People 


outside were to get in. The conductor gave 
his automatic shout, ' off first please" as he 
warded off the new-comers. At last the man with the 


grey moustache forced his way out. Then the new 
imis d c cr Ed 


Apt ecu dyes e dowd od dod bf doe 


paper that be had left in hts seat. A officer in 
uniform stood up in front of her holding on to the 


paper looked si ong at them, keling guts, te 
strained her head on one side to catch what they said. 
Wiata rise md petting ofl eer ai 
up at the officer. There was no need thar she 
say it; but abe felt that people wanted to hear her speak. 
AN yoa a ah ee ee 
wherever they went. She had to say something. 
= re having a last night together before he goes to 
tigate ui ought, straining to hear what 
fellow in uniform was saying. But be 
udi hand went mechanically to his chin; 
little clipped words seemed to issue from his firm red 
EE IO CHOIR TUAM ca DIL ae 
be said. 

"Good," he said. "Good. Good," he repeated 
curtly, ahortly. He seemed to be trained to stand 
stiffly and to speak cac ir im S E 
An officer, gomg to the t. 

The trait ran nto Piccadilly Circus. rose and 
kerka glanced appreciatively after them, as the 


aoe and the officer followed protectively 
her "The old lady looked over her shoulder 
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after them as they walked along tbe platform. They are 
pone ee pau oM herself. Perhaps it's their 
t together, she thought. Sad as the thought 
was, there was a sweetness in it which gave her a thrill ` 
of something like pleasure. But here the train stopped 
at Leicester and she fluttered out onto the 
pe tform. It would have been a relief to her if somebody 
asked her to help them; she looked along the 
platform in case any one wanted to be directed for 
instance to the Hampstead tube; but nobody wanted to 
be belped, and the liftman clanged the door in her face 
as she reached the gate. 

Dear, dear, she said as she stood in the . 
How ! Now I shall keep her waiting. 
ache eis the skirts round her thin legs. But 
thousands of young men, she thought, are standing in 
the rain; thousands are lying wounded, she thought, 

ing her hands to her skirts. Here the lift opened 
1t» door and she hurried in. I'm afraid I’m late, she 
thought, and perhaps she'll have gone in. Perhape it 
had been foolish to tell her to get Loir a 
have been better for each to have got her own ti 
separately. Her sense of inefficiency, her usual little 
worries returned to her, as she hurrled outinto Leicester 


For a moment she was bewildered, for she had lost 
her sense of direction. The streets were glaring with 
light. Advertisements were ing in and out. The 
names of the theatres were in blue and red 
lines; there was a bottle of beer that poured and 
then poured again. The'sky glared ss if a and 
yellow canopy hung down over it Uncertain of ber 
way, sbe trotted a few towards Trafalgar Square. 
Birds were making a shrill ing in the air. 
No, that was wrong. She stopped. It must be the other 
way. Of course... there was the Coliseum with its 
globe on top of it. Long queues stood in the street, 
moving slowly as if they were being gradually 
swallowed by a snake. The people were moving on 
nep by op: Some of them were eating bananas; ` 

JEN trading ENTDADCIO en: were 

Nerei A vL e horns; but tbe queue m 
slowly; then stopped; moved on mide 
snake had swallowed another mou Taxis were 
iO pepe in evening deem were apes Out 
even before e ee 
through the swing doors into die beightly- ur hall 
Miriam Parrish hurried ; 
way and that, and at last 

within the door whom she 

"Oh, or, my dear!” she exclaimed, ‘I’m afraid 


Now that the rush was over, the streets emptied 
themselves and became quiet. It seemed, in the theatre 
ered that everybody had gone indoors. The plays 

had begun; the feast of entertainment was spread; 
ieee CHROM HR 
ong; the omnibuses scarcely waited and 
ee Acn cse d 
sengers in them. starlings which had been making 
a shrill discordant chatter on the eaves of St. Martins 
Church and round the walls of the National Gallery 
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ceased. Nelson's Column rose elongated, patched with 
yellow at the base; but as the night deepened the little 
figure and the coil of rope became dead black against 
the sky. Spangles, crescents of light, were reflected in 
the black water in the basins of Trafalgar Square. The 
moon was almost full, and within its radius the 

clear and blue; but over the theatres it glared 

and redder, and the signs, the advernsements, the 
bottles of beer that poured and stopped, the faces in 
the streets, became more and more clear-cut as the 


di noi ani 

or an hour or two the neighbourhood had the air 
of a room that has been deserted, but just before eleven 
the rush of life began again. People poured out of the 
theatres; taxis wheeled circled and hooted; omnibuses 
drew up, were filled over and over again; and the 
streets were full of people in evening dress, or in their 
ordinary clotbes, making their way to the tubes and 
the trains that were to take them home. 


Eleanor and Miriam Parrish came out into the street 
t : 
“I did enjoy that!" Miram Parrish exclamed. She 
gave Eleanor's arm a little squeeze as they stood for a 
moment in the crowd. “ E, never guessed how it 
was going to end—did you?” she said. 

"No," said Eleanor. “I never guessed. It took me 
quite by surprise." Unul five minutes of the end, she 
had believed that the innocent man was the villain. She 
stood still for a moment; she was still under the in- 
fluence of the play. She had to readjust all her ideas. 
She had been completely taken in. 

“T suppose one t to have guessed," she said, 
thinking of the plot. “But I didn’t—no.” They began 
to walk along de street. Miriam was going home by 
tube. They reached the station. 

“How nice it’s been, spending an evening together,” 
she said, giving Eleanor’s arm a little pinch. “Do let us 
meet again soon. Now where do you get your bus?...” 
She was beginning to fumble for her purse. 

“Oh, just down there,” said Eleanor. “I shall walk," 
she added. “Good night, Miriam." She turned away. 
Miriam disappeared down the lift. 


It was a fine night and the air was refreshing after 
the hot theatre. She liked walking after the play. She 
would walk before she took her omnibus. She crossed 
into Trafalgar Square. It looked vast and empty, 
scattered here there with small black figures. It 
was odd, she Hough how completely she had been 
taken in; not until five minutes before the end had she 
realised she began to go over tbe plot again. But a 
voice said behind her, "Ah, but it's not a ume for 
iir inn ante ..” At first she thought the 

were spoken to her. She looked round. Two 

Male coed men of the professional class were passing 
ber. She stopped for a moment to let them go by. 
Tos aie talking about the War; she had forgotten 
ar; she lad been absorbed in the play. She had a 
momentary feeling of guilt. How childish, she thought, 
moving on, to have been absorbed in a story, when— 
when what? She looked up at the sky. The moon was 
almost full; it was so clear that the craters showed on 
it Eba anoravinoe on a heantifillu nalished alver coin. 
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Not a cloud softened its sharp edges; the sky round it 
was dappled with yellow silver light. She looked at 
Cockspur Street lying in front of her. 

pecunie m c E 
Everything seerhed m usual. People were walk- 
ing along, in couples, sing, rather quekly, at tbey 

when it was late and they were anxious to get 
home. They were sna Spip en they were crowd- 
ing into ibus Ye somewhere—she glanced at 
the sky again—somewhere—she glanced at a great 
stone building—behind this, behind this— she 
hesitated. Again she felt a feeling of guilt. was 
so to see and she did not see it; something to 
feel and Due p eae 
men who had passed her. They were rapidly disa 
ing. They were (esting 46 le house temdlring 
their words—something about picking and choosing, 
while she had been absorbed in the play. But every- 
thing seemed much as usual. The air blew fresh on her 
face. She liked walking in London, at night especially, 
wben the outlines of buildings showed; the detail that 
distracted one by day was lost; and it became larger 
and more digni She walked up the Haymarket, 
ilie curse ol ihe etes. THE dignity of the 
street, blue and ous, made her remember, as 
sbe walked, how sic fad sac ona ease: looking at 
hills. And the mad came out on the terrace, she 
thought, and said, Soldiers are guarding the line with 
fixed bayonets! There it was, sure enough; the familiar 
feeling. She sighed. And I said to myself, Not if I can 
help it, she thought, recalling the emouon with which, 

ring down her coffee-cup, EN E 
fils faing into darkness, and had thought . . 
dedu eM que Ai: England ın noo 

An omnibus stopped beside her. She had meant to 
walk; but she felt a sudden disinclination to walk by 
herself. It would be better to be with other people, se 

t. Other SE thought, getting into the 
ibus, stop one from dunking. They're a help... . 
She sat down. She looked round the omnibus as she 
settled herself. It was almost full. All the other 
paseengers looked pep duy and rather ured after 
therr night's outing. was the usual City clerk 
and his young lady; the usual woman with a child on 
her knee; the usual nondescript elderly ladies who 
always puzzled her, since it was difficult to guess how 
they lived . . . but the conductor was collecting fares. 
He too looked surly. He was collecung coppers, taking 
them without a word. Now he had taken them, he 
stood in the door checking on a sheet. Nobody 
spoke; nobody moved. She g out of the window 
ee line of shops on either side, the expensive 
ccadilly; that were all, at dus hour of the 
t, shuttered, lank. There was very little traffic. 
At this hour of the night the omnibuses scarcely 
nopped, she saw a couple raise their hands; but the 
red them. The omnibus rushed on, swaying 
to side, as ıt took the long stretch of empty 
rad a ful 

ub,” she said, looking up at the large 

building which she had passed so often. 

The omnibus was so well-ht that she could have 
read, if she had anything to read. But she had nothing 
to read t the programme which she held in her 
jand And the omnibus shook too much. They swept 
on. Here was Hyde Park Corner. She looked arik 
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take 2 child of that age out 
to make up a little story to account for it— 
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qs E again. More people got out. 
conductor allowed them ti 


stairs and half shut his eyes. The light seemed brighter 
in this emptiness. She was rattled about like a pea in a 
Haider dace then gas tickiody on ether side of er 
She edged up so as to sit in the corner. 

When it stops I shall get off, she said to herself. She 
looked over her shoulder to see where they had got 
to. I shall get off when we come to the public-house, 
she There were the lam there were 

oris 


She got up and jumped off quickly. Almost before she 
had und lier eet the bus had started agai 

“They don't give one much time," she said angrily, 
looking after the disappearing omnibus. But it was a 
relief to be on her own feet ; lt was a relief to feel 
the fresh air on her face, out here in this suburb, 
tbe night, without statues or advertisements, without 
theatres, without the stare of faces under arc lamps, was 
almost tbe natural night: the night itself. The streets 
were deserted. 

The long avenue curved before her with one sil- 
houette. The houses were all small middle-class villas 
with httle front gardens, bow-windows jutting out, 
and a flight of steps that ran up to the hall door. All 
looked equally demure as she them; blind and 
safely curtuined for the night. People kept early hours 
pushes habec bad as Go ce lo Die CU n 
the morning. Now and then a tree broke the monotony 
of the line; its shadows flickered on the pavement. 
Leaves hung for some had fallen; wasa 
faint smell of the autumnal earth. Not a si figure 
appeared in the whole of the avenue. Only cats 
were about, slinking silently close to the wall. The soft 
green light in their Bored ar ber ioc d acconds 
and then became suddenly extinct. She heard her own 
foo tap on the pavement. 

She had some way to walk before she saw the vast 
block of flats in which she lived rising at the corner. 
A company had pulled down half a street and built 
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windows on the very top next the roof. 
Everybody else was already in, she noticed a» shi 
let herself in and looked at the board ın the hall. In. In 
In. In. The Smiths, the Jenkinsons, the 
Ropers; the whole lot of them were in. 
were at this time of night. She had to climb high 
top of them to get to ber own flat. She had six 
stone steps to climb before she reached her doo 
But crie pean it still was, she thought, as shy 


toiled up and up, to come and go as one liked; to fee 
that there was no. fitted ber key in he 
lock—sitting up for ber. Her milk was standing out 
side; the newspaper was through the letter-box 
and when she went in, were scattered in a fa 
shape in the hall. 


still enjoyed the ease and rapidity of the "moder: 

convemences.” She touched a knob, and the sitting. 

room was ht She ht a match and the gas fire ww 

There was her breakfast tray on the kitcher 

table; and she had only to light the gas ring and the 

kettle would be bo in five minutes. Warmth, light 
comfort, sprang into being at a touch. 

She sull felt, when she came into her situng-room, 1 
sense of being very high up. After living for so man 

on the ground floor at Abercorn Terrace, she feli 
ere high up, ary, exalted. The curtains had not beer 
drawn, and she looked for a moment at London lying 
beneath her. She looked down upon innumerable 
roofs, sloping, shining on one side, dark on the other 
Then there were the odd and divisions made 
by walls; here and there a bigh building rose with i 
streak of yellow light on it; and by day one could se 
4 blue line of hill in the distance which ile always callec 
“the Surrey hills." That was now invisible. But to- 
night there was an extraordinary expanse of sky; the 
moon was shining; there was a look of galety in the 
sky, which was spread with that look of dappled 
inidescence that comes sometimes when the moon is 
full. Below was the yellow light that never ceased, the 
glare of London. 

She sat down to warm herself while the kettle 
boiled. The little white skulls in the fire were already 
dark red. The heat stole over her hands and face. She 
sat for 2 moment sp her hands in it. Then she 
took tbe pack of letters from the table and began 
iua ise them. None looked interesung; 
except y's, for Crosby, she thought, opening the 
cheap envelope, always writes as if she were talking; 
without stops, capital letters at odd intervals; a volley 
of sound, as if she were talking . . . but there was a 
hissing in the kitchen. The kettle was boiling over. She 
went into the kitchen, made her tea and came back 
holding the cup ın her band. 

The evening paper which she had thrown on the 
table caught her eye. Three British cruisers sunk—-she 
had read that on all the posters already. She supposed 
she must look and see if the list were out of what Mrs 
Robins, her char, called “‘casualines.” '"'Casualities, 
casualities,” she murmured as she spread the paper on 
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her knee. There were some names in the stop- 
news; but none that meant anything to her until sbe 
came to the name Rankin. 

-= That can’t be the man I met at Morris's in the 
summer? she asked. She tried to remember. He had 
been a sailor. His Chnstian name—what was it? 
Lionel, she thought. This man was Lionel. She looked 
up. Captain Rankin; a nice ordinary man who had 
taught them how to make knots. 

“Aren’t sailors people?” Celia had said as 
he opened the door for . "And they dance so 
beauufully.” They had been going up to bed. She 
looked down at in. It must be him, she 
supposed. For a Pa pry ira wish to put out her 
hand and stop him as he opened the drawing-room 
door. But how could I have stopped him? she asked 
herself. She had not stopped him. She saw the gently 
swaying waves lifting him up and down as he lay help- 
less in the moonlight. And they had gone upstairs. A 
sense of funhty came over her. But how could I have 

- stopped him? she said aloud. It was absurd. She ran 
ber eyes hastily over the other names in the news- 
paper, but she knew none of them. And the paper went 
on with little separate items. “. . . the wife of a postman 
at Andover was brought to bed of twins,” she read. 
And a basket of strawbernes . . . she threw the 
away. She sat there s at the gas-fire, then she 
looked round her eee ee room. There was her 


mother's picture over the writing-table; and the cabinet 


full of china. She felt as if she were up, dry, 
isolated, in a high, safe place, overlooking the sea. But 
what's the use of thinking? she said to herself angnly, 
and began to open ber letters One was a demand for 
rates, another to say that Edward would lunch with 
her on Tuesday, another that a committee would meet 
on Thursday at four instead of Friday at two. She had 
better write it down while she remembered it. She 
went to her wnung-table and crossed out one engage- 


ment and added the other. All the little compartments 


"were becoming full Every day in the week had its 
pencilled note. People were meeung. . . . And that was 


the day I meant to start for India, she thought, glancing 


at a certain Friday round which she had drawn a red 
nng. Then she stooped and turned out the gas; she 


waited till ıt made its little pop. The skulls began to 


fade. And the wife of the postman, she thought, glanc- 
ing at the paper, has had triplets. It was odd—burth; 
destruction. She saw the three red faces under a flannel 
hood. The triplets seemed to throw a shaft of ight into 
the future, She made a little calculauon. If they were 
born yesterday, she thought, touching ber fingers, in 
nineteen-twenty-four they'l be ten; i nineteen- 
thirty-four, twenty; in nineteen-forty-four—when I 
shall be dead, she thought, gerang up. No: possibly I 
shall sull be alive, she thought. I hope so, she added. 
She wanted to go on living. It was add. 


She went into the bathroom. It gave her a thrill of 


pleasure. It was lined with gleaming white tiles; the 
"taps shone silver; jars and brushes stood on a shining 
glass shelf. She lit the geyser; water instantly to 
steam into the pure white bath. At Abercorn Terrace 
it always ran cold, she remembered. She to 
undress. Yes, she thought as she shpped off her clothes. 
and hung them on a silver hook, this ıs luxury, a hot 


bath. And to think, she thought, taking the pins out of 
ber hair, that if I'd had a quarter of a millionth part of 


that money—she saw Rigby Cottages 
mi 


and die 


sunflower with a crack down the dle, T could ha oa 


thinking? she thought. That” 
steam rose in a cloud; she turned on the cold tap. Shot 47 


... But what's the use of 


waited for a moment for the water to be cool enough 
to get into. She was stark naked; the window had no 
blind. She stood looking at the dappled iridescence of 
the moon-lit sky, which seemed to make her bathroom 
whiter, cleaner, more daxzhng in its purity than ever; 
and then she stepped in. 
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These scenes of England at war, which were first drafted in 1934, are based in part on 
Woolf's re-reading of the diaries she had kept during the last years of World War I. But by 
1936 the political climate had changed, and perhaps her recollections of the heated patrio- 
tism of World War I seemed too cruel, with Hitler looming on the horizon, and England 
facing the possibility of another war. Both Leonard and Virginia Woolf were struggling in 
those years to reconcile their commitment to peaceful solutions with their growing horror 
of Fascism, and though Virginia Woolf was to deal incisively with the roots of war in British 
society in the more generalized context of Three Guineas, she chose to soften the anti-war 
impact of The Years by deleting this passage. 

But in this tempering process an important turning point in Eleanor Pargiter’s develop- 
ment is obscured. In wartime London, Eleanor’s life is that of a privileged civilian, far re- 
moved from the horrors of the battlefield. All around her people are preoccupied with the 
details of their daily lives, going to the theatre, and even prospering on the fruits of war. Yet 
she has a vague sense of guilt, a feeling that she is leading a charmed life, “perched up, dry, 
isolated, in a high, safe place, overlooking the sea." Though the war seems so far away, she 
can recall earlier moments when she felt compelled to do something, anything, to defend her 
beloved country. Now, like the red-faced man on the train, she is overcome with a sense of 
helplessness and futility. 

When Eleanor responds to the news that the young sailor has drowned by wishing she 
had put out her hand to stop him as he opened the door for her, she is making some connec- 
tion in her mind between his courteous gesture and the sacrifice of his life. She had never 
asked it of him, but his upbringing had taught him that men must die for their women as 
gallantly as they held doors for them, or took their arm when they crossed the street. 

Eleanor's recollection of the visit to Celia's, where she met the young sailor, recalls an 
incident earlier in the novel, during another visit to the same house. On that occasion Celia 
had led her out onto the terrace for after-dinner coffee, suggesting that they “leave the gen- 
tlemen to their politics.”* The year was 1911, and the “politics” the men were discussing 
was the Balkan situation, which would lead to World War I. In joining Celia on the terrace, 
Eleanor had acquiesced in the custom of the time which defined the limits of women's par- 
ticipation in public affairs. 

In the proofs we find Eleanor asking herself what she might have done to prevent the 
young sailor from being drowned, and realizing that the question is absurd. There seems to 
be nothing she could have done. The original holograph version of this episode provides an 


6 The Years (hmerican edition) 202. 
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additional gloss on this passage. There her self-questioning begins earlier, and probes 
deeper: after hearing the men on the street discussing the war, she wonders, 
If she as a girl had always read the papers; if she had followed the course of politics; if she had 


twenty years ago formed a society & headed a procession & gone to Whitehall, & said, if you 
don't stop what you're doing...” 


But she realizes that she had had no education; all her energies had been absorbed in caring 
for her father and building her houses for the poor. 

This excerpt from the original manuscript illustrates the way its more detailed explora- 
tion of thoughts and ideas was compressed and pared down, so that often only a suggestion 
remains in the proofs. In the episode in the proofs, specific possibilities for political action 
are not considered by Eleanor, but even there she seems to be questioning the assumptions 
that have guided her life. Suddenly she realizes the terrible waste of this pointless war. With 
“a quarter of a millionth part of that money,” the money spent on armaments, she could 
have rebuilt the slums. Her little houses with their cracked sunflowers seem a feeble effort 
compared to what might have been done if she had the power to bring about real change. 
But she had accepted a limited role in her society, concerning herself with her family and 
charities, and leaving the politics to the men. 


1921 


The second unpublished episode would have appeared just before the final, or “Present 
Day” chapter. In the galleys it follows a passage that became the “1918” section of the 
published novel, in which Crosby, older now and less fortunate, is crossing a busy street on 
aching legs and muttering to herself about the ignominy of being forced to clean the tub of an 
uncouth foreigner. (This passage ends with the second paragraph on galley 208: '*. .. queue 
at the grocer's shop.") In the galley three more paragraphs conclude the episode with Crosby 
catching sight of Kitty and Edward driving by in a limousine. 

After a break (on galley 209) the focus shifts to Kitty and Edward in the car. It 1s 1921, and 
they are meeting again for the first time in many years. This omitted “1921” chapter (galleys 
209-233) chronicles the changes that have taken place in the postwar world. The passage of 
time has brought the death of Kitty's husband and Eleanor's father, leaving the two women 
free to live as they wish for the first time in their lives. Kitty regrets the loss of the house and 


7 The Pargiters: Holograph draft of The Years (m permission. of Professor Quentin Bell and Angelica 
the Berg Collection of English and American Literature Garnett and of the Berg Collection) 
in The New York Public Library) v 55 (quoted with the 
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land she loves, but looks forward to living in her own little house in the North country. 
Eleanor affirms her love of the bustle of city life, with its “interesting” people. 

When Eleanor leaves Kitty, her walk takes her to an unaccustomed part of town, where 
she begins to see evidence of social change. She notices some red rubber tubes in the window 
of an obscure little shop, and realizes that they are contraceptive devices.? In her youth such 
public display would have been unthinkable. Her thoughts turn to the swarms of children 
that fill the streets, and, as she watches the swaying movements of a heavily pregnant 
woman, she thinks of her own mother, who bore ten children. She wonders about her 
parents’ life together, and about her father’s mistress, whose letters she had found after his 
death. The frank, wide-ranging talks she has been having with her new friend Nicholas have 
made her aware of aspects of life that she knew little about when she was young, and she 
finds herself asking questions she had never thought of before. 

At first Eleanor is carried along by the vitality of the crowded summer streets, but once 
she enters the restaurant her mood begins to change. The noise, the smoke, and the tasteless, 
unimaginative food combine to destroy her equanimity, making her wonder why the people 
all around her are acting as if they’re having a good time. She realizes that her fellow diners 
are working people dressed up for their night out, playing at the game of wealth and leisure. 
Yet she senses an energy here, a potential for something more than this dreary imitation of 
the upper classes. 

It is growing dark by the time Eleanor leaves the restaurant. She thinks of finishing her 
evening at the movies, or in a walk through the park, but the garish images on the movie 
posters repel her, and the quiet park has become a place of fear. As she wends her way 
through the jostling, drunken crowd, all that she has worked for and believed in seems to 
dissolve in the harsh light of the common street. When she sees the jagged lines of a wrecked 
building outlined against the sky, they seem to symbolize the meaningless chaos of this new 
world, which has no place for her hopes and dreams. 


8 The holograph draft of this passage makes the nant, and then “looked furtively at a shady little shop 
nature of the shop's display clearer, for there Eleanor with red tubes m the window” (The Years: Holograph 
wondered if a woman might feel freer about her sexu- — vr 14). 
ality if she could prevent herself from becommg preg- 


Facing page and following: Galley proofs of The Years, beginning with the end of the “1918” 
episode, which leads into the second “enormous chunk” deleted by Virginia Woolf—Berg 
Collection, reproduced with the permission of Quentin Bell and Angelica Garnett 
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The broken words formed on her lips as she hobbled 
towards the lne of trees. roar of traffic 
sounded x could see houses the 
trees. She was the Street. 
blue eyes orward through the mist as she made 


ber way towards the railings. Her eyes alone seemed to 
express an unconquerable determination; she was not 
going to give in; she was bent on surviving. The soft 
mist was lifting, Leaves lay damp on the asphalt 
Moli cde mid os ie er pe 
ow a dark line of railings emerged from the mist. 
The roar of traffic in the High Street sounded louder 
and louder. Crosby stopped and rested ber bag on the 
railing before she went on to do battle with the crowd 
of shoppers in the High Street. She would have to 
shove and push, and be jostled this way and that; and 
hier feet pained het, They ddn immi i bought or 
not, she thought; and often she was p out of her 

by some bold-faced drab. She thought of the red- 
; girl again, as she stood there, panting slightly, 
with her bag on the railing. Her legs pained ber. The 
kii dawn note of a siren floated out its melancholy 

of sound; then there was a dull explosion. 
“Them guns again,” Crosby muttered, looking up 
at the sky with peevish irritation. The rooks, 
scared by the gun-fire, rose and wheeled round the 
tree-tops. Then there was another dull boom. À man 
on a ladder who was painting the windows of one of 
the houses paused with hus brush in his hand and 
looked round. A woman who was walking along 
carrying a loaf of bread that stuck half out of its paper 


wrapping too. They both waited as if for 
something to eg OPE moe MER UNT 


and flopped down from chimneys. The 
boomed agam. The man on the ladder said some 

to the woman on the pavement. She nodded her 
Then he dipped his brush in the pot and went on 
painung. The woman walked on. Crosby pulled her- 
self together and tottered across the road into the High 
Street. The guns went on booming and the sirens 
wailed. The war was over—so somebody told her as 
she took her place in the queue at the "s 

though ıt was sull early in May, and the long line o 
cars that blocked Richmond High Street had been 
forced to come to a standstill They kept up an inter- 
mittent, impatient hooting; but none of could 
move. The sun struck on their glossy sides; it made 
bright spots on the silver-plated handles; on the glosy, 
varnished panels. The narrow street was complete 
blocked for the moment. Dazed with the hum and the 
uproar, with the hooting, and throbbing of cars, Crosby 
stood on the pavement hypnoused into a trance. She 
looked like an old insect that has outlived the winter 
and suns itself upon a leaf. 

Suddenly she straightened and stiffened. Her hands 
clutched her bag; her eyes became bluer, more pro- 
minent, and fixed themselves upon the face of a gentle- 
man in the car that was drawn up in front of her. 

"Mr Ed I" she muttered. "There's Mr Edward!” 
He was only a band-breadth from her; only the glass 
of the window between them. Her mouth hung a 
as she gazed. There was a lady beside him in black. She 
was talking; she turned her face towards Crosby as she 
said some à 


"Miss Kitty!” Crosby murmured. And she was in 
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black because his lordship was dead; Crosby had seen 
his death in the The cars hooted ım- 
patiently. P. le josted hind ler. But Crosby stood 
still, panos She took in every detail; Lady Lasswade 
had a rug over her knees; she was greyer than she used 
to be, but still extremely handsome; and there was a 
dog on tbe seat. If only somebody had been with 
, to whom she could have pointed them out... . 
But bere the car moved on; all the cars moved on. 
Crosby was left staring on the pavement. She kept her 
eyes on the car as if it were a vision, fadi ios 
withdrawing from her sight. She could see the 
back GEM: Edward's heads she could still sestthe great 
MEN Une Rar Hb noe an OTLON came Deen 
she could see the car no longer. 


“Tt must have been higher up,” said Kitty, as the car 
pulled out and swept smoothly up the hill. “. . . a little 
old house with a balcony.” 

She glanced at the houses on her nght. 

"We used to dnve down and have tea,” she said. 
“There was a lawn that sloped down to the nver." 
Since her husband was dead, and this visit had been 
with lum, there was a touch of sadness in her words; 
but she spoke cheerfully. There was nothing of the 
lugubrious draped widow about her, Edward thought. 
She looked extremely handsome in her black; and her 
complexion was still white and pink like a girl's; and 
that pleased him, for they were about the same age. 

car swept on up the hull. Then the houses 
ocu and ilie view opened on the right. 

^ view— —"' said Kitty, turning to look at it. 

“The famous view— —" said Edward. Down below 
opened a wide space with a far blue distance of fields, 
and immediately below on the flat, the river wound, 
silver, serpentine. set with little boats. 

“Where does that come?" said Edward “In what 
novel?” 

“Dickens?” she said on the spur of the moment. 

“No, no, nol" he expostulated, smihng. 

Why no, no, no, she asked herself, feeling slightly 

1 : 
"Haven't an idea,” she said. She slipped the rug 
from her knee and tapped on the glass. 

“We'll get out here,” sbe said, and the car stop 
inside the Bork gate». The great dog bounded out nrst, 
and then she got out and told the chauffeur to meet 
them at another gate. They were going to walk across 
the Park. 

“And I shan't want this,” she said, tossing her coat 
into the car. "It's too hot” 

Indeed it was the first day of summer. The trees were 
sprigged with little green spots; but the leaves were 
still crinkled, half furled. Here and there a solitary tree 
rose, like a torrent, a torrent of black iron. But the air 
was so soft, so gummy, that it seemed as 1f buds and 
leaves must be forming even in the black tree under the 
iron bark. The hum of the trafic now muted, and the 
distance that lay so blue before them seemed to wrap 
the whole earth in the softness, the haze of fertility. 

The great shaggy dog bounced through the bracken. 

"He's enjoying lumself," said Edward. 

"Yes, be hates London,” sud Kitty. 

The dog had been waiting in the car wluch had 


ferched them from the lunch party v here thev had met. 
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"He won't chase the deer?" Edward asked—there 
were deer feeding at a little distance 1n the bracken. 

“Heel, Sultan,” said Kitty sharply, and the dog 
stunk back to her side. 

They walked on briskly in silence. The air carried 
with it little sounds—of creaking, of birds 
HIM MT 

E you're leaving London?" said Edward, turn- 
ing to ber. 

“Yes,” she said, “—tearing things up. You can't 
think," she added, "what a Jot there is to tear up after 


m years.” 
“Ts it as long as that?” he asked. 

'"Well—" she making a calculation, “I was 
married in eighteen-eighty-ive, and it's now nimeteen- 


moe 
: 's thirty—that’s thirty-mx years!” be ex- 
claimed. “Yes, it's a long time." 

They were silent. The air and the movement had 
done away with constraint at first; but now they both 
felt a little shy. They had not met since ber husband's 
death the year before. They were walking down a green 
drive, with a plantation on either side of them. The 
dog jumped over the palings into the wood. They 
could hear the dry twigs crackling under him as he 
leapt about snuffiing among tbe dead leaves. Then 
horse's hoofs thudded behind them, and a couple on 
horseback came cantering past. 

‘D'you ever ride now?" smd Kitty, watching the 
riders lurch up and down in therr saddles. 

“When I stay with Hugh at the Towers,” Edward 
said. 

“He was always a great man on horseback,” she 
smiled. “How well I remember—Tony Ashton, Hugh 
Gibbe—the three of youl” she paused. "You used to 
ride together at Oxford,” she said. She was silent, as if 
she were thinking back to their youth. 

“Who's at the Lodge now?” de asked, keeping one 
eye on Sultan. There was a little herd of does In front 
of them, stepping dainnly through the ferns. 

“The Antonys sull?" she en rather absent- 
oe ea tan to chase the deer. 


: ” she said eal . "Heel." 

“The Antonys?" sai ward. He seemed a little 
surprised at her question. “No—he died, six months 
o." 

‘Did he?" she said, keeping an eye on her dog. 
“And who's there now then?" 

"Nobody;" he said, “at the moment." 

She detected some self-consciousness in his voice as 
she watched her dog about among the ferns. 

“You, Edward?” she said lightly, “will they give it 

ou?” He raised his hat and ran hus fingers through his 
hair. She recognised the familiar gesture which made 
her feel at ease with him. And he was still very hand- 
some; very distinguished-looking, she thought. 

“Yes, of course," she said, as if she had suddenly 
realised something. He was silent. He did not deny it 
or confirm it. They always keep these things a mystery, 
she reflected with a little amusement. 

“You'll live in the old house where we used to live,” 
she said aloud “How odd!” 

She saw the tree leaning on its prop; and the draw- 
ing-room; and her mother stung there sutching at ber 
embroidery. 

“And is there electric——" But she stopped in the 
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middle of her tion; for they had come out of the 
ride between trees and stood on a little rise of 
looking down on a silver shield of water. A 
t of birds came over ın single file; circled high 
then swooped low, trailed their legs in the water, and 
swam along. 
“Wild duck!" she exclaimed. 
“Yes. Wild duck,” he said. “But you never liked it," 
he resumed, as they walked on down the hill, “Did 


your” 
“Oxford? No, not as a girl,” she said. 
She saw again the muslin blind blowing out across 


the ing-table, and beard all the clocks striking, one 
after the ; 

"One was up there,” she said; “I mean 
as a girl.” She She wished now she had not 


qe pa ine bao ie Ee RTE 
musical wooden clapper sounded in the wood 
her. She held her hand up. 

“Listen!” she exclaimed. That's “a cuckool" 

They listened. They heard the branches creaking; | 
the wind sghing tbe trees; but if there was a 
cuckoo it was silent; sound did not come agai 
They moved on in the direction of the lake. It 
ruffed with gold scales as a breeze passed over it. 
Barred with trees, the lake lying beneath them 
reminded Edward of Italy for a moment He pointed 
at it, But the dog began to bark violently. Fre had 
rambled off into the bracken and was barking at a 
couple who lay stretched out under a tree. The man 
raised himself on his elbow—he was with his 
arm round a woman—and threw something at lum. 

“Sultan!” Kitty shouted. “To heel, Sultan. To 
heel!” 

They walked on past the lovers, lying stretched out 
on the grass. The girl’s eyes were shut; she did not 
look up as they . But as they passed the man 
flung himself on ground spun, and Kitty, gundag 
back, saw that tbey were locked in each otber's arms. 
Tt has all begun again, she felt; everyone was making 
love, everything was broken up, was 
moving on, she felt, as she beard the chirp and 
saw the branches tossing in the spring breeze. 

“But weren’t quite fair, Kitty,” Edward said, as 
they on side by side. He was a little hurt b 

she had said—ebout Oxford, was it? He 
loved Oxford, of course, just as ber father had loved it. 

“But I never knew it,” she said. “I left it so young. 
And it may be different now." 

“No, I don't think it’s changed,” he said. 

There was something in his voice, in the look in his 
eyes as be threw his head a little back, that toucbed ber. 
After all, he had lived there all these 

“You have those lovely rooms suli?” she said. 

"Where your mother brought you to tea,” he said. 
"You wore a white dress," he paused, "with blue 

ts," he added, as if he remembered it. 

“Did I?" she said. “I don't remember." There was 
some emotion ın his voice. Perhaps it was merely the 
sentiment of the mid ed about their youth. Or 
could it be—the thought flashed through ber—making 
a steeple in the distance shine very white—that he was 
about to ask her to marry him again? A spasm of fear 
came over her, absurd th it was. No, no, no, she 
said to herself. No, no, no. then, just as she used 
to do when she wished to brush aside something that 
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was too emotional, she changed the conversation. 

"There's my cuckool" she exclaimed. She stopped 
and pretended to listen. He stopped too. A bird was 

ing, but ıt was not a cuckoo. 

*"That's the wise thrush,” he said, "that sings each 
song twice over." He spoke quite unconcernedly. She 
was relieved, but at the same time ashamed of her folly. 

‘Does a thrush sing its song twice over?" she asked. 

- “So the says,” he observed. It was a quotation, 
and she had not recognised it. He always made her feel 
suth a boor. That's why I didn't marry you, she said to 
herself, glancing sideways at his distinguished face— 
but his eyes were a little near together. Always saying 
what somebody else had said, she thought 

“I felt such a bull ın a china shop,” she said aloud; 
“I mean at Oxford,” she added. “And then we married; 
and travelled, and the children came.” She gave a little 
GU cas alae fot es ney uie vci aT. 

"Im so sorry, Kitty,” be said. had never 
spoken of her husband's death; but she felt his desire 
to express his sympathy, and she liked his shyness. 

“T’m afraid you've been through a bad nme lately,” 
he said. 

“So we all have!” she said. 

“Yes, yes!” He threw back bis bead. Many of his 
lysis m aps ee Rr 

been so proud of. And had liked him too, she 
thought, remembering what her sons had told her. 
They laughed at him; there was some nickname they 
gave him—she could not remember what—but 
him. And so did she. They have a standard, 
she thought as they walked on; people like Edward 
and Tony. And my father, yes, and old Chuffy. ... 
But how different our lives have been! she thought, 
glancing at him as he walked beside her. She had 
travelled; she had marred; she had borne children, 
while Edward had gone on year after year at Oxford. 

“Tell me,” he interrupted, “how’s Dominick 

tung on?" 

They talked about her eldest son, who had inhented 
the place. 

"Buc don't know if he'll be able to keep it up," she 
said. “The death duties are so heavy.” 

“Tt would be a great pity 1f he had to leave it," he 
said gravely. 

Again she wa» imtated P she was unjust, but 
h: always brought back the g of that small, 
secure, self-complacent world that she had hated so as 
a girl. 
"| hope it won't come to that,” he said, “that he has 
to leave it." 

“The place?" she said. Sbe frowned. Other people 
were salling there already; seeing her woods, looking 
at her view. "They'll be forced to sell sooner or later,” 
she said harshly, "like everybody else.” 

They had come to the edge of the lake. Her dog, 
excited by the quacking of the ducks, had plunged into 
the water and was swimming out among the little 
coveys of birds with great rough strokes. 

“Oh that dog!” she exclaimed. "Sultan! Sultan!" 
she cried, smding to the water’s edge and shaking 
her fist. 

He wished sbe had not brought the dog. It made 
talk so difficult. But she always had a passion, he 
remembered, for big shaggy dogs. She's grown rather 
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shouting to her dog. It was extremely difficult now to 
see what it had been in her that had so fascinated him. 
He half shut his eyes. He had been passionately in love 
wh ber, He could edll cécasrabes de d .... But the 
dog had clambered out of the water was shaking 
himself so that drops flew in a shower all over Kitty’s 
skirt. She shook herself too. Sbe beat him off with 
bare hand. He was glad on the whole that be had not 
married her. She was too rough, too abrupt. But she 
was extremely vigorous for a woman of sixty. There 
was somethi t her vitality that charmed hum 
still, be th t 


"Now you'll get into the car and make us all 
v NU ee pe ieu 


And sbe talks too much to ber dogs, he tbought. 

‘Tm so sorry, Edward,” she apologised, putting the 
dog on the chain. “T oughtn't to have brokght lim." 

walked on. 

‘Tt wouldn't hurt Dominick to have to earn his 
li after all," she resumed, trying to return to what 

been saying. 

“To earn his living . . ." he said. “But isn't it a good 
thing," he added, looking about him with his mild 
blue eyes, "that some people shouldn't?" 

She felt that he was not giving the whole of his 
mind to what be was saying. He was looking about 
him; he was appraising, appreciaung. He was swinging 
hus stick and looking appreciatively at the view. He was 
getung old, she felt; he was content to take things 
quietly. How could she ever have thought, for a 
foment, ar be meant so ai Berto maur re 

which she was 


was a scholar; he knew seal 
ignorant. The soft ar blew in faces; he took his 


hat off and held it as if he enjoyed feeling the wind in 
bis har. 
"How lovely it is!" he exclaimed, looking at the 


view. 

“Yes,” she sud rather perfunctorily. “Lovely, isn’t 
i 

The view had the charm of a landscape ın which 
there 1s space for different kinds of movement. There 
M i es aN ee gerade 
ball about; an old man riding on a grey cob, and in the 
distance a white house among some trees. 

“But rather too crowded,” she said, “—look at all 
those cars." 

A line of cars moved down the road in the distance 
like a row of black beetles crawling. They were so 
distant that they seemed to move very slowly. They 
were so close that they seemed to make one long line 
of crawling blackness. 

“‘There’s Miles,” she said, pointing to a large car 
drawn up by the grass at some They walked 
on: Shea drew near tbe car that sbe had not 
made the most of her walk with a friend whom she 
had known so long, whom she saw so seldom. When 
she had seen him come into the room at luncheon she 
had said to herself with pleasure, "There's Edward" 
but so much time was wasted getting into touch with 

le; so little was ever said. Ít was her fault largely. 

“Pm so glad you'll be Master, Edward,” she sad 
impulsively. “Papa would have been so pleased. He 
cared so much for the college.” 

“Yes. What a wonderful book that was of his!” said 
Edward. 
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made a hasty movement. 

"Dear Papa!” she exclaimed. She wished tha: she 
had been of more use to him; she wisbed that she had 
understood his work better. 

k were very good to me, your father and 
mother,” anp, Riu edis aera 

“T think she cared as much for the college as be did," 
she said. She could see her mother now gong up the 
stairs holding her candle m ber hand, and saying, as 
she opened the door of the spare bedroom, '"This is the 
room where Queen Elizabeth did xo; sleep!” 

“Yes, I always see her,” be said, "sitting in that low 
sar eye det ET 

They had reached the car. beld the door open 
for them. 

“Sultan’s been in the water,” said Kitty, pointing to 
the wet dog. “You'll have to put a rug for him to lie 
on. And shall we put you down, Edwardr” she 
asked. 


“If you could drop me at St. James’s Street," he 
said, as they got in. 


Movement and the look of things passing lulled 
them both; and the comfort of the car after walking. 
Soon they were Hammersmith Bridge; it was 
all blue and silver, spring-like, ruffled into litde waves 
as they passed over it; and the eights were out like 
warer-beetles skimming beneath. Bur they were over 
it in a flash. At Hammersmith, however, the car was 
held up. The pavement bobbed with heads that jerked 
and dodged but remained fixed as if something clogged 
their feet. However much they bobbed ad hona! 
both the people on the pavement and the cars in the 
street remained fixed. The sun beat down on them; 
there was a slight smell of petrol. 

“Soon it'll be quicker to walk than to drive,” said 
Karty impatiently. Then the car shot abead. There was 
a clear run to Kensington High Street, and ther. again 
the crowd of women shopping thickened; the traffic 
coagulated; and they crept at foor's-pace behind an 
omnibus. 

“I always wonder,” said Edward, glancing at the 
great festooned windows, with ther gleaming silks 
and their banners of bright nbbon, "what is the 
fascination of that particular acuvity?"' 

"Shopping?" said Kitty, at a dress in a 
window. That was the manner, she thought, ironical, 

lite but slightly condescending, that always umtated 
fer when she was a girl. 

“You don't enjoy it?" she said aloud. She looked at 
the women with their faces pressed against the great 
plate-glass windows like fish in an aquarium. She had 
meant to shop too, to buy covers for the chairs in ber 
new house, in Paddington, uf be had not mked her to 
put hum down at St. James’s Street. 

“When I was rich," she said as they passed on, “I 
hardly ever went into a shop. Now I'm poor, I shop 
too. . . . I rather enjoy 1," she added. 

"But my dear Kitty," he began, “T hope . . ." He 

used. She knew what he was thinking, and she liked 
Tim for his shyness. 

“I bope you're speaking," he conunued, "in the 
comparative sense merely?" They had turned into 
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Kensington Gardens. They were rolling luxuriously 
past the Albert Memorial. 

“Look! The poor Prince is all black,” abe said, 
pointing to the bowed figure under the canopy. 
Edward rarsed his glasses and looked at the statue. 
“And Morris and Eleanor used to swear they'd seen 
him gut!” he said. They left the Prince behind. 

"Oh, Pm not poor," Kitty went on. “But I don't 
want———'" she hesitated. “Dominick has a great many 
calls on him,” she said. 

Edward bent his bead. 

“Yes,” be said. “Tt’s going to be a ion of 
cu dows ever lise lors i] VON 

Probably he was very generous; he gave away a lot 
of money to young men, she They were 
silent. They were driving past the A sublime 
figure in red and silver was striding up and down with 
a red tuft on his helmet. Little companies of children 
on ponies were cantering along the Row. Dashing 
young men with their billycock bats pulled down over 
their ears went past at a gallop. At the end of the Row, 
the riders pulled up their horses and turned round. 
Since it was a fine afternoon cars were drawn up; the 

chairs were full of people basking in the sun- 
The swelling Gower-beds were thickly planted 
with blocks of t-red and yellow flowers. Clouds 
with gold went toppling over the roofs of 

k Lane houses, and the windows were spotted with 
blue and gold reflections. 

The season was and they were held up 
at the gates of House to let the cars come in 
from Hyde Park . Then they too passed out of 
ral see au T Cui perd ae y. 
And we shall soon part, Kitty was thinking; and how 
little we've said, she thought. What was be doing? she 
wondered. Edinng something as usual? She 
at him. He was looking about hum, as he had looked 
at the view in Richmond Park—with approval, with 
appreciation. 

"] was dining with Bankes the other night," be said, 
turning to her. "You know him, don't you?" 

“The Bankes who used to be at the Embassy?” said 
Ki 


tty. 

"Yes. Ralph Bankes. He's over now with his wife.” 
“The lady with arms?" said Kitty. 

"And a pretty ter," said Edward. “And when 
I asked him what impressed hum most’—he spoke 
slowly because he was Tokio cand him, at the chba, 
at the Park—“after the War—this was his first visit 
to London——” 

“Wasn't he at the ' Kitty threw in. 

“Yes. At the " Edward confirmed her. “He 
told me that the thing that had impressed him most, 
when he came back ilie five wi-——' 

The car slowed down. They had reached St. James's 
Street. i 

"Oh, bere we are,” he said. “T'I get out here." 

He got out and stood on the pavement with his hat 
in his hand. He had not his sentence. 

“You won't come back with me?" she asked. "T've 
got Eleanor coming?" she suddenly remembered. 

‘No. I've got to meet somebody. . . . It’s been very 
nice irae: you, Kitty," he said. They shook hands 
and looked into each other's faces with real affection. 
"You'll come and say with me, won't you?” she 
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said, “when I’m settled in?" And he bowed. 

How handsome she still is, be thought 2s he turned 
away. The years had given her another kind of beauty; 
and she was wonderfull orous for a woman of ber 
age. Had she really for her husband? he wondered 
25 be crossed the street. Lasswade had always seemed 
to him an excellent fellow, but rather on the dull side. 


The car moved on. The dog jumped acroes and sat 
inv the seat that Edward had lef Ki relaxed tly 
baibai dhe was alone Du dhe ee of dis- 
appointment as she looked round and saw with 
his head tilted rather on one side walking down St. 
James's Street. He didn’t even finish his sentence, she 
thought. What had he been going to say? Something 
about Piccadilly? Things going on, she supposed. She 
saw him again, standing in the Park with his hat ın his 
hand loo at the view. She smiled. But I made a 
fool of m over that quotation, she thought. The 
wise thrush ... what was it the wise thrush did? She 
shook her head. She had forgotten. And then I thought 
he was going to ask me to marry him. Well, that’s one 
thing I needn’t regret anyhow, she thought 23 the car 


turned in to Grosvenor One thing, she said as 
the car drew up at the door. 

The leaves of the door as if at the touch 
ofa and displayed the black-and-white squares 
in the that always made her feel as if she were 
a ee eee 

Pargiter’s waiting in the drawing-room, 


m'lady," said the footman, taking her thi 

“Waiting i she?” said Kitty. She looked at the 
clock with compunction. She was ten, no, she was 
fifteen minutes late, and she had kept Eleanor waiting. 
She hurried upstairs. 

"T'm so sorry, Eleanor,” she said as she opened the 
door. She looked round, for she did not see her at once 
in the large room. Where had they put her? she won- 
dered. Then she saw her, over there by the fireplace 
in the large chair reading a newspaper. 

"I'm so sorry,” she repeated as she came across the 
room. "I've been walking in Richmond Park with 
your brother.” 

She kissed her, and then sat down by the tea-table 
on which a great silver kettle rode, like a ship swi 
Berween two tlve ariy Kitty wad sti with her ial 
shyness for d moment; and noticed the very white 
gloves that Eleanor held on her knee. But she was 
wearing her usual clothes; ber usual ring; she was tbe 
same, now oldish, woman with whom she had broken 
the swing at Oxford years ago when they were young. 

"How nice to see youl” she “And then I'm 
late. But it was Edward’s fault. We had to go round 
by Piccadilly.” 

"Oh, don’t mind that," said Eleanor. "I've been 
sitting here, in the lap of | ." She put down the 
pape che lad beer reading, and ask her 

“I met him at lunch,” Kitty explained, as she fidgeted 
with the tea things. "And then we went for a walk; I'd 
not seen him for so long. He tells me,” she added, 
“that he’s going to be the new Master.” 

"He told you?" said Eleanor. "I thought it was a 
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“So it 1s,” Kitty laughed. “A profound secret—but 
I » 


"But Nigs told me——” Eleanor began. 

"NI Kitty interrupted ber. ‘That was the name! 
I couldn't remember. Nigs . . . Nigs," she said. 

Sbe carved herself a slice of cake and ate like a 
schoolboy, breaking off great mouthfuls. The dog 
came up to the table and sat there waiting for his share. 

“Nigs didn’t like did he, Sultan?" said Kitty, 
dosing him a cur of bread arid buted 

“But,” said Eleanor, hesitating a little, “I a 
no had been settled yet.” She too felt a little shy; 
her f of dowdiness returned to her. Kitty herself 
had changed slightly; she was all ın black; she was not 

so highly groomed as she used to be. They 
not met since her husband's death. 

"Dear old Nigs. . . . No. It's not settled. But it will 
be,” said Kitty. "How charming he is!” she added. 
"D'you know what came over me in the Park?" she 
said suddenly. She looked at Eleanor opposite ber. “I 
thought he was going to ask me to marry him again!” 
She felt quite at her case, as if they were girls again. 
“Wasn't it absurd?’ she added. 

r 

“I sometimes wish you had,” she said. 

“No. It wouldn’t have done,” said Kitty. “And he’s 
done very well without me,” she added. 

“You made him very unhappy,” said Eleanor, 
looking at Kitty and thinking of ber as a girl. 

“Did I?” said Kitty. 

“Yes,” said Eleanor. She remembered how Edward 
had cried, sitting on the edge of ber bed, one night. 
Kitty stopped eanng for a moment. She was i 
but flattered. She could scarcely believe it; he bad 
always made her feel such a boor. 

What a brute one is!" she said aloud. “How little 
one knows what other people are feeling!” She was 
lene for a'moiient: Then abe dnik up bar fa and it 
a tte. 

"But I like him...” she said. "He's such a— what's 
the word I want?" She waved her hand. “Not 'gentle- 
man’—it’s what I feel with you, Nell; and with Martin, 
when he dined here, when we had a party here, and he 
e gr ot Re dd POET Rom VUE 
damned bad pictures you have!’ " and 
waved her cigarette at the portrait of over the 
fireplace. “I like it," she added. They have a standard, 
she was thinking, feeling largely flattered. 

“Trust Marie io say what he thinks," said Eleanor; 
"especially if it’s something le.” She looked 
up at the picture. She had been looking at it while she 
waited. 

“Who painted that?” she said. 

“Oh, I forget,” said Kitty, p her smoke out. 
“Thank heaven I shan't have to sit under it any longer.” 

"You're leaving?” said Eleanor, smoothing out her 
white gloves on tbe arm of ber chair. 

"Yes," said Kitty, “I’m only here tearing things up. 
There's a lot of things to tear up after thirty-six years. 
... I'm going to live in the country. I've bought a 
little house in the North . . .” She had a photograph 
of the house. She wanted to show it to Eleanor. It was 
a charming house; a little manor house, that bad been 
used as a farm-house. She was going to alter it. But 
perhaps Eleanor would not be interested. 

“It'll be a nice little house when I've altered it," she 
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said. "Quite small; quite humble. None of this. . . .” 
She waved her hand at the room, with ix innumerable 
tables, chairs and ornaments. 

Eleanor looked round; her eyes rested on an elabor- 
ate basket of flowers by the door in which esch flower 
std separate aiia Nue D pes TUR regn ie 

“Always made me feel as if I were living 1n an hotel,” 
said Kitty. “I always wanted to take a knife and scrape 
it all off. But what was the use? If I altered anythi 
Charles used to come in and say "Where's Uncle Bi 
on the old cob?” and back it had to go again," she 

. It was the first time she had mentioned her 

. Why had she married him, Eleanor won- 

dered, and not Edward? She thought of the good- 

natured man with the heavy face and the fine drooping 

who used to march in when she was visting 

and shake hands very cordially, and say “Lest 

we | Lest we forget!" reminding Ki e 
engagement; and then go out again rubbing 

' expect ıt looked very nice m the eveni the 
said, looking round les "when there were lots of 
people about." The room had impressed her, as she 
sat waiting. She liked high rooms. There was an 
opulence about it. All her senses had seemed to expand 
as she sat there; with the footmen bringing in mlver 
Se OE ey eace near eA ras 


cm Kitty agreed absentmindedly. "Tt did look 
nice sometimes, in the evening.” In some ways she 
would mind leaving it, she thought. "But why a fire 
on a day like this?" she sad. 

There was a fire burning; and the room with its 
hothouse flowers was rather warm and sweet-scented. 
She got up and flung open the window. The noise of 
the street came in; they heard the rushing of wheels 
and the hooung of cars at the corner. 

“I like big rooms,” said Eleanor. She was comparing 
it with ber own rather meagre flat. “I like the sense of 
space they give one.” 

“But you’d never come here,” said Kitty. She was 
standing in front of the fire with her arms behind her 
back like a country gentleman. 

“You always made some excuse, Nell, for not 
coming,” she added, smiling at her. 

“Did I? Yes. Perhaps I couldn’t afford the clothes,” 
said Eleanor, smiling back at her. She stoo and 
picked up one of the white gloves that had fallen on 
the floor. 

“That's so silly," sud Kitty, looking at the white 

ove. 

bs when you're young,” said Eleanor. “When 

re yo you mind—not looking like otber 
people.” She looked at Kitty. She was very well 
dressed. 


Kitty sat down again by the tea-table and took 
another cigarette. 

“How nice it 1s not to be young,” she said. "How 
nice not to mind what people think. ... Now one can 
live as one hkes,” she added, lghung another cigarette. 
“Now that one’s sixty.” 

They sat silent for a ume, smoking their cigarettes 
and listening to the hooting of the cars under the 
window. 

“Pity one can’t live ad said Kitty suddenly. She 
held out her hands with the cigarette in them. They 
were strong lands with short, square-upped fingers. 
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been a farmer... .” 

She got up and strode about the room: she was 
always restless. She never seemed to altogether to fit 
in, Eleanor thought. She might be going to say some- 
thing about her marriage. Perhaps she would, perhaps 
she would not. She was a queer mixture of candour 
and reserve. She was still very handsome; she moved 

dog got up and walked with ber. 

door he stop as if be ex- 

pected her to go out. She ought to be walking on a 

moor with her dogs, Eleanor thought, looking at her. 

But she came back to the fireplace and stood with her 
hands behind ber back. 

"Human relationships aren't very sausfactory, are 
they?” she said. "It's so difficult to say what one feels.” 
She was thinking of Edward; of their little random 
scraps of talk; of the sentence he had left unfinished as 
he stood on the pavement; and how Eleanor said she 
had made him unhappy. 

“Just what we were saying last night,” said Eleanor, 

what sbe was thinking about, “at dinner.” 

Kitty looked at her. [The words pricked her 
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dimng with?" she asked. 

Okeke nobody you’d know,” said Eleanor. “A 
foreigner.” Ky felt slightly nettled. She did not 
mean to tell her, she thought. What sort of le did 
Eleanor know, she wondered; whom did she dine 
with? Other le's lives always seem more interest- 
ing than one’s own, she thought. 

"And what did you say?” she asked. 

What had they said? or could not remember. 
She saw the smoky restaurant; a parrot in a cage; 
a gurl with a feather in her hat; and Nicholas leaning 
across the little rable, talki 

"Oh, just that...” she said. “How difficult it is to 
know people—how afraid we all are of each other.” 
She stopped. She saw Nicholas touching the fingers of 
his hand with his familiar 

“Afraid of each other?" said Kitty blankly. It was 
a new idea to her, it seemed. She considered it for a 
moment, 

“That’s true,” she said, after a pause. “That’s true 
of me anyhow.” I was afraid of Edward this afternoon, 
she thought, afraid he was thinking me a fool. That 
was why she had made herself appear more brusque 
than she was; why she had to ber dog. "Heel, 
Sultan! heel, Sultan!” she had said in order to cover 
up her shyness. 


"But is it true of y?" she asked. It's not 
true of Eleanor, she was 
“Tins win we wee ang mi said Eleanor. It was 


one of the things that they per Tings DUE (y 
had said so many Mura gw 
“You and your foreigner," said Ki. She visualised 


a black man with a beard; the sort of man who wore a 
red tie. She felt a little envious; it sounded to ber as if 
tbeir evening had been so much more interesting than 
her evening. She had dined alone with her son and 
dat ter-n-law. They had talked about racing. 

e were saying——” said Eleanor as Kitty 
waited, looking at ber. She could not remember how 
the argument went. It was very difficult to repeat a 


conversation, she muddled ee on had they 
reached that point about ee 
“Dressing up,” she said IE to make 
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out one is what one isn’t,” she paused. She was 
muddling it up. She flicked the white glove on her 
knee. "Isn't that because we are afraid?" she said. T 
bought these gloves in order to come here, she was 

i ; but ought to have been yellower. 

K nue she sud suddenly, as if she had got 
ber cue. That was what they had been ing about, 
she remembered; that was what had started con- 
versation. 

"Power?" said Kitty. 

"Yes. People wanting power," said Eleanor; she 
could remember how it went now. But would Nicholas 
have been able to say all that here? she asked herself. 
Her eye rested on the gilt basket of flowers by the door, 
She smiled. No, she could not possibly tell Kitty what 
they had been about. Power, patriotism, love, 
sex and all the rest of it. 

"But power's what people want" said Kitty. 
“They'll do any thing to get power.” 

She saw again the men into the drawing-room 
after dinner, and the women rising like a flock of gulls 
to recerve them. Dear Eleanor, she thought, looking at 
her. She’s very innocent. She hasn’t seen as much of 
the world as I’ve seen. The thought pleased her rather. 

“Irs what they live for,” she said, throwing away 
her cigarette. “And after all, it's human nature,” she 
added, brushing away some of the ashes that had fallen 
on her lap. 

“And we can’t change...” Eleanor began. 

“Human nature?” Kitty smiled. “I don’t know,” she 
said. “I find it quite hard to give up the little bit of 
pul EMI Wa ae Se 
elt a lingering desire for the old life that she had 
disliked so much when she had it. 

“No more people being nice to one; no more le 
making up to one, now that I'm pensioned off like an 
old servant,” she said rather bitterly. Eleanor noticed 
the little wrinkles, the little hardnesses and hollows in 
her face that made her look her age as she spoke in 
spite of her vigour. 

“But that's not what I mind,” Kitty went on vehe- 
mently. "It's losing the place. It’s the eges I 
shall never walk ın those woods again —— ' tears 
out her handkerchief, 
and dabbed them roughly like a schoolboy. 

“Isn’t it absurd,” she said, “‘to cry for a wood when 
there's so much else to cry for? But walking with 
Edward, bearing the pigeons this afternoon——” She 


blew ber nose. That : what she minds, Eleanor 
; not his death. 
"s what I mind,” said Kitty. "Anybody can 


have this——” she waved her hand ro the room 
“all the le who used to come here; the w omen 
such fools, the men only for therr sport, 
their politics...” She broke off. That s what she minds 
Eleanor thought, leaving a place. 
sat listening to the dull sound of traffic that 
came the window. Somebody was play- 
ing a cornet in the street below; the dismal strain wailed 
the air as if a dog had lifted up it head and 
was ba for the moon. The horns hooted; the 
cornet ; it was disturbing; unrestful. Like a 
piece of jangled music, Eleanor thought as she sat 
there listening. 
“And what a mess they made of it!" Kitty added, 
throwing away ber cigarette. “What a horrible mess" 
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The little clock on the mantelpiece chimed the 
with quick, petulant strokes. Eleanor began to draw 


her gloves, pulling the fingers down, for they w AF 


new and fitted tightly. 

“Well,” she said rising, “pehaps the younger 
generation——” 

“No, no," sad Kitty. She picked up one of the 
illustrated papers and glanced at a shiny brown photo- 
graph of a race meeting. 

rie just the same—Ann, my daughter-in-law,” 
she said. She pointed to a woman in tailor-made 
clothes with field slung round her shoulders at 
a race meeting. “Just the same,” she said. She threw 
the away. She got up. 

“But you must come and stay with me in the 
country,” she said, “when I've got my house ready.” 

She wanted to fetch the photograph, but perhaps 
Eleanor would be bored. 

“Tell be quite a nice httle house when I've cut down 
the trees ied dng up the beds. It’s a little Tudor manor- 
house... .” 


Eleanor had put on both her gloves now and was 

by the window. 

“Tl come if you ask me," she said. Kitty stood 
beside ber looking out over the square. “Next spring 
then—that’s a promise,” she said. "Spring's so lovely 
up there,” she added. She looked down on the usual 
stream of business le who were hurrying along 
after their day's work. It was the crowded hour. The 
pavement under the trees was dappled with floating 
shadow; the httle figures, foreshortened from this 
height, looked oddly insubstantial as they went in and 
out of the floanng lights, and the, shadows. And all 
round hein were the great ting ol hoien aed gold ih 
the evening haze. 

“How I hate London!” Kitty exclaimed. 

“How I love it!” said Eleanor. They both laughed. 

leare so interesting," said Eleanor. “I couldn't, 
hve in the country.” She was looking at the man who 
had been playing the cornet. He had stopped playing 
and was holding out his cap to each passer-by. Two, 
three, four le went by without stopping. But the 
fifth, one of those shabby-looking old women who are 
always to be seen in London squares, sapped; fumbled 
in ber purse and dropped in a copper. r smiled. 

“I knew she would!” she sud, turning round. 

“Well, we shan't convert each other,” sud Kitty, 
turning away. “And where are you off to now?" she 
asked, as she walked with her towards the door. "Some 
Committee?” 

“No,” said Eleanor rather awkwardly, “nowhere in 
m. She won't tell me, Kitty thought. She ts 

ding her life 2s we all do. A queer feeling of blank- 
ness, of frustration, came over her as she stopped at 
the door. She broke off one of the hothouse flowers 
and gave it to Eleanor. 

“A fower for your buttonhole, Nell,” she said, 
giving it ber. 

“But that’s a shame...” said Eleanor, looking at the 
velvety streaked petals. 

“Tr’ll only die in this hot room,” said Katty “No, 
Sultan,” she said, pulling the dog back. “You’ve got to 
stay with me.” She shut the door 


Eleanor made her way down the great sturcase. A 
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picture with pale-green water and lemon-coloured 
bui hung on the wall. Venice? she said to herself. 
She would have liked to stop and look at it, but there 
were flunkeys lurking somewhere, she supposed; and 
holding herself ratber more erect than usual, she 
passed on down the stairs. Bright sunshine made an 
angle across the black-and-white squares. There was 
some commotion in the hall; a lady was coming in; the 
footman was holding the door open for a young woman 
in black. They passed each other in the hall. She was 
tall and fair and dressed very simply in black. She bent 
her bead with a veiled smile of discreet as she 
pissed Elinor, for they did ict know each Gaia 

“Ann—the daughter-in-law,” Eleanor thought. She 
recognised her from the picture in the illustrated ; 
“The woman at the races,” she thought. “But b 
suits her better,” she thought. She was very lovely. 

The footman asked her if she had a car. No, and 
she did not want him to call a taxi; she would walk. 
She wanted to walk; she felt che need to walk off some 
little quickening of feeling, caused by,—what? The 
big room; the staircase; the footman; the lady in black. 

Her lips moved as she walked. 

- - . dressed in black, just as I came out, very lovely, 
Kitty's daughter-m-law, she said as she walked on 
without thinking where she was going. “I went to tea 
with Kitty," she went on, the story to tell 
somebody. Yea, I went to tea with her, she said. She 
went—ahe’d been in the Park with Edward. 
We talked of Edward... . Have I forgotten m ? 
ahe asked herself suddenly. No; she had it under ber 
arm, but she was holding the flower so tight in her 
abstraction that she did not know that she was also 
holding ber beg. Her lips began to move again as 
she stood on the pavement to let the traffic go by. We 
talked about Edward, she said, going on with her story. 
I don't think that she's very happy. . . . She's restless. 
... She's going to live by herself in the country. ... A 
little house in the North. 

She crossed the road. There was so that she 
wanted to tell somebody about Kitty; something that 
had struck her at the time; something that had seemed 
to her interesting; but she could not get hold of it in 
thus crowd. Here she came to a shop window in which 
she saw her own reflection against a mound of some 
black stuff. So that’s what I looked like, she said to 
herself, putting her hand to ber hat. My hat's on one 
side. Was it like that all the nme? she asked herself. 
She hoped not. There were dresses in the window; 

dresses and muslin summer frocks with 
ribbons floa semi-transparent. For the young, she 
said to herself, thinking how charming they were. 
Then her gaze rested on a gold-spotted dress with a 
long skirt. That's the sort of dress I might wear, she 
ee feel it, she mused. That was the feeling, 
she thought, looking at the dress; she remembered the 
feeling of bare arms, and skirts twi round ber 
ankles. That was the feeling, she thought, remember- 
ing the old sensanon as she came into a room of glitter, 
of festivity; and she turned to a young woman who 
was standing beside ber, gazing at the clothes. There 
was something avid, feasting, like the rapture of a 
butterfly on a flower in the eyes of the young woman, 
ed closer to the window, sizing up the clothes 
quick ard then fastening: hes pate on ihe ipods 
muslin, Yes, that was the feeling, said Eleanor, as if the 
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's feeling had transmitted itself and supplemented 

own. 

I went to tea with a cousin who lives in Grosvenor 
Square, she again. But now she was telling the 
story to Nicholas, because be was always interested in 

about other people's lives. A Rigby, ale 
married a man called Lasswade. It’s a very big house 
grat ig oom Bull ob Rei Mesi doubt 
if you'd have found it easy, she continued, to say exactly 
what you thought. She smiled, a3 she remembered her 
own attempt to repeat the argument. My brother 
Edward was in love with ber, she broke off. Very 
much in love . . . very much, she went on. He sat on 
the edge of my bed; he cried. It was in the paper, I 
think, or I had had a letter... 

The crowd bothered her. She turned down a back 
street, There were always dingy streets just behind the 
shopping streets; streets that were rather empty; 
streets du were full of warehouses; houses that had 
been turned into workshops. She automatically 
into the basements as she walked. 

I remember, I read it out, she continued, “Kitty's 
ere Oe mid porn vee sae 
rare stopped. There was a man in an apron down 
eU AGE UE watched 
knotted, but they were incredibly dexterous. She 
watched him, fascinated by the way be flicked type into 
a great box with many compartments; there, there, 
there; rapidly, expertly; until, beco conscious of 
ber gaze, be looked up over lus and smiled 
at ber. She smiled back. Then he went on, making his 
quick half-conscious movements. 

She had forgotten what she was saying. She walked 
on. This ts the of London I like, she thought, 
looking along We aor eighteenth-century street 
where all the houses were let out in work-rooms, in 
apartments, and yet kept some unge of ancient dignity. 
I like this part of London, she repeated. Her tension, 
her grip she had kept on her flower, on her bag, had 
relaxed. A fig tree grew out of the basement here; it 
leaves were beginning to unfurl; its branches spread a 
wide pattern over the wall. Within she could see women, 
ironing pink and blue stuff on long trestle tables. She 
stood and watched them; the irons ran over the 
crumpled stuff, leaving it pressed out and smooth. The 
sensation transmitted iaelf to her own body. 

How quickly, she said, as she walked on, one loses 
the—what do you call it? She meant the ungling, the 
tension, that she had felt when she came out of the big 
house, and saw the woman coming across the angle of 
light in her exquisite clothes. It had become a picture 
now; she could look at it im nally. The face was 
hard, she thought; the eyes , perhaps.... What 
did Katty say about her when she threw down the 

? She could not remember. But she could see 
kiny ‘walking up and down the room with the d 
following her. And I thought to myself, she anad 
Now she's going to confide 1n me—But she didn't. . . . 
The tears came into her eyes though. Yes, that was 
uu S E EM E E lace— 
“That's what I mind," she said. That's what she 
minded, she said, turning to Nicholas agun; not lus 
death, but leaving the place, down in the country. . .. 
You may say it's ridiculous, she continued, but then, 
people are like that. It's human nature, Nicholas! And 
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if you'd been there, she asked him, could you have 
spoken perfectly freely? I wonder. 

She looked street. It was somewhere bere 
that she had dined the night before. It was the foreign 
quee The shopa bad rench and Italian names over 

; they sold maccarom; they sold red rubber tubes. 

There were people 

The chairs and little 


It was a dubious nei 


standing at a bar 


woman came towards her wi pene Coven 
She had the suffer- 


. .. Eleanor thought, looking at her as she passed. My 
mother . . . She seldom thought of her mother, but 
now the brass bed, the sallow picture of the man in 
uniform, with a high hght on his nose, hanging above 
it, and her mother tying there, came before her, She 
had ten, she thought. Ten, counting the three who 
died. And Papa, she thought . . . He had hidden the 
letters in the long drawer of the bureau, the letters 
from the lady with yellow hair, What had ther 
relationship been, she wondered—her father’s and her 
mother’s? Had' they been "in love?" Perhaps. But 
it was too long ago; too far away; she could not 
remember her mother, for all the children she had 
borne! she was a shadow lying there. 

That was where we last night, she said as she 
passed a restaurant with bay trees in tubs. There was 
the grey parrot on the counter; and that was where we 
sat, she a ae looking at an empty table in the 
corner. They had sat on and on and on, . But I 
won't dine with you again, she said to , emng 
him put his hand in his unless you let me pay 
aya 1 all, very ell Me addc to say you're 
making enough to live on now . . . but I won't dine 
with you unless you let me pay my share. It was I who 
ordered the wine. He's so easy in some ways, she 
thought; so conventional in others. About being nobly 
born, she smiled. Oh that family, the Poles, the noble 
Poles, from whom he was descended—how they bored 
her! But when he talks about what he's doing, about 
his work ın the hospital, she added, then I love him: 
then we can talk all night. Then she felt, remembering 
the argument again, the complicated argument, it's like 
being two minds looking ar the same from 
different angles, so that I can tell you any silly little 
story like this, about going to tea. . .. 

A child was running along the gutter; and she 
guarded it half consciously with her eyes, holding ber- 
self ready to dart f if ıt ran out into the street; 
for she heard a car coming. But the car passed; and the 
child ran on. She roused If. She looked round to 
see where she was. 

ents seemed to stand out in relief 
than usual. It was a fine evening. street 
pineda idi the svat al people Wie were ullus 
down the middle of the road. There was the usual 
barrel organ. The shops were still open; the shabby 
miscellaneous shops of this foreign quarter; but there 
was a sense of relief from work; of people standing at 
their doors, lounging about talking. She felt as if she 
were abroad—in France, or Italy, in some Southern 
country where the heat seemed to generate a feeling of 
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well-being. Even the beggars, she remembered, seem 
to enjoy life in Italy. It was late though; she was a long 
way from home. 

“Why should I go back though?” she said aloud, 
looking at her watch. There was still a whole section— 
she took its measure at a glance—to do what she liked 
with. Her freedom from ties still sometimes came on 
ber with a clap of surprise. Nobody was expecting her. 
S Len de what Like che ead encre. How car | 
make the most of this?—she saw the section; it was 
roughly four hours. She felt in a mood to enjoy herself. 
Her mind was full; her bnmmed populous with 
sights, with sounds, with half realised ideas. She had 
been talking to Kitty; to Nicholas; then to herself. She 
had been being: together; building up new 
combunations as ; adding fresh ideas to old 
ones. Every sight, every sound, the man in the bese- 
ment, the women ironing, the clothes, the people in 
the streets—all seemed to her to add themselves up 
easily and naturally. She walked on. 

It's not being with people as much as being with 
them, friendship, she thought, looking ar the long 
French rolls with their crisp crust in a baker’s shop, 
as she . Why, then, death, the death of 
the oe apes rs Gere sald, laokide tthe 
loaves, hfe may be more real when one’s not living it? 
who knows? t of course, she added, that “T” 
have to be—the thought slipped her. 

"Latest winners,” she read on a placard. A great 
deal of betting went on here. San Toy. Gemini. Star of 
the Ezst—those are the names of racehorses, she 
thought. À great deal of betting went on here. These 
men in shirt. sleeves, for example. Who's the Derby 
favourite this year, she wondered? For it would soon 
be Derby Day She had a mind to go there this year 
with Renny, who had a passion for racing. She found 
herself in Oxford Street. But I must dine somewhere. 
Who could I dine with? she asked herself. She had had 
enough of solitary musing; she wanted to hand her 
thoughts on to somebody else; 20 that they could be 

and broken up and given a body to. “Who 
could I dine with?" she said aloud. She ran over a list 
of names. Della was in Ireland; Marun—he would be 
dining out; Morris had his family; and then and then 
unte - She elected esa all Par one. semen cr 
another. She had left it too late. She stood sull in the 
crowd that pressed down Oxford Street. The sun was 
and the windows were lit. People came by with 
rosy Some came quickly, as if they had engage- 
ments; others strolled lounging and looking about them 
as if were merely taking the air; eynoying them- 
selves. seit of die day was oll chet they soc. 
ul cnr felt what she was feeling—garrulous, 
iable, inclined for conversation. But how could she 
stop them and talk to them? It was absurd to let all this 
stir, potency, fecundity, run to waste, it was pouring 
pst uniad. Fiere wae mad dra Chop On OF hs 
cheek who looked as if he had knocked about the 
world; he passed! and another, trim, shaven, hollow- 
cheeked, who reminded her of her brother Morris; a 
nice man; in some office, she ; he passed; and 
another and another and another, all those nondescript 
elderly women whose existence puzzled her; and then 
a woman with bright little eyes, and a great flop of 
white hair, wearing a sprigged muslin dress under an 
old fur coat. 
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Eleanor laughed aloud. Why walk down Oxford 
Street wearing white tennrs-shoes? she asked herself. 
She looked at the jaunty, disreputable, amusing old 
woman, pecking her way along the street, rather side- 
long, edu. ke a Wed ch a perch, Bur ake 
checked ber merriment. She wished she had somebody 
to laugh with. Sally? abe thought suddenly. She loved 

: she was a born mimic. But it was too late, she 

; and she walked on, ing. And why not 

she asked herself. For she had half blamed Sally 

for ing. Why do we always blame the ? 

she asked herself. Why stick seriousness as a on 

top of —hats? she added i ently; she was pass- 

ing a hat shop with a flight of hats on rods. Why not 

laughter? No, I'm not like that, she said, seeing her 

own reflection in the glass; her le elderly 

woman's reflection. Kitty had tucked her off to her 

irritation as a woman who sat on Commutress, she 

t. Where are you off to? Some Committee? she 

had said. I've done withall that nonsense long ago, she 

said to hêrself. But I must dine somewhere. I shall dine 

by myself; I shall have a good dinner and a bottle of 

wine, she said, looking about ber for a restaurant. But 
there were only dress shops. 

A feeling of expansion, of freedom from surface- 
marks of identification, possessed her. [That’s the 
advantage of growing old, she thought; as Kitty said; 
one needn’t care what other people think; for they 
always think wrong—always, always. . . .] It's a good 
state, age; she thought; as, Kitty was saying: one 
needn't care what other people think: no need to pose; 
des ha deus E dicc rig ed gud 
Don't you Aare, icholas, she asked him, that it's best 
—ahe her hand out, holding her flower, that it’s 
best,—she ted to remember one of lus pompous 
phrases, for he had never got the hang of English; he 
still used like “ the greatest possible 
surface of the soul"—don't you think it's. best, she 
repeated. Without disguises? She saw hum again, 
touching the outspread fingers of lus hands. But he 
bored her sometimes with his theories: with Ins ances- 
tors. That she had thought before. 

She looked up. When one began to repeat a thought, 
it was a sign one should tbe subject —esk some- 
body to But who can I ask . . . she began; and 
then lost the end of the sentence, because the sky above 
the roofs of the big shops reminded ber, with its look 
of a blue-tinted cei with one plume of fiery cloud, 
Sahile acean Dok: that was telaconaradusahove 
the fretted outline of chimneys, of another scene; of the 
country. She was in the country; walking down a 
Welsh valley alone. And a little black solitary figure 
came down the hillside opposite; came nearer and 
nearer; till they both stopped beside a thorn-tree at the 
same moment; and said Good day, and stood there 
talking. He was a builder from Cardiff, she remem- 
bered; to visit his mother who was ill in a farm; 
and he written his name on a page of lus et- 
book in case she ever came there, and she gave lum her 
name, not liking to feel, as they parted, that they would 
never meet again. 

Which was natural, she said. Human like 
each other surely, by nature—ahe turned to y; 
don't they Renny? By nature, surely they do? she 
repeated; turung to Renny, whom she loved, because 
be always sad, “Eleanor, don't be a fool." He always 
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said what he th t. Perhaps I could dine with them? 
she poet I ring them up? No, she th 5 
shaking bead as she passed a post-office, w 
people are s0 y they are glad to be alone together 
In the evening, ' that telephone," he would say; 
qn, uus fall her socks . . . But she must dine. 
she was : she said; and stopped short; as 
if all the time she had been meaning to dine at this 
very place. 


Tt was a large restaurant; cheerful, opulent-looking. 
She pushed through the revolving doors. There was 
an instant buzz and chatter as she came in, which she 
liked. It at once dis: all her thoughts. The roar of 
the street seemed to found a human voice. Not a 
word could be distinguished, but there was a general 
babble of sound. They were all eating, talking, com- 
panioned. It seemed as she stood there for a moment, 
as if she had come in upon a festival already in full 

ing. But there was no empty seat; all the tables were 

taken. 

She was about to go up the marble stairs to see if 
dere verd epis in eun room, when, just as she 
moved, a man at a table in the corner rose and left. She 
went and took his seat. A waitress leant over the table, 

t it clean of crumbs and glasses, and placed a 
coffee-splashed card in front of her. Then she dashed 
off somewhere else. What shall I have, Eleanor asked 
herself, looking at the menu. The three-and-sixpenny 
dinner? Yes, it saved the trouble of thinking; and she 
would order half a bottle of wine. 

She laid her bag, her gloves and her flower on the 
table-cloth and waited. She liked the look of the place. 
Everyone looked festive. On each table an electric 
lamp burnt red through a nghi shade fnnged with: glass 
beads. All the faces ore were nnged with pink 
light. And everybody was in their best clothes. 

There was usual music; somewhere behind a 
column they were playing the usual waltz. But it was 
distant—a pulse of sound merely that surged up and 
down beneath the clatter. Sbe sat there listening and 
looking about her, amused, distracted by the many 
volces, by the many movements all round her. They 
were very busy; le were coming in and going out. 
She waited. Gradually she became aware of a thudding 
sound in the und. She identified it. From where 
she sat, rather at tbe back, rather at one side, she could 
see a swing door opening and shutting. A file of 
waitresses went in; came out; they went in with dirty 
plates; came out with tbe clean ones. She caught a 


glimpse of them s their dishes from a counter 
in the kitchens beyond. machine at this hour of 
the evening was working smoothly but at full pressure. 


All the ume new diners kept arriving; passing between 
the tables; coming in; going out. She waited. 

She looked about her. At the next table was a couple 
dining together, a young man and a girl. They had 
finished one course; and they were wanng too. The 
girl had opened her bag and was carefully and deliber- 
ately powdering her face; then she took our a little 
stick and reddened her lips. The young man lutched 
up hus trousers and nonchalantly, as if half consciously, 
ran his hand through his harr zs he caught sight of 
himself in the glass. He might be a salesman in a motor- 
bunc: si about ad ata E 
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establishment, for they were both rather lustrous and 
shiny. And they were both on their best behaviour. 
“Preening,”’ Eleanor said to herself with a smile. That 

Z is, she added, showing off; acting a part, naturally, she 
thought, after their day’s work in a shop. 

Then the kors-d’awvre was dabbed down in front of 
her—little pink strips of fish and a potato salad. There 
was not much to it, she thought as she tasted the 
skimpy food, but it was a change frori what one had at 
home after all She poured out her wine; she never 
drank wine when she was alone either. And what, she 
wondered, zs she glanced covertly at the couple at the 
next table, are they pretending to be? Some gay, 
smart, up to date and shiny—like the people in the 
illustrated papers? she wondered. They were neither of 
them quite at therr ease; they were on their best be- 
haviour, curious of people looking at them. She 
swallowed her Aors-d’auvre; it was salty and sli 
and not very agreeable. . . . Sull.... waited. 

How long are they going to keep me waiting? she 

~ asked, glancing at the menu. It was a long one. Five 
courses; peas ene fish; meat; pudding; dessert. It 
might have been better to order one dish and have 
done with it, she thought. She watched the waitresses 
hurrying round, half turning as they hurried, to pacify 
customers who were getung impatient. The swing 
doors seemed to thud more and more quickly. Ar last 
her own waitress, whom she had buie lied of her 
pale face and a twist in her mouth, approached, 
ing plates as she passed. To Eleanor she dealt a 
plate of white fish with pink blobs on it. She looked 
jaded and harrassed. 

“Very busy tonight?” said Eleanor. She wanted to 
make her smile naturally. 

"Yes'm," murmured the waitress as she turned, with 
a little twitch of her lip as if ıt hurt her to depart from 
the pursed-up expression which was somehow con- 
nected, Eleanor felt, with the weight of the tray she 
was carrying. It must be heavy—all those dishes, 
carried in front of one hke that. 

The music burst out again. 

They oughtn't to make her carry all that, Eleanor 
thought, prompted, perhaps by the burst of music, 
sentimental as tt was, to a sudden rush of pity. They 
could easily afford, she thought, looking round at the 
crowded room, more waitresses. They must make hu 
profits. She to eat her fish. It was an insipid fish, 
watery and full of bones. She looked at the menu. We 
don't want-all this, she said, looking at the long list of 
courses that still remained to be eaten. Why not have 
one dish; and chat a good one? That’s what we want; 
then why don't we have it? she asked, laying her knife 
and fork down. She pushed away the little pile of skin 
and bones. Why do they-force us to have all this? Why 
can'twe say... She yawned slightly. Her mind flagged. 
She wished that there was some to talk to; or 
failing that, something that she could read. But she had 
forgotten to buy a paper. She sat there listening to the 
thudding of the doors; to the violins scrambling over 

sthe notes so that they missed the tune. She listened. 
There was no tune; it was only a scramble of bungled 
motes. 

It was getung hot roo. People had begun smoking: 
xhe smoke hung down. A weight, made of the heat, 
and the clatter, and the thud and the music, seemed to 
Ibe lard on top of her head. She felt as if a headache 
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were beginning. She put ber knife and fork together. 
Sbe had finished her fish. She had nothing to do but 
sit and look at her own smeared plate. Her exultanon 


Though the music continued, the glow, the 
and the gaiety were going. The clothes that had seem 
at first sight so festive, now seemed, as she looked 
round her, drab; browns and blacks; almost all the 
same. At each table there was a respectable midd 
couple, vely passively waiting. And what 
was tbe imd roused Sie looked. Poulet o— 
some kind of titivated chicken she supposed. - 
ever ıt was, they took therr time about it. She o 
ber bag in case she had so there to . But 
she had read both the card and the letter. The card was 
from Miriam, in Italy. It was the usual picture post- 
card; great white oxen standing in an olive garden with 
flaps hanging down beneath their chins; an arch behind 
them; cypresses, and something scribbled on the top 
about being back on Saturday:and sitting in the sun. 
She put it down. The letter was from her nephew 
N in África; but she had read it before. It was a 
non-committal nephew's letter about sheep, and the 
drought, and how some man she had never heard of 
had gone away so that be was alone on the farm. She 
used to like North, but be had been abroad so long she 
scarcely knew him now, she t, as she pushed the 
letter back into its envelope. She looked blartkly at the 
table before her. There was the silver vase with its one 
carnation; the pink lamp with its of beads; and 
the orchid that Kitty had ‘given her, lying among the 
metal knives and forks on the coarse table-cloth. 
Dazed by the noise and the ineffective efforts of the 
orchestra to impose some sort of tune upon the jumbled 
mass of notes, her eye rested upon ip table impas- 
sively. Things seemed to lose their mean That’s 
an odd assembly of objects, she thought, dully observ- 
ing the shapes and posinons of the things on the table; 
though were knife, fork and flower, they had for 
a moment lost their identity. Black marks on a white 
ground they seemed to be for a moment, a pattern; 
something fixed. If there were a pattern, she mused, 
what would it be? If accidentally scattered objects, 
were yet 1n order? If to a mind outside her mind they 


meant something? as to a painter they meant some- 
rang If there were a world beyond this world... but 


the thought slipped. 

She raised her hand and beckoned to the waitress; 
but her waitress had vanished through the swing doors. 
How would it be, she began again, if this fork, this 
knife, this flower and my hand—she laid it on the 
table—were thought together by another mind, so that 
what seemed kadena vageh animal, metal— 
were in fact all one? She looked at her hand. There it 
lay. Then she roused herself What nonsense I’m 
thinking, she said, and took up the flower Katty had 
given ber, and looked at it. It was an orchid, streaked 
and pouched, with the exotic beauty of those strange 
flowers. It had a row of yellow dots on its pale-yellow 
pouch. 

She drummed on the table. She wished she could 
attract somebody’s attention. She wanted somebody— 
anybody—that man reading the paper for example—to 
take her thoughts and carry them out of this broken 
darkness into some hard certainty. She tried to hear 
what they were saying at the next table. But they were 
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completely silent. There th = if they had 
ceased to exrst, as if they dece toa and 
m clas oat Nol 6 oe RENE de 
thought, than the look of people sitting silent over 
tbeir food. Say something, sbe felt mclined to cry 
aloud. Speak! 

The orchestra which had faded into silence, now 
burst into its tune agun. They always started with a 
tush, all together; and the first notes, striking into a 
rhythm, even though it always petered out, threw her 
mind on again. to music, even to cheap 
music, always M be bo ran things to- 
gether. For a moment as she looked at the table; it 
seemed to ber that the connection she had half 
now ran between the different things; as if she could 
live from the fork to the flower, from the flower—4he 
put out her hand and touched it—to the n. Adven- 
turously, boldly, as you would sa tcholas, she 
thought. Adventurously, boldly, ake thought, half 
shutting ber eyes; yes boldly, adventurously, since we 
know so little, about anything is: from the fork to the 
flower; she smiled. And so, she continued, speaking to 
herself, and raising her hand to her head conscious as 
she was of pressure on the top of ber head, break up 
this weight, this unreality, the dumb vity—ahe 
pyrene yore en ae ; they were sti staring ahead 
of them. Break it up? Break it up! she said, mappi 
lightly on the table. "They haves sid thine i 
other for the last five minutes, she thought. Not a a 
par and yet here they are having a might out together 

and they haven't said a thing 

She turned abruptly. poc 
kicked Sarengo? here wusino sii ol hier saltem 
Why was I such a fool as to come here? she asked 
herself when I might have cooked my own dinner, 
at home? 

She tapped urgently on the table. It’s the only way, 
she th t; nobody is going to attend to me unless I 
make a She tapped again. The man who was 
reading a paper propped on the cruet near her looked 
up. She tapped again. And now the waitress came and 

her chicken down on the table in front of her. 
She took up her knife and fork hastily and began to 
eat. ib ird There was only a rag of 
flesh on the skinny little bird; and it was luke-warm. It 
must have been waiting on tbe counter, forgotten. She 
had soon finished it. Now she would have to wait again 
The next course was what? She looked at the couple 
next her. They were always a course abead of ber, and 
now they were eating something wlutsh out of a 
metal cup. 

“Péche Melba,” she concluded, looking at the menu; 
that’s what it is. But why do they make us have all 
these courses? Why do they do it? She looked at the 
menu. The restaurant was owned by a large company; 
it had branches all over London; there was a list of 
them. But who are the people who do it? she wondered 
who is it who makes us eat through a dinner like this? 
Some rich man? Some company with a rich man on 
top? A rich man who began very humbly, and then— 
she had finished her chicken and pushed the smeared 
plate away from her—like that man whom Celia’s 
always grumbling about—what’s his name? The one 
who built a house, the one who spoilt the view—“bat 
one has to be nice to them because they're so rich"— 
she could not remember lus name. But she could see 
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oe simia E ee 
eee ee ae they all laughed at hir 
rode to hounds without 


knowing “the ster 
Tao ee ee ee oe 
AY be at nm. . LE 
is ew d Piha cue ea 


poor; ling ha money and laughing at him . . kb 

are, thought, for whatever aspec 
of life presented itself to her seemed at the momen 
equally sordid; and connected with the smeared plat 
and the skinny bird. But bere her Péche Melba wa 
delivered. uh A mound that slippe 
about, already half at the bottom of a meta 


cu 

Te couple at the next table had eaten theirs; the 
had finished; HIST going. The young man wa 
paying the bill; girl was setung her hat straight a 

little hand mirror. e sler nny ; the young 
man, as he surv silver nonchalantly was acting 
some rich man; her hat SNP) 
sideways, was A girl—some Lady-this 
or-that in the illustrated poer V Why must they do it 
Eleanor asked herself, n to her lips 
when they’re not like that? dehet des 
got up tbey turned and smiled at each other. Wher 
they're so nice underneath, she added. They dis 
appeared through the swing doors. 

She swallowed a spoonful of the sweet stuff; but 1 
had a distinct taste of salt in it. She put down the spoor 
again; it was impossible to eat it. She would get he 
bill and go. But her waitress had disappeared again 
She sat looking about her. In front of her were pillan 
cased in imitation marble; then there were arches witl 
horse-shoes of fretted woodwork that reminded her o 
eode P i 
with the the arches of Buckingham Palact 
and Anne ieee Pecan 
foot free from ornament of some kind. At one side, u 
order to cut off the kitchens, there was a glass screen 
but even the screen had leaves painted on it. Vin 
leaves, she said to herself, looking at them. And las 
year she had been in Italy, and had sat in the courtyarc 
of a little inn under a vine. And the man said to me, she 
thought, remembering a scene, ‘Take it," when | 
admired the yar with olives in it. “It bel to my 
wife,” he said. And here we have glass on pink 
lamp-shades, she thought, pushing away her metal cur 
soll half full of the whitush-grey liquid. She would pay 
her bill and go. 

She saw her waitress attending to the next table 
Two men in bowler hats had taken the seats of the 
couple who had just left. The waitress had brushed of 
the crumbs; udied the table; and was placing the meni 
before them. Eleanor beckoned to her. Now they’re 
going to eat through the whole of that dinner 
sle thought. It irritated her unreasonably that they 
should be gong to eat th 1 the whole of tha 
dinner agam. She beckoned. But the waitress wai 
attending to the City men; she saw one of them wink 
at her as he gave his order She beckoned. At last the 
waitress came and rotted up her bill. Then she paused: 
she held her pencil suspended as if to make sure thai 
nothing had been forgotten. 

“No, I didn’t have coffee,” Eleanor said, to help her. 
“Half a bottle of wine, but no coffee," she said. She 
watched her adding up the sum. She looked harrassed. 
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She still wished, even now at the last moment, to make 
her smile. The only way would be to give ber a 

tip than she expected. She did it; she slipped a 

coin, a larger coin than the girl expected. And the girl 

smiled. She looked at her for a moment as if the heavy 

"Tc ANM 

lifted. 

Hked me, Eleanor ee 

she it was m she thought as she 

woman ee eee dn 

was a nice smile, considering she’s been on 

her feet, how many hours? 


garrulous, Now, as walked, a little 


in no going home, carrying a of 
white gloves, She held the glover in font of . It 

to her ages since she had drawn on those gloves 
She had stood at a window, she remembered, looking 
E Ta en time TOE TOTEN d an 
hat 
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D qee ie eno aede that ahe did no! 
j makes one out a lover of one's kind, 
thought. She walked on. And I don't love them, 
No, she thought, thinking of the men 
winked at the waitress, I hate them. There 
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Bape paye ith: rowa: of gilt but on their 

pep were shoppi 3 they were going in. 

a mind to finish her evening at a picture 

Outside hung two over-life- 

hs of film stars kissing. And they, she 

to looking at the pouting faces, the curled 

moustaches, the red thick lips, put Nicholas in prison. 
on. 

half meant to walk home the Park. She 


She 
would go to the Marble Arch, she thought, and walk 
le ee Ba miia a 
wo a 2 


H 
| 


The shops were sull lit; they still kept therr hats, 
their clothes on view though the doors were locked, so 
as to tempt people to buy. People sull looked and 
sauntered; people came tapping past on the pavement. 
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their arms linked together, so that she stepped off the 
pavement to avoid them—the faces of beasts, she 
thought, in a jungle. 

She walked on. One of the bi shops was being 
pulled down, a line of scaffoldi Fei isis 
sky. There was something violent and crazy in the 
crooked lines. It seemed to her, as she looked up, that 
there was something violent and in the whole 
world tomght. It was ind line tching 
forward to disaster. The crazy lines of the lding, 
the jagged outline of the broken wall, the bestial shouts 
of the young men, made her feel that there was no 
Onder, no purpose in the world, but all was tumbling 
to ruin beneath a perfectly indifferent polished moon. 
For there it hung, the new moon, the lovely slip, cut 
sharply in the sky. There it hung high up over Oxford 
Street, as she disappeared down into the tube. 
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This final scene recalls an experience that Virginia Woolf had recorded in her diary in 

May 1932 when she was searching for a theme for the novel that would become The Years. 
Remembering a walk with her husband shortly after the death of Lytton Strachey, and 
Carrington’s suicide, she wrote: 
A saying of Leonard’s comes into my head in this season of inanity and boredom. “Things have 
gone wrong somehow." It was the night C[arrington] killed herself. We were walking along that 
silent blue street with the scaffolding. I saw all the violence and unreason crossing in the air: our- 
selves small; a tumult outside; something terrifying: unreason—shall J make a book out of this? 
It would be a way of bringing order and speed again into my world. (AWD 171-72) 


Throughout The Years Eleanor has struggled to find order and meaning amidst the con- 
fusion of proliferating events. Here Woolf has given her character her own experience of 
terror and violence in the postwar world, and forced her to confront her helplessness when 
faced with brutality and unreason. In the restaurant Eleanor begins to wonder whether the 
civilization she has believed in is crumbling, or is at best a thin veneer over unthinking bes- 
tiality. The poor people she has worked to help, whose energy and openness have given her 
hope for a better future, have been manipulated into aping the rich, and drugged into pas- 
sivity with alcohol and movies. Eleanor’s innate generosity and sympathy cannot withstand 
exposure to the reality of life amidst the crude violence of the modern city. 

The jagged skyline with its scaffolding was the seminal image that set Virginia Woolf’s 
mind working on the idea for this novel, and it seems strange that this significant passage 
should have been eliminated. But even in its final form The Years was longer than any of 
Woolf’s novels since Night and Day, and the struggle to give it coherence had become her 
great preoccupation in these final stages. The deleted episodes that are reproduced here are 
more discursive and wordy than they would have been if they had been subjected to the 
same careful revision as the rest of the proofs, and doubtless it was easier to omit two entire 
sections than to try to pare them down. 

What seems to have been lost when these episodes were removed are some of the com- 
plexity of Eleanor’s character and the contrast between her solitary musings in these scenes 
and the social interchanges in the chapters that would have followed them. In both of the 
introspective episodes Eleanor finds herself longing for the solace of human companionship, 
first when she boards the bus hoping that being with other people will lift her spirits, and in 
the later scene when she sits alone in the restaurant and looks for somebody “to take her 
thoughts and carry them out of this broken darkness into some hard certainty.” 

If the “x921” chapter were reinserted into the novel it would be followed by the final 
chapter, the party where all of Eleanor’s family reassemble. And there, as they chat and 
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reminisce about their common past, Eleanor will catch a glimpse of the meaning that has 
been evading her for so long. Thus the loneliness and self-questioning of the unpublished 
episodes deepen the significance of her vision at the end of the novel. She becomes a woman 
who has struggled through the depths of despair and doubt to reaffirm her faith; she has 
come to see that the meaning of life cannot be contained in the experience of any one indi- 
vidual, but must be found in the on-going process of generation. For as Eleanor Pargiter 
listens to the cockney children staunchly singing their incomprehensible song, and watches 
a young couple arrive at their doorstep, she sees that life is forever beginning again at a new 
point in human history, and looks ahead to a future that is unpredictable, but not without 
hope. 
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A nineteenth-century London pillar- 
box, perhaps like the one Rose runs 
past ın her traumatic encounter in the 
1880 section of The Years—Picture 
Collection 
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The Loudspeaker and the Human Voice: 
Politics and the Form of The Years 


Prose VIRGINIA WOOLF’S NOVELS, The Years is the work that most 
strikingly asks its readers not only to feel, or to see, but also to think—to think, in effect, 
about the issues Woolf addresses in her essay “Thoughts on Peace in an Air Raid” (1940). 
There we are asked to think about peace as “the only efficient air-raid shelter”; to think 
peace "into existence,” if we can. Though the sound of German war-planes overhead, 
"the zoom of a hornet, which may at any moment sting you to death,” is “a sound that 
interrupts cool and consecutive thinking,” nevertheless Woolf invokes Blake's words, “‘I 
will not cease from mental fight,’” which she defines as “thinking against the current, not, 
with it.” Mainstream thought, however, “flows fast and furious . . . from the loudspeakers 
and the politicians. Every day they tell us that we are a free people, fighting to defend free- 
dom”; but when Woolf consults her own experience, she finds “it is not true that we are 
free"; neither the English airman who is "boxed up in his machine with a gun handy,” nor 
‘we lying in the dark with a gas-mask handy." What is it that denies us our liberty ? **'Hit- 
ler!’ the loudspeakers cry with one voice.” But Woolf proposes a more difficult answer, and 
asks us to look at our own “subconscious Hitlerism,” our own desire to dominate, to en- 
slave, or even to be enslaved, which, she believes, lead to war or support war. Thus if 


1 Collected Essays (NY: dps EA Ua: 
References to the collected essays are cited 
die Gent an CE, Si he approprate volue nbmber- 

The first part of this essay is an expanded version of 
“Politics and the Form of The Years,” a paper read at 
the MLA convention m December 1974 I would like to 
express my appreciation to Ellen Hawkes, who orga- 
nized the 1974 seminar on the relation between Woalf’s 
wnting and her politics, and with whom I have often 
discussed Woolf's work, though not so much The 
Years. Since then, | have benefited from the 1975 MLA 
papers on The Years, published in this volume Among 


these, Joanna Lipking!s readmg of The Years is closest 
to my own; I am pleased that we have arrived inde- 
pendently, within different frameworks, at similar 

of the novel’s structure. I have also 
found valuable Donna Rae Mandelblatt's M.A. thesis, 
"Virginia Woolf's The Years: Read with the Guidance 
of Three Gusneas” (San Francisco State College, 1969), 
cited hereafter as Mandelblatt; and the view of Woolf’s 
polines put forward by Margaret Blanchard m “So 
cialzauon m Mrs. Dalloway” College English 34:1 
(Nov 1972) 187-307 ; and by Jane Marcus in “No More 
Horses" Women’s Studies, in press. 
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women “could free ourselves from slavery we should free men from tyranny,” she writes; 
for “Hitlers are bred by slaves." : 

This “mental fight" reflects the kind of thinking that shapes The Years (1937). The novel 
1s based on the premise, as Woolf puts it in Three Guineas (1938), “that the public and the 
private worlds are inseparably connected; that the tyrannies and servilities of the one are the 
tyrannies and servilities of the other.”? Hitlers are bred by slaves, Woolf wrote during the 
war; “good Germans,” it was said after the war, made Hitlerism possible. The Years ex- 
amines what it is in the way we live that props up customs or institutions of domination and 
slavery, and lets us see what it would mean to “live differently.” 

Hitler came to power in 1933; while The Years was being written (1932-36), his broad- 
casts could be heard on the radio. During the war, in “The Leaning Tower” (1940), Woolf 
noted how his amplified voice invaded civilian life, so that the English people could “hear 
Hitler’s voice as we sit at home of an evening”; and in the same essay she ‘criticized the 
political poets of the 1930s for adopting, even while they opposed Hitler, a voice that per- 
haps too much resembled his in its magnification: “the pedagogic, the didactic, the loud- 
speaker strain that dominates their poetry” (CE 1 164, 175). Woolf’s repeated references to 
the loudspeaker, in her essays written after The Years and in The Years itself, show how 
much concerned she was to avoid that “strain” in her own work, and how much she cared 
to preserve "the human voice at its natural speaking level"—a phrase that appears, or 
variants of which appear, again and again in her novel. 

In The Years Woolf lays bare the forces in daily life that, like the loudspeaker or the 
war-planes overhead, invade our consciousness and usurp the power of mental fight. But 
she also examines the desire that we ourselves have to abdicate that power, the fusion of 
thought and feeling whereby we make or find the meaning of our lives. We surrender ıt both 
by looking for leaders who will relieve us of the responsibility of thinking and by worship- 
ping the lives of people we 1dealize, or idolize—even in the creation, for example, of what 
used to be called matinee “idols,” seen at picture “palaces.” So in The Years we find Peggy 
Pargiter critical of “faces mobbed at the door of a picture palace; apathetic, passive faces; 
the faces of people drugged with cheap pleasures; who had not even the courage to be them- 
selves, but must dress up, imitate, pretend."* These people are the same sort who in Mrs. 
Dalloway wait stolidly and “listlessly” to see the royal motor-car go by: who by mustake 
“bestowed emotion, vainly, upon commoners out for a drive . . . and all the time let rumour 


2 (x938; rpt NY: Harcourt 1963) 142 (cated here- 3 (19373 rpt NY: Harcourt 1964) 388 (this edition 
after m the text as TG). cited hereafter in the text). 
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accumulate in their veins and thrill the nerves in their thighs at the thought of Royalty 
looking at them . . . at the thought of the heavenly life divinely bestowed upon Kings. . . .”* 
But this desire must be faced up to in ourselves, for **we too want to see the Dukes and 
Kings," Woolf wrote in 1939 (“Royalty” CE 1v 212-15). “There is no denying it,” our desire 
to “live in them, vicariously,” because they are ‘‘always smiling, perfectly dressed, immune, 
we like to imagine, if not from death and sorrow, still from the humdrum and the petti- 
fogging” ; finally, “from the drudgery, about which there is no sort of glamour, of being 
ourselves.” 

Woolf finds a connection, then, between the apparently private desire to gaze at glam- 
orous people and a political fact: the creation in various forms of "royalty" and so of mobs, 
the lookers-on who are “apathetic” about their own lives and therefore eager to follow 
leaders. This configuration Susan Sontag finds characteristic of “fascist aesthetics” broadly 
considered, the mutual dependence of “submissive behavior” on the one hand and “ex- 
travagant effort” on the other, of “egomania and servitude,” or the “grouping of people/ 
things around an all-powerful, hypnotic leader figure or force."5 

From this point of view, The Years may be said to be written on aesthetic principles that 
are the opposite of fascist. It has no center or central figure around which subordinate ele- 
ments can be arranged. The reader cannot possibly surrender to the glamour of a life that 
seems more elevated than one’s own. The way the novel is written discourages a reader’s 
inclination to “march in step after a leader” —a phrase central to The Years. There 1s no 
character whose life is captivating; the author’s voice is unusually unobtrusive; there is not 
even any "beautiful prose.” The novel is made up largely of people talking to one another, 
and not very articulately at that. Out of these materials Woolf creates for her readers the 
opportunity available to some of her characters: the chance to achieve meaning in a frag- 
mentary world and join the attempt to fill “the present moment. .. fuller and fuller, with the 
past, the present, and the future, until it shone, whole, bright, deep with understanding” 
(428). People who experience their own lives in this way are not the sort who will stand 
waiting to see the king. 

But what prevents ordinary people from reaching this sense of themselves, so that they 
locate their place in history, find their past, and embrace their future? What keeps ordinary 
people from arriving at the use of the ordinary voice? Even further back in consciousness, 
what keeps them from knowing what they think or having anything to say? Conversely, 


4 (NY: Harcourt 1925) 27 
5 “Fascinating Fascism” New York Review of Books 22:i (Feb 6 1975) 26 
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when does the right to “free speech” take on important reality ? These are questions at the 
heart of The Years, which Woolf thinks it worth her while to examine with great care. 

In The Years real talk 1s impossible, for example, across class lines. Martin Pargiter finds 
that when talking with servants, with Crosby, “either one simpers, or one’s hearty... . In 
either case it’s a lie” (222). In the Pargiter family Crosby herself “never answered but only 
grinned” (152). Even when she is pensioned off, she restricts her mumblings in the public 
park to “a conciliatory tone" ; “‘I’m quite ready to oblige you, ” she says aloud, addressing 
her new employers in her imagination, still servile “even out here, ın the mist, where she was 
free to say what she liked . . .” (303). 

Prohibitions against speech surround female lives. The most frightening is the one that 
descends on Rose when she is little; a man exposes himself in front of her, and she knows she 
“could not tell Eleanor what she had seen. She had a profound feeling of guilt; for some 
reason she must lie . . . Thad a bad dream,’ she said. ‘I was frightened.’” Eleanor knows that 
something important is being hidden, but she does not really help Rose to say it. “‘Isaw...’ 
Rose began. She made a great effort to tell the truth; to tell her about the man at the pillar- 
box. ‘I saw . . .'" The blank is never filled (40-42). 

Conventions governing womanly behavior curtail speech in ways that are less appalling 
but still important. The talk Martin intends to offer his virginal dinner partner is too conde- 
scending to be fruitful: “what little piece of his vast experience could he break off and give 
to her, he wondered.” Though their talk might develop, it is cut short because "Lady 
Lasswade had risen" and the ladies must retire. Among the ladies after dinner, conversation 
seems to Kitty “‘battledore and shuttlecock talk,” something “to be kept going until the door 
opened and the gentlemen came in." Even here, the selection Lady Warburton offers her 
niece from her memoirs, the “edition with asterisks,” deletes “stories unfit for girls in 
white satin” (251, 255, 258, 260). The demands of respectability keep talk safely within the 
bounds of meaninglessness. So too in the City chophouse Martin shushes Sara as she tries to 
discuss religion “in her ordinary voice" ; she might be overheard. When Martin cuts her off, 
she assumes, “‘in deference to him . . . the manner of a lady lunching with a gentleman in a 
city restaurant,” obviously not a manner in which anything real is going to get said (229). 
With City men watching, Martin thinks he “must damp” Sara's “excitement” ; Sara feels 
“as if the engine of the brain were suddenly cut off" (231-32). 

One final example: in 1917, a German air-raid stops talk “‘as if some dull bore had inter- 
rupted an interesting conversation” (288). Because the comparison cuts the air raid down a 
notch or more, it allows the private talk about “Napoleon and the psychology of great men" 
to grow correspondingly: the political nature of brute force heightens the political im- 
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portance of talk about creating not Napoleonic codes but laws “‘that fit.” Also, to say that 
German bombers interrupt conversation suggests the brutality and finally the political 
repressiveness of the forces that in daily life do interrupt talk: the blocks enforced by class 
and sex divisions and by the false propriety they give rise to. 

In contrast to the talk that is forever being cut off or made servile, the talk that moves 
The Years forward 1s free from deference or condescension. It resists the oppressive currents 
that degrade talk, but not in any spectacular or posturing way. It is often described as taking 
place in an ordinary tone of voice, and the words can be entirely ordinary too. Edward 
Pargiter, for example, discussing the admission of Runcorn's boy” to the university, says 
* of course, of course’” in what North recognizes as “the human voice at its natural speak- 
ing level” (411). Maggie restores ordinary life after the air raid of 1917 by saying, “‘Let’s 
finish our pudding’ . . . in her natural voice” (291). A third example of “human, civilised” 
speech is the conversation of the aged couple who talk as they have talked for the last fifty 
years (260). 

Each of these exchanges is perfectly everyday in itself, even “humdrum,” but each has a 
political dimension as well. There is, for example, an implied equality in the way the old 
couple seek each other out. In contrast to the man who "'talk[s] away at a great rate" to a 
“young married woman,” producing “Aa slight look of strain on her face” (253), or the young 
man talking to Peggy at the party in “Present Day” who had to be “I,” who could not be 
“you” (361), the elderly man begins conversation with a “Well... ?'" that leaves an 
opening for Lady Warburton. Though it is only a single boy from the working class who is 
to be let into the university, still Edward is doing what Woolf calls for in Three Guineas, 
seeing to it that his profession is not closed off by reason of class (TG 80). Maggie’s invita- 
tion to “finish our pudding” connects in the reader’s mind with the fear entertained by 
North, by no means a foolish one, that in attempting to “down barriers and simplify” one 
might create “a rice pudding world,” a bland world of conformity, without distinction 
(410). In their 1917 dinner party, however, the Pargiters and Nicholas and Renny have 
downed barriers and simplified, and yet the important things have survived. They eat in the 
basement because they have no servants to serve their meals; with the presence of Renny the 
Frenchman and Nicholas the Pole and homosexual, the party crosses national and sexual 


6 Woolf used the same words to voice her own fears Dary (1953; rpt NY: Harcourt 1973] 270; cited here- 
for the novel when it had recerved hosnle critiasm: after as AWD). Woolf's diary also includes a good deal 
“Dead and disappomtng—. that odious rice pudding of high praise for The Years, but it 1s time for criticism 
of a book . . . a dank failure" (Apr 2 1937; A Writer's of The Years to stop relymg on Woolf’s diary. 
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"barriers." This ıs not to say that everything about the 1917 evening represents a social 
ideal. Renny helps make shells to carry on the war; Nicholas lectures; Maggie breaks into 
the private talk between Eleanor and Nicholas. But still the evening described in ‘‘1917”’ 1s so 
filled with communion that Eleanor, going home, discovers she has forgotten the air raid. 
The German planes have not ended conversation after all. 

What lets Eleanor transcend the air raid is the fact that for the first time in her life her 
talk takes on real meaning for her. That evening she at first finds herself in her usual dissoci- 
ated state, unable to follow what’s being said, walled off in the woman’s condition of in- 
ternal exile that used to prevent her from understanding what Morris’ law-cases were about 
well enough to discuss them with him (33-34). But in an exchange with Nicholas in 1917 
(280-82) Eleanor moves from a state of feeling cold and mentally numb, a reaction simi- 
lar to Sara’s feeling when Martin shushes her in the chophouse, to a state of warmth in 
which a meaningful whole is created. When Nicholas tells Eleanor that “‘we are talking 
about Napoleon’” she answers, “ʻI see.’ . . . But she had no notion what he was saying. . . . 
I’ve interrupted them, she felt, and I’ve nothing whatever to say. She felt dazed and cold. . . . 
She wished the argument had been more within her reach. . . . She felt numb all over—not 
only her hands, but her brain.” Slowly she leaves her numbness behind and begins to join 
this conversation about the relation between great leaders and the way ordinary people live. 
She and Nicholas create meaning cooperatively, in a way in which no one dominates or 
speaks for anyone else. In fact, Nicholas’ switch from “we were saying" to “I was saying" 
may signify his unwillingness to sum up on behalf of Renny, who has left the room: 


“We were saying—" He paused. She guessed that he found it difficult to sum up their argu- 
ment... 

“I was saying,” he went on, “I was saying we do not know ourselves, ordinary people; and if 
we do not know ourselves, how then can we make religions, laws that—” he used his hands as 
people do who find language obdurate, “that—” 

“That fit—that fit,” she said, supplying him with a word that was shorter, she felt sure, than 
the dictionary word that foreigners always used. 

“that fit, that fit,” he said, taking the word and repeating it as 1f he were grateful for her help. 

«|. that fit,” she repeated. She had no idea what they were talking about. Then suddenly, as 
she bent to warm her hands over the fire, words floated together in her mind and made one intel- 
ligible sentence. 


Clearly this moment of warming up and making an intelligible sentence is important for 
Eleanor; but is the intelligible sentence so wonderful? The speech that leads up to it is so 


7 Mandelblatt (98) also makes this observation. 
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broken it sounds almost silly (“that fit—that fit—that fit”). We are accustomed to highly 
articulate characters in Woolf’s novels, especially in The Waves. And it has been claimed 
that Nicholas’ fondness for this sentence shows him to be no more than a broken record*— 
he repeats throughout The Years his thought about laws “that fit.” In my view the broken 
speech and repetition address themselves to some important realities in the lives of “ordi- 
nary people." Most people are not highly articulate, and most people do repeat themselves 
throughout their lives. Character takes on distinctive lines early, most people do not live 
under conditions that allow radical change, and lives are shaped by a small number of 
themes or concerns. Even when a leader articulates a vision, it cannot be widely effective 
unless it is carried forward by “ordinary people"—one of the working titles for The Years? 
and a phrase that occurs throughout the novel. There are important senses in which, as 
Nicholas says (426), the human race “is now in its infancy"— etymologically, “inability to 
speak"— especially if the achievement of freedom is taken as the measure of maturity. It 
was only during the lifetime of Woolf's parents that slavery was outlawed in the British 
Empire and married women won the legal right to keep the money they earned; it was only 
during Woolf's own lifetime that women won the right to vote or enter the professions. If 
the human race is going to “grow to maturity,” as Nicholas hopes, it will have to depend on 
ordinary people making what changes they can to free themselves and one another from 
what oppresses them. 

Of course Nicholas’ toast—‘“‘to the human race . . . which is now in its infancy, may it 
grow to maturity!”—is undercut when he thumps his glass down on the table and “it 
broke,” just as Eleanor's intelligible sentence is followed by the return of self-doubt and 
alienation: “ʻI was thinking about this war—1 don't feel this, but other people do . . .' She 
stopped. . . . probably she had misunderstood what he had said. . .” (282). The Years 
constantly makes room for doubt and disappointment in a way analogous to an aesthetic 
principle Woolf stated in “The Narrow Bridge of Art” (1926): 


There trips along by the side of our modern beauty some mocking spirit which sneers at beauty for 
being beautiful; which turns the looking-glass and shows us that other side of her cheek is pitted and 
deformed. It 1s as if the modern mind, wishing always to verify its emotions, had lost the power of 
accepting anything simply for what it is. Undoubtedly this sceptical and testing spirit has led to a 
great freshening and quickening of soul. (CE n 223) 


In The Years it is almost as if the novel’s push toward truth and beauty gains validity by 
8 See Josephme O’Brien Schaefer “The Vison glewood Cliffs, NJ: Prenuce-Hall 1971) 138. 


Falters: The Years, 1937" 1966; rpt in Virgmia Woolf: 9 AWD 228 (Jan 1 1935). 
A Collection of Critical Essays ed Claire Sprague (En- 
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giving ugliness and viciousness so fully their due. Of course the novel is full of ugly things. OTO 
is an economic fact of Crosby’s life that she will have to wash the bathtub with the count’s 
spittle on it (303). Likewise, Sara eats badly cooked mutton and cabbage because a boarding- 
house is the only place she can afford to live. (Her dinner is bad and the chophouse lunch 
Martin treats her to is good, just as, in A Room of One’s Own, dinner at the women’s college 
is dreary and lunch at the men’s is sumptuous; and for the same reason.) Characters con- 
tinually fall back from the degrees of freedom they have achieved into old habits. Though 
Edward Pargiter would admit Runcorn's boy to the university, he remains a priest, a E 
ian of beauty (409). Even Maggie seems to lapse into the ferocity of “‘my’ children . . . 
possessions" do The party in “Present Day" is not without sinister and D as- 
pects: the partygoers sound like “a flock of sheep" (364) and they play “God save the King” 
to close off their festivities (433). Probably the bleakest “sneer” in the novel is the despair 
Maggie and Sara feel about human character in “19x10,” a despair directed at others and 
themselves alike: 

"In tme to come,” [Sara] said, looking at her sister, "people, looking into this room—this cave, 
this little antre, scooped out of mud and dung, will hold their fingers to their noses . . . and say, 
‘Pah! They stink'". . .. 

Maggie looked at her. Curled round, with her hair falling over her face and her hands screwed 
together she looked like some great ape, crouching there in a little cave of mud and dung. “Pah!” 
Maggie repeated to herself, “They stink.” 

She agrees with Sara: “It was true, she thought; they were nasty little creatures, driven by 
uncontrollable lusts. The night was full of roaring and cursing; of violence and unrest"— 
and, the text continues, “also of beauty and joy" (189). But to say that the novel's dark 
underside validates its sense of beauty and joy, freedom and hope, is to say that these affirma- 
tive emotions are meant to be felt, finally, as the more persuasive. I think that this is the 
case, and I will try to say how, in the political terms in which I am discussing The Years, the 
novel builds honestly toward its final sentence: “The sun had risen, and the sky above the 
houses wore an air of extraordinary beauty, simplicity, and peace."1? 

The liberating quality of Eleanor’s conversation with Nicholas in “1917,” for example, 
stands out clearly by comparison with an earlier and closely parallel conversation that takes 


1o In hus work “The Years” James Hafley makes a nonpolitical terms that do not correspond to my sense 
similar point about the coexistence of beauty and ugl- — of the novel's outlook “This is another major idea. 
ness in this novel (1954; rpt in Vergrma Woolf: A Col- — that human nature is in the process of becoming less 
lectton of Criticism ed Thomas S. W. Lewis [NY: imperfect, becoming m a creative evolution durmg 
McGraw-Hill 1975] 113-24). He also says that The which evil will be overcome and good tnumph" (118). 
Years moves toward affirmation, but in ahistorical and 
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place in “t911.” Here again Eleanor visits relatives, this time Morris and his wife Celia, and 
again finds an unexpected guest, this time William Whatney. Sir William has just completed 
his imperial career, ruling a district in India. Since Eleanor is just back from Greece, Sir 
William opens the dinner conversation by asking her about her trip, but the conversation 
immediately veers away from Eleanor’s interest in Greece to Sir William’s own official con- 
cerns: “Did you meet anyone at the Embassy ? Sir William asked her. Then he corrected 
himself. ‘Not an Embassy though, ıs it? ‘No. Athens is not an Embassy,’ said Morris.” 
Note that it is not Eleanor who replies; the humor in the rendering of this fatuous conversa- 
tion is quiet but precise. 
Here there was a diversion; what was the difference between an Embassy and a Legation? Then 
they began to discuss the situation in the Balkans. 

“There’s going to be trouble there in the near future,” Sir William was saying. He turned to 
Morris; they discussed the situation m the Balkans. 

Eleanor's attention wandered. (202-01) 

Of course Eleanor's attention wanders. She gets from Sir William nothing of the mutu- 
ality and respect Nicholas is prepared to offer her. The parallels between the dinner conver- 
sation of 1911 and that of 1917 allow the reader to see how much freer, how much better, 
the relation between Eleanor and Nicholas is. And that progress over the course of time 
allows the reader to see that The Years is a hopeful novel. Without denying how bad the 
state of the world was in the “Present Day” of the 1930s, The Years affirms the possibility— 
not the inevitability—that a freer society can be achieved if people renounce the situations 
and manners that numb their brains and mute or distort their voices. The fact that various 
Pargiters do leave behind the silences and the lies of the Victorian and Edwardian’ eras 
creates a steady opening toward the future, a hopeful movement that gathers strength as 
the novel advances. 

Another important instance of progress toward freer thought and speech illustrates this 
point. Sara arrives late for the basement dinner party because she has just said good-by to 
North as he goes off to war. She is furious with the thoughtlessness that has literally “‘regi- 
mented” him. In their parting conversation he has been totally acquiescent; since he has no 
mind of his own, he can only agree with everything Sara says, and that makes her angry: 
“ “whatever I said, “Good, Good,” he said, “Good, Good,” until I took up the poker and 
tongs . . . and played “God save the King, Happy and Glorious, Long to reign over us—”’” 
(285). The national anthem taunts his subjection. But when North returns to England, after 
the war and after his experience as a colonial farmer in Africa, he has changed. In Africa 
(here one might think of The Golden Bough) North has killed the king who ruled his mind 
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and told him war was good, colonies were good. He comes back to England ready for the 
liberation of comedy and inclined to agree with Sara’s severe judgment that war is poppy- 
cock and so, by extension, are the colonial careers England sends its sons out to. “‘He’s 
killed the king,’” Sara says in “Present Day,” reading from a book. “‘So what'll he do 
next?” ““Comedy, ” North answers. “ ‘Contrast, he said, remembering something he had 
read. “The only form of continuity,’ he added at a venture” (346). 

Of the three generations of Pargiter men, North comes back from the colonies the least 
damaged by the colonial experience and the most detached from what it represents. Colonel 
Pargiter comes back from India literally injured, three fingers lost in the Mutiny, but with no 
criticism to make of the Empire. His son Martin has enough sense to leave the military career 
in India he never wanted, but not enough courage to become an architect, as he would 
really have liked to do. North sells his farm, leaves Africa, and comes back to England not 
knowing what he wants to do next. 

In contrast to what the other men of his family have done, however, his uncertainty can 
easily be seen positively ; it comes, at least, out of his knowing what it ıs he does not want to 
do, and moreover The Years puts his lack of closure in a positive context. In the party of the 
Present Day, North’s saying “‘I don't know what I want’ " confirms Eleanor's happy feeling 
about the openness of her own future, despite her old age: 


Her feeling of happiness returned to her, with unreasonable exaltation. It seemed to her that they 
were all young, with the future open before them. Nothing was fixed; nothing was known; life was 
open and free before them. 

... “I mean,” she tried to explain .. “old age they say is like this; but it isn’t. It's different; 
quite different. . . . it's been a perpetual discovery, my life. A miracle." (382-83) 

True to its own forward motion and open-endedness, The Years offers no summing up, 
but only "perpetual discovery.” True to its own conception of democratic society, it presents 
no central character who will tie things together for the reader in a way that would put the 
reader in the position of marching in step after a leader. Not that that isn’t what we as read- 
ers often want, just as North "wished there were someone, infinitely wise and good, to 
think for him, to answer for him" (423). Eleanor wants this too; her relationship with 
Nicholas “relieved her of the need of thinking; and [but also] gave her mind a little jog” 
(369). When “her mind slipped" and “she could not finish her thought,” she “wanted him 
to finish it; to take her thought and carry it out into the open unbroken; to make it whole, 
beautiful, entire" (369). Though it is one thing for Eleanor to help Nicholas complete his 


ii Mandelblatt (140) also reads this scene as I do. 
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thought as Nicholas is still trying to realize it, looking for words, it is something else for 
Eleanor to want to give up and have someone else speak for her. 

Nicholas’ professional willingness to speak for others is the thing about him that Sara 

scorns—those talks about the soul that cost ten and six, or less for a seat from which one 
catches only “‘‘half the lesson of the Teacher, the Master’”’ (323). “Why lecture? Why be 
lectured »’ Woolf asked in an essay of 1934 ("Why ?” CE 11 278-83). Why 
continue an obsolete custom which not merely wastes time and temper, but incites the most de- 
based of human passions— vanity, ostentation, self-assertion, and the desire to convert? Why en- 
courage your elders to turn themselves into prigs and prophets, when they are ordinary men and 
women? Why force them to stand on a platform . . . Why not let them talk to you and listen to 
you, naturally and happily, on the floor ? Why not create a new form of society founded on poverty 
and equality? . . . Why not abolish prigs and prophets? Why not invent human intercourse? Why 
not try ? 
All these are questions that relate to the form of The Years. Oratory, Edward Pargiter 
observes (418), is “ ‘now practised as an art’” only in “‘‘the church,’” hardly a model of the 
society Woolf admired. Therefore it is no tragedy at all but a triumph that Nicholas cannot 
make his speech at the party in the Present Day (415ff). His speech would have been an act 
of domination; the interruptions that prevent it show not the party’s dissolution but its 
vitality. 

No one will sum up the party or The Years; not Nicholas, not Peggy, who is asked to 
speak “for the younger generation” but who refuses; not even the caretaker’s children, who 
sing their song for sixpence. Any feeling of finality one might want to repose in their singing, 
as representing the voice either of future generations or of the working class, is bound to be 
of the most qualified nature (**'Beautiful?'" Eleanor asks. “‘Extraordinarily’” Maggie 
answers. “But Eleanor was not sure that they were thinking of the same thing” [431]). 
To take the children’s singing as a final word would be to submit to the temptation Woolf 
described in Royalty" (1939; CE 1v 215), that of “making workers into kings.” 

The king-making propensity, however, the process in which "Hitlers are bred by 
slaves,” is obdurate. So strong is the desire to surrender the responsibility of thinking and 
speaking that North would choose a perfect stranger, an “‘intelligent-looking young man” 
at the party in “Present Day,” to “think for him" (423). The impulse shows that North’s 
king is not thoroughly killed, and may be resurrected at any moment. In the Present Day, 
however, North has a layer of self-consciousness about the king-making process he did not 
have in 1917; he realizes that the very man he would choose to think for him is 


afraid too, he thought, looking at the young man with a fine forehead and a weak chin who was 
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gesticulating, too emphatically. We're all afraid of each other, he thought; afraid of what? Of 
criticism; of laughter; of people who think differently. . . . He's afraid of me because I’m a farmer 
... And I’m afraid of him because he's clever. (414) 


It 1s comfortable to think of other people as being so clever or so wise that they can think 
and judge for us. North finds this out, for example, when he wants Maggie to confirm his 
judgment that the Gibbses are dreadful people (380) : “Why should she not take the weight 
off his shoulders and give him what he longed for—assurance, certainty?" Because of 
Maggie’s seeming refusal to relieve him of perplexity, North loosens the configurations of 
dominance and submission in his own psyche: “disagreeable as it was to him to remove her 
from the eminence upon which he had placed her, perhaps she was right, he thought, and 
we who make idols of other people, who endow this man, that woman, with power to lead 
us, only add to the deformity, and stoop ourselves” (380). 


But once the Pargiters have found their own voices and have stopped marching in step after 
leaders, what will they say and which way will they go? They face essentially the same ques- 
tion Woolf put to her audience in an address that sparked, for her, both The Years and 
Three Guineas (AWD 161 & n, 162): “Professions for Women.” To "discuss and define” 
the obstacles to freedom, she says there, is “of great value and importance; for thus only can 
the labour be shared, the difficulties be solved.” Even more emphatically, however, she 
says it is “of the utmost importance and interest" to discuss "the aims for which we are 
fighting.” She tells her audience of women in the professions that 

You have won rooms of your own in the house hitherto exclusively owned by men. You are able, 
though not without great labour and effort, to pay the rent. You are earning your five hundred 
pounds a year. But this freedom ıs only a beginning; the room is your own, but it 1s still bare . i 
How are you going to furnish it, how are you going to decorate it? With whom are you going to 
share it, and on what terms? These, I think are questions of the utmost importance and interest. 
For the first time in history you are able to ask them; for the first time you are able to decide for 
yourselves what the answers should be. (CE n 288-89) 

In Three Guineas, less metaphorically, Woolf states that for the first time women have 
the chance to “change our position from being the victims of the patriarchal system . . . to 
being the champions of the capitalist system, with a yearly income in our own possession of 
many thousands . . . It is a thought not without its glamour" (TG 67). She hopes, however, 
that women beginning to earn professional incomes will not follow the professional men 
who “kept in step, walked according to rule,” circling the mulberry tree of property and 
keeping the family house in the West End (TG 61, 66). She hopes that women will locate 
their rooms in “the new house, the poor house, the house that stands in a narrow street 
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where omnibuses pass and the street hawkers cry their wares,” a house around which 
women can dance and sing “We have done with war! We have done with tyranny!” 
(TG 83), not the greedy old song that goes “‘‘Give it all to me, give it all to me’” (TG 59). 

So in The Years, the Pargiter women move out of the patriarchal home into cheap rooms 
on a “shabby street on the south side of the river” that “was very noisy," where “a man 
trundling a barrow opened his mouth and bawled up at the windows as he passed” (162); 
or to cheap lodgings, where "children were screaming in the street below" (314). Eleanor, 
who used to try to build housing for the poor, goes to live “ ‘in a sort of workman's flat at the 
top of six flights of stairs’” (331). The “furnishings and decorations" of these various rooms 
seem to be very spare; and as for the question with whom are they shared, and on what 
terms, the answer seems to be that the lodgings, if not the rooms themselves, are shared with 
all kinds of people. Sara, for example, lives in a boardinghouse, and shares a bath with a 
Jew in the tallow trade—a circumstance to be examined in some detail below. Pargiter 
women, then, take The Years furthest away from the paths trod out by men toward other 
visions and other realities—as a reading of some of the novel's more important metaphors 
will show. 

In 1911, as Morris and Sir William discuss embassies, legations, and the situation in the 
Balkans, Celia leads Eleanor and Peggy out to the terrace with the traditional words, 
“Shall we leave the gentlemen to their politics”; and so “they shut the door,” the narrator 
tells us, “upon the gentlemen and their politics” (202). The repetition asks the reader to 
think what gentlemen’s politics are: what exactly is being left behind? One could choose 
many examples of gentlemanly politics from The Years, but clearly for Woolf the most 
important is war: “For though many instincts are held more or less in common by both 
sexes, to fight has always been the man's habit, not the woman's," she says in Three 
Guineas. “Law and practice have developed that difference, whether innate or accidental" 
(TG €6). 

War, then, she would like to have us leave behind, and in The Years she accomplishes 
that psychologically by deflating its importance. The Great War becomes “poppycock,” as 
Sara writes in a letter to North. She seems to have got the word from Nicholas in 1917: 
“Poppycock, poppycock . . . don’t talk such damned poppycock— that's what you really 
said,’” Nicholas tells her, commenting on the conversation Sara had with North before he 
went to war (286). “But what was the word—the word I used?” Sara asks North in 
Present Day ; she is trying to recall what she said in the “‘cruel letter" she wrote North during 
the war when the sight of a war procession and of a wealthy couple in a Rolls Royce had 
fired her anger (322). “‘Poppycock!’ [North] reminded her. She nodded” (321-22). The 
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rightness of the word seems to be confirmed by having so many people use it, and the inter- 
locking time scheme gives it the same durability as the phenomena it is used to describe. It is 
still all too useful for the politics of the 19308: “halls and reverberating megaphones . . . 
marching in step after leaders, in herds, groups, societies caparisoned. . . . black shirts, 
green shirts, red shirts—always posing in the public eye; that’s all poppy-cock,” North 
thinks (410). The repetition of “poppy-cock” asks us to dwell on the word; if we listen, we 
hear that it conveys not only “silliness” but “maleness” too.!* 

When Eleanor and Peggy leave gentlemanly politics behind in 1911, they turn their backs 
on another kind of “cocky politics,” the peacock umbrella that enforces Sir William 
Whatney’s imperial authority in India: 

“and I found myself in an old pair of riding-breeches standing under a peacock umbrella; and all the 
good people were crouching with ther heads to the ground. ‘Good Lord,’ I said to myself, ‘If they 
only knew what a bally ass I feel!’ . . . That's how we were taught our Job m those days”... . 

He was boasting, of course; that was natural. (201) 

Very literally, Peggy and Eleanor turn their attention away from this peacock in order to see 
a white owl that swoops across the landscape every night. Though the owl is an archetypal 
bird not without many ties to European culture, this particular owl seems to represent 
qualities that Woolf would like to see substituted for those of the peacock; its presence 
breaks the set of gentlemanly politics and opens up larger, more impersonal vistas. Some 
free flights of interpretation, however, will be necessary in order to see what those vistas are. 

The reader can easily sense how important the owl is simply for its beauty; it is also a 
relief from Sir William's stories and the drip of Celia’s dreary questions. But there is some- 
thing riore too. In The Waves the birds in the lyrical interludes resemble human beings: 
“Each sang stridently, with passion, with vehemence,” for example, “as if to let the song 


12 Woolf spells “poppycock” both with and without 
the hyphen. The OED identifies the word as “US. 
slang" and cites usages m England m the late mne- 
teenth century; m "American Fiction” Woolf cites 
: " among her examples of the “expressrve 
ugly vigorous slang which creeps mto use among us 
first m talk, later m writing”; she remarks that “m 


speech 

as “poppycock” (1925; CE u 120-21). Enc Partridge, 
in A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English 
7th ed (NY: Macmillan 1970), says that “poppycock” 
was anglicized by about 1905 and colloquial by about 


1930 There is no reason to suppose that Woolf was 
unaware of the posstbilities for sexual mnuendo m the 
term. Compare her usages in A Room of One's Own 
(1929; rpt NY: Harcourt 1957). Reflecting on the rc- 
lentlessness with which "the stockbroker and the great 
barrister” go "indoors to make money and more money 
and more money,” the speaker says that “they are bred 

of the lack of civilisation, I thought, lookmg at the 
statue of the Duke of Cambndge, and m particular at 
the feathers in his cocked hat. . " or, referrmg to the 
abusrve ways men tell women they can't paint and can't 
write, "opmions that one now pastes in a book labelled 
cock-a-doodle-dum .. once drew tears, | can assure 
you" (39, 57). 
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burst out of it, no matter if it shattered the song of another bird with harsh discord”; or, as 
Woolf noted in her diary in January 1931, "the first spring birds: sharp egotistical, like 
man." 

The owl in The Years seems to be not sharp and egotistical but something very different. 
One is reminded of the wild goose pursued by Orlando, the spirit of genius and beauty and 
Shakespeare that always eludes her, but from which a grey feather falls to earth as her 
reward. It may be that both the wild goose and the white owl have their immediate source in 
Olive Schreiner's white bird of Truth, which likewise lets fall a single feather to reward a 
faithful follower. The Story of an African Farm, a novel Woolf knew and admired,“ in- 
cludes the parable of a hunter who pursues the beautiful white bird of Truth. He learns 
from an old man, Wisdom, that she may be caught only if enough people seek Truth over 
ages by climbing the "mountains of stern reality” and gathering single feathers dropped 
from her body. With these feathers a rope and a net can be made from the materials of truth 
itself. The hunter sets off to scale the “mountains of Dry-facts and Realities” and spends a 
lifetime cutting out stairs in their rock. As his death approaches the hunter says that “I have 
sought . . . for long years . . . but I have not found her ... Where J lie down worn out other 
men will stand, young and fresh. By the steps that I have cut they will climb; by the stairs 
that I have built they will mount.” Something Peggy Pargiter thinks in Present Day suggests 
that Woolf (though not necessarily Peggy) may well have had this parable in mind: “The 
steps from brain to brain must be cut very shallow, if thought is to mount them, she noted” 
(352). 

The hunter continues: 

“They will never know the name of the man who made [the stairs]. At the clumsy work they will 
laugh; when the stones roll they will curse me. But they will mount, and on my work; they will 
climb, and by my stair! They will find her, and through me! And no man liveth to himself, and no 
man dieth to himself" . . . 

Then slowly from the white sky above, through the sull air, came something falling, falling, 
falling. Softly it fluttered down, and dropped on to the breast of the dying man. He felt it with his 
hands. It was a feather.!* 


The Story of an African Farm is a story of bigotry and oppression, including the particu- 
lar forms of oppression suffered by women. A central character, Waldo, is a sheepherder 


13 Tbe Waves (1931; rpt NY: Harcourt 1959) 108; 15 Olive Schremer The Story of an African Farm 
AWD 162. (London: Hutchmson 1883; rpt 

14 See Virginia Woolf “Olive Schremer” New Re- Middlesex: Penguin 1971) 168-69 
public (March 18 1925) 103. 
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who confronts solitude in ways that resemble the story of North’s experience on his own 
African farm, contained by indirection in The Years. Waldo’s excitement on discovering a 
copy of John Stuart Mill’s Political Economy is a link to important themes in The Years; he 
1s entranced by the "chapter on property," on “Communism, Fourierism, St. Simonism" ; 
furthermore, “All he read he did not fully understand; the thoughts were new to him; but 
this was the fellow's startled joy in the book—the thoughts were his, they belonged to him. 
He had never thought them before, but they were his.””!* In The Years, the idea that thoughts 
are shared, not always knowingly, is an important thematic and structural principle: “We 
all think the same things; only we do not say them’” (282). Then too, the parable of the 
white bird of Truth is told to Waldo by an articulate stranger, in response to Waldo's in- 
terpretation of his own wood-carving; like conversations and other forms of statement in 
The Years, the parable is a collaborative product. Very possibly, then, the white owl in The 
Years derives from Schreiner's white bird, and brings with it echoes of a halting, broken, 
collective search for Truth, like that carried on, for example, by Eleanor and Nicholas. 
Woolf’s essay “The Moment: Summer's Night” offers complementary ways of thinking 
about the owl of The Years (CE 1 293-97). The language describing an owl in this essay 
parallels that of The Years: “An owl, blunt, obsolete looking, heavy weighted, crossed the 
fading sky with a black spot between its claws,” and later it “flutes off its watery bubble,” 
or makes its lovely sound. As in “1911,” people sit in “The Moment" watching the evening 
fall. They are “spectators and also passive participants in a pageant,” the pageant of nature 
and human nature. “And as nothing can interfere with the order, we have nothing to do but 
accept, and watch.” But not forever. It is also true that the members of this human “knot of 
consciousness . . . are not subject to the law of the sun and the owl and the lamp. They assist 
it." They change “the moment” radically “when they speak." What 1s said sounds bland 
enough: “‘‘He’ll do well with his hay.’” Fallen on the consciousness of a hearer, however, 
the words seem to “let fall . . . the self-confidence of youth” (so the speaker is young, we 
learn); they express youth’s “urgent desire, for praise, and assurance." “That he should be” 
(so the speaker in “the moment” is male, we learn) “at once so cock-a-hoop and so ungainly 
makes the moment rock with laughter, and with the malice that comes from overlooking 
other people's motives . . . so that one takes sides; he will succeed; or no he won't . . .” 
All this feeling of judgment and mockery “shoots through the moment, makes it quiver with 
malice and amusement; and the sense of watching and comparing." 
But with the reappearance of the owl, the moment changes again, and the hearer is re- 


16 Schremer 109. 
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leased from preoccupation with the young man who is so “‘cock-a-hoop.”?” The moment's 
quiver meets the shore, when the owl flies out, and puts a stop to this judging . . . and with our 
wings spread, we too fly, take wing, with the owl. . . . Could we not fly too, with broad wings and 
with softness; and be all one wing; all embracing, all gathering, and these boundaries, these pryings 
over hedge into hidden compartments . . . be all swept . . . by the brush of the wing . . . and so visit 
in splendour, augustly, peaks. 

Schreiner's white bird of Truth leads one to mountains of reality; with the white owl of 
“The Moment" we fly, augustly, to peaks. 

Though a great deal more goes on m “The Moment,” this much will gloss the owl in 
The Years as representing a state of mind beyond that of “judging, and overseeing” ; the 
owl, Minerva's bird, may take us to mountains, perhaps of understanding and wisdom. This 
same cluster of images occurs in The Years. The mountain and the owl are linked, as against 
the peacock, and this potent context, closing the 19x1 section, gives heightened importance 
to the lines from Dante that are introduced there. At the end of 1911, Eleanor hears William 
Whatney in his room next door and wonders whether he’s thinking “about India ?—how he 
stood under a peacock umbrella" ; she hears, “to her delight, the liquid call of an owl going 
from tree to tree, looping them with silver”; a mark on the ceiling reminds her “of one of the 
great desolate mountains ın Greece or in Spain, which looked as if nobody had ever set 
foot there since the beginning of time”; by chance she picks up a volume of Dante and 
sleepily reads first the Italian and then the English translation: 


For by so many more there are who say “ours” 
So much the more of good doth each possess. 


Since, like the owl’s wing itself, Eleanor merely “brushes” the words lightly with her mind 
while “listening to the call of the owl,” the words do “not give out their full meaning" ; but 
"there was a meaning however." The lines from Dante (Purgatorio XV 56-57) sum up a 
discussion of the light of heavenly love: the more people who possess it, the more it is re- 
flected, as with light given back by shming surfaces, and so the more good each single person 
has. Following the lament of a purgatorial soul whose earthly life was ruled by envy and 
"exclusion of partnership,” the lines contrast material wealth, of which one person in- 
creases his share at the expense of another, and spiritual wealth, which can be shared with- 
out diminishing. In “191x,” then, Eleanor leaves behind “the gentlemen and their politics,” 

17 The OED defines "cock-a-hoop" as “crowing ^ Wicksteed (London: Dent 1933). This seems to have 
with exultation." been the edition Woolf used, since it» translation of 


18 I quote bere from La Divina Commedia cd H. Purgatorio XV 56-57 corresponds exactly to the quota- 
Oclsner, trans J. A Carlyle, Thomas Okey, and P.H tion in The Years. 
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their exclusionary talk, and their peacock umbrellas, in favor of a white owl and a scrap of ^T 
Dante: an embracing, gathering ascent toward truth that ends in a vision of shared posses- 


sion. 


Though it is difficult to translate this idea of shared possession from a dream-world to the 
world we live in, nevertheless one can imagine a condition in which one could feel the richer 
by reason of having less and sharing more. In fact The Years, in its treatment of class, race, 
Empire, and economics, involves the reader in imagining just that. In showing how, I shall be 
reading a long sequence of events m Present Day, with attention both to its content—the 
kind of world it projects—and to its form—the way it calls upon the reader to create mean- 
ing, as Eleanor, Nicholas, and others do, by allowing elements to “float together” into a 
suggestive whole, In Present Day especially, the cooperative, anti-Fascist form of The Years 
opens out to include its readers among the “ordinary people” needed to carry on the search 
for truth and beauty. Unlike fiction in which the “philosophy” of the author blares as if by 
loudspeaker from every page, any meaning the “Present Day" sequence may convey is very 
much left to be discovered. It does not form a unity in the mind of any of the novel’s char- 
acters or in authorial commentary; it can do so only in the writer's mind, and in the reader's. 
This fact gives some prominence to the role of the reader, and perhaps answers Eleanor's 
question about the pattern of her experience: “The thought gave her extreme pleasure: that 
there was a pattern. But who makes it? Who thinks it?” (369). Virginia Woolf makes it; but 
the reader is needed to think it out. 

The sequence (380-91) begins when the visionary lines from Dante seem to take on a 
reality in social life: at the party in Present Day, Eleanor falls asleep and dreams of a golden 
light, not unlike the light Dante describes, that fills her with happiness. The sequence ends 
with Peggy’s exhortation to North that he not “‘‘write little books to make money’” but 
instead try to “ ‘live differently.” 

Eleanor wants to hoard the feeling of happiness she gets from her dream of golden 
light: “Covered up from observation it might survive, she felt.” Trying to hide it, she asks 
North if he has accumulated enough wealth from his African farm to be able to live in 
England: * "You've saved enough, haven't you ?' " When she gives Maggie a pencil and paper 
to figure out whether North has enough to live on, Maggie draws a caricature of her brother, 
“the man in the white waistcoat” who used to take her for rides “on an elephant.” What is 
caricatured here, I think, is the imperial rule that has given England a ride on the elephants 
of India and Africa and kept England supplied in white waistcoats. (A second caricature 
drawn later in Present Day, and discussed below, supports this view.) When Eleanor again 
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discusses North’s future and what he will need to do if he wants to live in England, he inter- 
rupts: “‘I don't know what I want,’” he says. His lack of closure, noted above, restores 
Eleanor’s feeling of happiness, and she shares her sense of life, even in her old age, as per- 
petual discovery. Here the reader’s thoughts, along with Eleanor’s and North’s, are cast into 
the future, and colored by a context in which a young man abandons his colonial career, 
Empire is mocked, and Eleanor tests the possibility of sharing the happiness that comes from 
“golden light.” 

This is, however, a glowing vision of the future, and one might rightly feel a good deal of 
skepticism about it. It makes perfect sense that The Years next examines it from a deeply 
distrustful point of view, which comes to us logically from Peggy—isolated, misanthropic, 
“marooned when the dance started” (383). She has considered the Dantean question with 
regard to emotion, whether or not “pleasure is increased by sharing it”; but the frequency 
with which sharing fails leads her to feel that “this ‘sharing,’ then, is a bit of a farce” (382-83). 

Peggy enters the sequence under discussion in a condition like Eleanor’s, wanting to 
hide an emotion: “In order to cover her loneliness she took down a book.” Opened at 
random, it says exactly what she thinks, which is very much the opposite of the glowing 
solidarity implied in Eleanor’s vision: La médiocrité de l'univers m'étonne et me révolte . .. 
la petitesse de toutes choses m'emplit de dégoût ... la pauvreté des étres humains m’ anéantit 2° 
Then Eleanor, with Peggy beside her, says that “‘things have changed for the better . . . 
We're happier—we’re freer’’’; and she shares more explicitly the feeling she wanted to cover 
before: ““I feel.. . as if I'd been in another world! So happy!” When Renny “‘toshes” her for 
"always talking of the other world . . . Why not this one,’” she insists that her vision of 
glowing light was not otherworldly: “But I meant this world! . . . I meant, happy in this 
world—happy with living people.’” Peggy continues to react skeptically, and very thought- 
fully, but she is soon pulled out of her isolation by hearing laughter around her, which she 
joins involuntarily. She finds that what is being laughed at is the second of the evening’s 
caricatures—which is, like other important statements in The Years, a collective creation: 
“Each of them had drawn a different part of a picture. On top there was a woman’s head 
like Queen Alexandra . . . then a bird’s neck; the body of a tiger; and stout elephant’s legs 
dressed in child's drawers . . .” Here again we have the animals of India and Africa, now 
surmounted by the Queen, “‘the face that launched a thousand ships! "—not those of 
Greece, but those of Britain. 

The Empire, it would seem, has become a joke. In any case Peggy’s laughter has “relaxed 


19 “I am astonished and revolted by the mediocrity ness of everything .. . the sheer poverty of human beings 
of the universe. . and filled with loathing at the petm- reduces me to nothmgness”—Ed 
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her, enlarged her,” so that she felt or saw “a state of being, in which there was real laughter, 
real happiness, and this fractured world was whole; whole, vast, and free.” She is impelled 
to speak to the question of how North is to live: What’s the use, she asks, of going on living 
as young men of his class have always lived,” making money by writing “‘one little book 
and then another little book . . . instead of living . . . differently, differently.” ” Having “tned 
to say it,” but made the mistake of being personal when she had meant to be impersonal, she 
slumps back against the wall and “think{s] herself away . . . into the country [where] it 
seemed . . . an owl went up and down, up and down; its white wing showed on the dark of 
the hedge . . .” Just as the owl is connected earlier with Dante’s lines about shared light, it 
reappears here as if to confirm Peggy’s desire for a world in which hedges might be tran- 
scended. Her effort is rewarded some time later when, for a moment, North sees the truth 
of what she meant (422). Once again in this sequence we have moved from emotional 
hoarding through the ridicule of imperial barriers to a kind of communion. The possibility 
of transcending economic hoarding 1s raised as well. As Lévi-Strauss says about the repeti- 
tion common in myths, “the function of repetition is to render the structure of the myth 
apparent.” 

North would like to do something other than write books to make money. To be sure, 
he already has the money from his African farm. He has returned from his farm to a wealthy 
England: “Everywhere profusion, plenty" (308) ; or, “ What a rich country England is!” ” as 
Delia says (399). Both Eleanor's return from Spam and North's from Africa bring into The 
Years the sense of England's lushness, compared with the poorer countries of the world; but 
even in England the well may run dry, though there's “ ‘quite enough for everyone at pres- 
ent,’” to quote a phrase emphasized by repetition in 1911" (207). Yet Delia’s husband, the 
reactionary Irishman, complains that “the old days were over” and “they had to cut things 
down.” “‘Yes, we're all finding that,’” Peggy says “perfunctorily” (354). She won't waste 
time crying over it. The next words of the text say that “the room was filling with people she 
did not know. There was an Indian in a pink turban.” Here, in the context of talk about 
cutting down, not only an awareness of the Empire but England's colonial subjects them- 
selves press into the novel. Its space begins to get crowded. 

Earlier in "Present Day” there is an acid test of what it might mean to “cut down" and 
share resources with the people English society has excluded. After we learn of Sara’s anger 


20 See “The Leanmg Tower” CE n 162-81, espe- Anthropology, trans Claire Jacobson and Brooke 
cally 167. Grundfest Schoepf (NY : Basic Books 19635; rpt Garden 
21 "Ihe Structural Study of Myth" m Structural City, NY: Anchor 1967) 226. 
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at the war and at the man and woman in the Rolls-Royce, we find North reciting “The 
Garden”; and as he comes to the lines “Society is all but rude / To this delicious solitude,” 
the privacy of North and Sara is violated by the sound, in the room opposite, of “ ‘the Jew 
having a bath.'" Sara shares the bath across the hall with a Jew who leaves grease and hair 
in the tub. As she tells this to North—she has had some time to come to terms with the 
situation—she is relatively matter-of-fact; it is North who feels “physically sick... He made 
a noise like Pah.” 

But this “Pah!” had been Sara's initial reaction, too. When she had first faced the dirty 
bathtub, she had come back into her own rooms and seen the slovenly serving-girl “with her 
blouse torn” and heard “the unemployed singing hymns under the window.” Her reaction 
had been disgust and the desire to escape; in expressing ıt Woolf gives Sara the voice of 
T. S. Eliot: “ “Polluted city, unbelieving city, city of dead fish and worn-out frying pans...” 
(340ff). Sara rushes out “‘‘in a rage’” and “‘stood on the bridge, and said, *Am I a weed, 
carried this way, that way, on a tide that comes twice a day without a meaning ?””’” (341). 
Am I, in other words, helpless; am I at the mercy of a meaningless life? Like Eliot, she sees a 
crowd flowing over London bridge: “ ‘people passing ; the strutting; the tiptoeing ; the pasty; 
the ferret-eyed ; the bowler-hatted, servile innumerable army of workers. And | said, “Must 
I join your conspiracy? Stain the hand, the unstained hand . . . and sign on, and serve a 
master; all because of a Jew in my bath, all because of a Jew?”’” She does start to “sign 
on”; she approaches an employer, a “man in a newspaper office,” with “ʻa talisman, a 
glowing gem, a lucent emerald’ "—her class privilege, apparently, the connection that might 
get her a job because, as the employer says, “‘I knew your father at Oxford " (341). As Sara 
tells North the tale of this interview, she suddenly falls silent. North begins to figure out 
what she has said: “the actual words floated together and formed a sentence in his mind.” 
They “‘meant that she was poor; that she must earn her living,” he supposes, and thinks 
"but then there's something true—in the silence perhaps" (342). 

Sara's silence is the only instance in Tbe Years, to my recollection, of a character's 
voluntarily falling silent in mid-sentence without having been interrupted by someone else. 
But there are one or two other instances of silence, on the part of female characters, that 
imply integrity: when Maggie is at first "silent," for example, as she receives the necklace 
from Colonel Pargiter that is not at all pretty and “her mother at once supplied the words 
she should have spoken” (121); or when Peggy, in rgir, "was silent" and "there was a 
pause" in response to her mother's saying that William Whatney is “such a delightful man” 
(203). Woolf calls attention to this silence and pause by giving them a whole line of their 
own, just as she calls attention to Sara's silence by saying North thinks "there's something 
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true—in the silence perhaps." I think the silence points, as with Maggie and Peggy, to Sara’s 
integrity; what we see here, I think, is the moment Sara confirms her membership in the 
Society of Outsiders, as Woolf calls it in Three Gurneas. She adopts the secrecy that Woolf 
says ıs at times “essential,” especially so as to avoid the “glare of advertisement and pub- 
licity" that “inhibits the human power to change and create new wholes”; for “ease and 
freedom, the power to change and the power to grow, can only be preserved by obscurity” 
(TG 113-14). 

Rather than work for the rich man's press—whose power “to burke discussion of any 
undesirable subject was, and still 1s, very formidable,” Woolf says in Three Guineas (162. n) 
—Sara will not sign on and serve a master, but will continue to live in something approach- 
ing poverty. Her decision affirms that she is not “a weed” carried on a tide “without a 
meaning”’; or, as Woolf says in Three Guineas, that “we are not passive spectators doomed 
to unresisting obedience” (142). Standing on that bridge, like the women in Three Guineas 
who stand “on a bridge over the Thames” with Westminster and the Houses of Parliament in 
view (TG 60), a bridge between the patriarchal system of the private house and the capitalist 
system of the professions (TG 67), Sara can choose “never to side with the servile, the 
signers-on” (TG 16). She can choose to live in the poverty that has always been the condition 
of ghettoized Jews, the poverty and ghettowzation that are and have been the condition of 
women. “You are feeling in your own persons,” Woolf says in Three Guineas, addressing 
men, “what your mothers felt when they were shut out, when they were shut up, because 
they were women . . . Now you are being shut out, you are being shut up, because you are 
Jews, because you are democrats, because of race, because of religion. . . . The whole 
iniquity of dictatorship, whether in Oxford or Cambridge, in Whitehall or Downing Street, 
against Jews or against women, in England or in Germany, in Italy or in Spain 1s now ap- 
parent to you” (102-03). Sara begins by thinking of Jews in a voice like Eliot’s, perhaps 
expressing and confronting her own anti-Semitism. That she should choose to go on sharing 
a bath with a Jew seems a direct reply to Eliot’s Jews, the Jew of ““Gerontion” who “squats 
on the window sill, the owner"; or the Jew who, apparently, undermines European civiliza- 
tion (“... Who clipped the lion’s wings / And flea’d his rump and pared his claws ?”’) : “The 
jew [who] is underneath the lot" as “The rats are underneath the piles.’ 

"And here I am plagued by the sudden wish to write an anti-Fascist pamphlet,” Woolf 
wrote as she was getting Three Guineas under way; later, in retrospect, it made sense to her 

22 "Burbank with a Baedeker: Blestem with a “Geronnon” are quoted with the permission of Har- 


Cigar," m The Complete Poems and Plays 1909-1950 court Brace Jovanovich. 
(NY: Harcourt 1952) 2.4. These words and those from 
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to consider "the Years and Three Guineas together as one book—as indeed they are” (AWD 
231, 284). So what do we make of The Years as an anti-fascist novel? 

The Years itself raises significant questions about the nature of a work of art, its relation 
to its audience, and the concepts we apply when we judge the success of a work of art. Most 
notably, if The Years is anti-fascist in that 1t shuns the loudspeaker in favor of the human 
voice and the leader in favor of ordinary people, if its metaphors and its structure imply the 
need for collaborative effort, if its white owls and golden light ask for cooperative pursuit of 
truth and communion in vision, as do its conversations, caricatures, and the gathering of the 
Present Day; if its poor houses are to be shared, and if its patterns need to be both “made” 
and then “thought,” then The Years treats the cooperative task of its readers with great 
respect, and practically makes room for its readers within its own pages. 

Repeatedly in The Years Woolf shows a work of art not so much as a timeless entity the 
beauty of whose formal properties has inherent power to affect the observer, but as a work 
whose beauty becomes real only when, or as, it is grasped by particular people. For example, 
the words of “The Garden” when recited “seemed like actual presences, hard and inde- 
pendent; yet as [Sara] was listening they were changed by their contact with her” (339). 
When Martin looks at St Paul’s, “all the weights in his body seemed to shift. He had a 
curious sense of something moving in his body in harmony with the building . . . It was 
exciting—this change of proportion" (227). But after lunch, the affluent City lunch inter- 
rupted briefly by the beckoning finger of his stockbroker, Martin catches the waiter trying 
to cheat him. He flares up, walks out, sees St Paul's again and finds that “the queer thrill of 
some correspondence between his own body and the stone no longer came to him. He felt 
nothing except anger” (233). Is anger, Woolf “wondered” in A Room of One's Own, "the 
familiar, the attendant sprite on power? Rich people, for example, are often angry because 
they suspect that the poor want to seize their wealth." When Martin feels angry because a 
social inferior has tried to take his money, his ability to respond to beauty is interfered with. 

Something similar may hold true for the creator of art: as the writer confronts a difficult 
question about her own “prosperity,” the flow of creative revery may be disturbed. Or so 
Woolf indicates in "Street Haunting" (1930), an essay in which she portrays metaphorically 
the wanderings of the writer's consciousness. The artist-persona, rambling through Lon- 
don streets at night, enjoys release from the self and its paraphernalia; dallies with beauty ; 
becomes conscious of surfeit on this “simple, sugary fare" ; and finds relief in the observa- 
tion of a dwarf, whose presence allows her to explore the psychology of beauty and its 


23 Jane Marcus in “Art and Anger,” a paper read at the NEMLA Conference m Apnl 1976, discussed this. 
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opposıte. Then, placidly observing a “maimed company of the halt and the blind,” who 
live “in the top rooms of these narrow old houses between Holborn and Soho,” the artist is 
just “musing” that these have-nots 


do not grudge us . . . our prosperity ; when, suddenly, turning the corner, we come upon a bearded 
Jew, wild, hunger-bitten, glaring out of his misery; or pass the humped body of an old woman flung 
abandoned on the step of a public building with a cloak over her like a hasty covering thrown over a 
dead horse or donkey. At such sights the nerves of the spine seem to stand erect; a sudden flare is 
brandished in our eyes; a question 1s asked which is never answered. (CE 1v 159) 


In The Years, however, Sara seems to have faced a similar question and answered it in a 
way that leaves her, unlike Martin, still open to the experience of beauty. When North's 
recitation of “The Garden” is interrupted by the sound of “‘‘the Jew having a bath, ” it 1s 
Sara who first finds herself ready to continue the poem, North who refuses to do so, though 
Sara invites him to “ ‘go on’” (340). Again, openness to aesthetic experience seems to require 
the absence of resentment or fear toward outsiders who may encroach on one's way of life. 
The reader, to use that convenient term, needs to be emotionally without impediment, from 
whatever source, so that the words actually can be "changed by their contact with her.” 
How the words may change ıs shown in Woolf’s rendering of Sara reading Antigone; a 
scene which also shows the reader willing to enter into the work and be changed by Antigone 
in turn: “She was buried alive. .. There was just room for her to lie straight out. Straight out 
in a brick tomb, she said. And that’s the end, she yawned, shutting the book. She laid herself 
out. . . .” The vultures that eat the body of Antigone’s brother touch Sara as she falls asleep 
and “a dark wing brushed her mind. . .” (135-36). In 1911" we see the same motif repeated, 
affirmatively : Eleanor falls asleep and her own mind, linked with the wing of the white owl, 
"brushes . . . the words” of the Divine Comedy. Dante’s golden light enters Eleanor’s life 
and her unconscious remakes it for her as a dream. Reader and work are interfused. 

The pattern is made and thought. The words and the readers change. The Years is not 
so much self-reflexive, in good modernist form, as it 1s other-reflexive: it considers the 
process of its own reading. And this is interesting, formally or philosophically. But even 
more interesting are the reasons behind Woolf’s concern for the human voice of the reader. 
The issues The Years raises are so important that it deserves readers who will engage with 
its words, the lives of its characters, and its view of history, money, and politics. All but 
outright, The Years asks how it will enter its readers’ lives, and what we will make of it. 
Thus the novel’s final spoken words: ‘“‘‘And now?” 
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The Years as Greek Drama, Domestic Novel, 
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It is from them that we must escape; the hours; the works, the divisions, 
rigid and straight, of the old British week.! 


If the House be ruinous . . . all the external Painting and Pargetung 
imaginable . . . can neither secure the Inhabitants from its Fall: 


dT RUINOUS HOUSE in Virginia Woolf's The Years? is inhabited by the 
Pargiter family, three branches in three generations, and the novel portrays their decline and 
fall with the realism of a family chronicle. At the same time, because The Years 1s as daring 
in the use of mythical motifs and as radical in form as Ulysses and Tbe Waste Land, it at- 
tains the power of a threnody for the dying Victorian patriarchal family. Drawing for themes 
and structure on both Sophocles’ Antigone and Wagner’s Ring of the Nibelung,‘ the novel— 


I Virginia Woolf “To Spain" (1923) The Moment 
and Otber Essays (NY: Harcourt 1948) 213 (hereafter 
cited as The Moment). 

2 Bishop George Rust A Letter . . . Concermmg 
Origen and . . . Hts Opinions (anon) x66x (The Phenix 
1721 1 42) cited m OED s v Pargeting. 

3 All references are to the American edition (NY: 
Harcourt 1937) This essay was inspired by the excite- 
ment generated at the 1975 MLA Semmar on Virginia 
Woolf, which I chaired with Margaret Comstock I am 
indebted to the papers here collected as well as to the 
work of Mitchell Leaska; conversations with Joanna 
Lipking and Margaret Comstock; an unpublished pa- 
per on myth m To the Lighthouse given by Jane Lilien- 
feld at the “Pioneers for Century Three” Conference, 


Comstock (who also pointed out the “fish 
tea” references in Leonard Woolf) and David Erdman; 
and to Madeline Hummel, who set me to reading Jane 


Harrison, an undertaking not only useful for this essay 
but an education in itself. 

4 Leonard Woolf explams Virginia Woolf’s love for 
Wagner in Beginning Agam: An Autobiography of the 
Years 1911-1918 (London: Hogarth; NY: Harcourt 
1964) while not concealing his own distaste. She went 
with Saxon Sydney-Tumer and her brother Adnan 
“almost ntualistically” to the Wagner festival at Bay- 
reuth. She saw The Reng with Leonard at Covent Gar- 
den. “But I did not enjoy The Ring in my box with 
Virginia by my side, m 1911." He also said, “she would 
leave a boring party m despair as if it were the last 
scene of Wagner’s Gotterdammerung with Hogarth 
House and the universe falling m flames and ruins about 
ber cars.” In an uncollected piece (“Impressions at Bay- 
reuth" The Times Aug 21 1909) Woolf wrote her own 
mpressions of Wagner: “One feels vaguely for a crisis 
that never comes, for, accustomed as one 1s to find the 
explanation of a drama m the love of a man or woman, 
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entitled “The Pargiters" in its manuscript version—1s a kind of Greek opera, simultaneously 
a dirge and a dithyramb celebrating the death and rebirth of the Spirit of the Year.5 Even as 





or m battle, one ts bewildered by a musc that contnues 
with the utmost calm and intensity independently of 
. them ..Puzzled we may be, bur it is primarily because 
the music has reached a place not yet visited by sound 
—Ecclesiastical music is too ngidly serene and too final 
m its spirit to penetrate as the music of Parsifal pene- 
trates. Somehow Wagner has conveyed the desire of 
the Knights for the Grail m such a way that the intense 
emotion of human beings is combined with the un- 
earthly nature of the thing they seek. It tears us, as we 
hear it, as though its wings were sharply edged—the 
music 1 intimate in a sense that none other 15; one 15 
fired with emotion and yet possessed with tranquility 
at the same tme, for the words are continued by the 
music so that we hardly notice the transition. 

“Tt may be that these exalted emotions, which belong 
to the essence of our being, and are rarely expressed, 
are those that are best translated by music; so that a 
satisfaction, or whatever one may call the sense of 
answer which the finest art supplies to its own question, 
is constantly conveyed here. Like Shakespeare, Wagner 
seems to have attained m the end to such a mastery of 
technique that he could float and soar in regions where 
m the beginning be could scarcely breathe; the stub- 
bom matter of his art dissolves m his fingers, and he 
shapes it as he chooses. 

“Apart from the difficulty of changing a musical m- 
pression into a literary one, and the tendency to appeal 
to the literary sense because of the associations of 
words, there is the further difficulty in the case of music 
that ts scope is much less clearly defined than the scope 
of the other arts. The more beautiful a phrase of music 
15 the richer its burden of suggestion, and if we under- 
stand the form but slightly, we are little restrained in 
our interpretation. We are led on to connect the beaun- 
ful sound with some experience of our own, or to make 
it symbolize some conception of a general nature. Per- 
haps music owes something of its astonishing power 
over us to this lack of definite articulation; rts state- 
ments have all the majesty of a generalization, and yet 
contain our private emotions. Something of the same 
effect ıs given by Shakespeare, when he makes an old 
nurse the type of all the old nurses in the world, while 
she keeps her identity as a parncular old woman.—” 

5 Virginia Woolf's source for this idea was the work 


of the great classical scholar, Jane Ellen Harrison: 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cam- 
bridge Unrv Press 1908), Themis: A Study of the Socal 
Origins of Greek Religion (Cambridge x912), and 
Reminiscences of a Student’s Lsfe published by Leonard 
and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press (1925). Her 
work was an attempt to lay bare the matriarchal origins 
of pre-classical Greek thought. See particularly the 
chapter on “The Maiden Trinities" in Prolegomena 
for a source of the "triple ply” which sounds through- 
out Woolf's work, both to the ear and to the eye. Jane 
Harrison was a feminist with a sense of humor: “Zeus 


ments To Zeus, the archpatnarchal bosrgeors, the 
birth of the first woman ss but a huge Olympian jest: 
"He spake and the Sire of men and of gods immortal 
laughed.’ Such myths are a necessary outcome of the 
shift from matriarchy to patriarchy, and the shift itself, 
spite of a seeming retrogression, 1s a necessary stage m 
a real advance. Matnarchy gave to women a false be- 
Cause a magical prestige.” Jane Harrison appears as a 
fleeting beauty m The Years, like a beautiful green 
beetle, recalling ber own description of an Eton boy 
who didn’t like her lecture but liked her dress (139). In 
Remuniscences she expresses one of the themes of The 
Years: "Family life never attracted me. At its best it 
seems to me rather narrow and selfish; at its worst a 
private hell. . On the other hand, I have a natural gift 
for community life... . If I had been nich J should have 
founded a learned community for women. — . I think, 
as civilization advances, family life will become, if not 
extinct, at least much modified and curtailed.” She also 
tells of meeting Samuel Butler m Athens: ". Alas! he 
wanted me only as a safety valve foc his theory on the 
woman-authorship of the Odyssey, and the buzzing of 
that crazy bee drowned all rational conversation ” The 
line from Catullus which consoles Eleanor m her Berg- 
sonian beliefs, “Nox est perpetua una dormienda,” was 
Harrison's life creed (Rerniniscences 87). Woolf’s li- 
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a family chronicle its angle of vision is radical, for the relationships it dwells upon are those 
of daughter/father, sister/brother, of female cousins, of maiden aunt with niece or nephew. 
The London the characters live in is very real and very wet, at once a city of incest like 
Sophocles’ Thebes and yet ablaze like Wagner’s Valhalla. The rose and gold light which 
suffuses the work shines into some very musty corners of British family life. The fathers are 
wounded from their wars; they have renounced love for money; and the daughters are 
buried alive. 


THE MYTHS OF MATRIARCHAL ORIGINS 


When Joyce wrote Ulysses he could expect that educated readers (with a little academic 
guidance) could at once read his book as a modern Odyssey, and readers of Eliots The 
Waste Land hardly needed his footnotes to recognize its sources in The Golden Bough and 
From Ritual to Romance. But the matriarchal mythology employed in The Years was 
largely unknown to readers educated in a patriarchal culture. Although both The Golden 
Bough and From Ritual to Romance reflect an urge in late Victorian anthropology to get 
back to the mother of us all—consider Schliemann’s seeking the bottom layer of Troy or the 
positing by Bebel and Bachhofen and Engels and certain utopian socialists of a peaceful pre- 
history, a warm woman-world, which would serve as an ideal to work toward—Frazer in 
reaction concentrated almost exclusively upon rituals of the death and rebirth of the male/ 
son while scarcely noting that such rituals were once part of the worship of the Great 
Mother. Victorian readers knew the ancient goddesses only through what Jane Harrison 
calls the corruption of their original positive force, through the retelling of their stories in 
classical Greece and Rome. T. S. Eliot’s mythic passages express pity for the suffering male; 
in The Waste Land he appears to attribute loss of spirituality, order, communal purity, and 
joy to the influence of women, the masses, and Jews—precisely those outsiders to patriarchal 
culture whose spirituality and vision Woolf celebrates in The Years. Joyce seemed to Woolf 
childish and “‘egotstical.” 

Her objection to Joyce was, in the first place, to his giving prominence to individual 
heroes, whose monologues or dialogues she considered of less interest than the voice and 


brary contained a copy of Harrison’s Anaent Art and (1919). 

Ritual (1918) inscribed to her on Christmas 1923 from 6 Sir James George Frazer The Golden Bough (Lon- 
the author. The book 15 now m Washington State Uni- don and NY: Macmillan 1890); Jessie Weston From 
versity Library's Special Collections (Woolf Collec- Rstual to Romance (Cambridge: Cambndge Univ 
tion), along with Woolf's copies of her Epilegomena Press 1920) 

(xg21) and Aspects, Aorists and the Classical Tripos 
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spirit of a people, especially as uttered in “the chorus” of working men and women of all 
classes, once the serious “song” of drama." But egotism she always associated with men. 
She abhorred the confessional and personal style of self-pity in art, wishing instead to raise 
the level of seriousness in the novel to that of Greek drama, and of Wagnerian opera as she 
heard it performed at Bayreuth. 

Pre-classical Greece, in Jane Harrison's recreation of it, shows woman as a splendid 
spiritual source of society's rituals of breaking apart and coming together, of “natural” time 
and the death and rebirth of the Year-Spirit. Rich in imaginative resourcefulness and elo- 
quent in style, Harrison’s work aroused Woolf's own quest for a female past. When Harri- 
son demonstrated that only the worship of the Mother Goddess had produced works of art 
representing “dualities” and “trinities,” the duo of mother and maiden or the trio of three 
women, and claimed that even the concept of a triune god, three persons in one, was ex- 
clusively traceable to worship of the goddess, Woolf felt armed for that aesthetically most 
insistent and exciting aspect of her art, the rhythmic, repetitive “three.” That plaintive 
motif, sometimes a dialectic, sometimes a dirge, is repeated like a witch’s spell or a child’s 
nursery rhyme, “remember, remember, remember,” and readers are tempted to ask: Is this 
then the final form of the “female sentence” which Woolf had sought since A Room of 
One's Own? In a sense The Years is about repetition as well as repetitive in style. Structurally 
the obsessive repeating seems circular; it seems to mimic the spiraling movement of the 
novel downward to Dante’s Inferno, to Wagner’s underground caves of the dwarfs, to 
Antigone’s brick burial-mound; we seem to hear a wailing aloud like Demeter’s after her 
daughter Persephone, calling her up from the underworld, that the old year may give birth 
to the new, the younger generation repeat the old patterns but “live better.” A lullaby anda 
lament, the music of the novel is also lyrical, full of songs like Sara’s for singing oneself to 
sleep or like the caretaker’s children’s, for waking up the world. The Years offers a ritual 
purification and purgation of the whole community such as the Eleusinian mysteries pro- 
vided and such as Wagner had aspired to in his building at Bayreuth and with his essays on 
music-drama.? Elevating the role of the chorus in the modern novel to its position in Greek 
drama as Virginia Woolf did was the aesthetic equivalent of a revolutionary political act, a 
socialist’s demonstration of faith in the people. I hear the song of the children as the vatic 


7 The upstairs/downstairs alternatons are so m- Christian novel of spiritual renewal. But Woolf’s tran- 
sistent in the early chapters that one feels the British scendent vision 1s finally Bergsonian as was Jane Har- 
Broadcasting Corp television senes should have grven nison’s The lines from Catullus, Nox est 
Woolf credit for the idea. una dormienda,” Harrison claimed, m the book which 

8 There are elements m my reading here to support Leonard and Virgmia Woolf published, expressed 
Joanna Lipking's view of The Years as an essenually Bergson's and her own life's credo 
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voice of the Delphic oracle.” (Woolf said the novel had been boiling within her since her 
visit to Delphi.) It is a riddle which the poet-priest must answer—but the potential priest, 
North, is nowhere to be seen when it is uttered. Maggie and Eleanor, mother and maid, are 
the attendant priestesses. They do not translate, they accept. “And now?” the novel asks. 
And now it is for North to interpret the lines of the stevedores and seamstresses to his own 
class, and for Peggy to heal their wounded in the forthcoming battles. 


STUCCO AND GOLD 


An example of the novel’s complexity and beauty may be found in Woolf’s variations upon 
the meanings of the word “Pargiter” itself, the family’s and at first the novel’s name. It 
comes from the English Dialect Dictionary of Joseph Wright (see the excerpt reproduced in 
this issue), an Oxford professor of working-class origins who bore witness to the richness of 
the English speech of ordinary people. I first looked into the Dictionary—and read, absorbed, 
the Life of Joseph Wright by his wife Elizabeth—in response to Woolf’s note in Three 
Guineas which recommends these along with Margaret Llewelyn-Davies’ Life as We Have 
Known It, by Cooperative Working Women.” A philological prodigy, Wright compiled 
many dictionaries and grammars and was an “idle” man (as he claimed) only in the sense 
that he came from a township of that name.” Virginia Woolf admired the work of a man 
who gave her more tools for her trade, for work was one Victorian value that she accepted. 

“Pargetter” means plasterer. Any reader of A Writer's Diary can imagine the pleasure 
Woolf had in finding that word and using it. For she always used images of building to con- 
vey what heavy work writing was: “stone-breaking,” *bnck-laying." Eleanor is the parget- 


9 Margaret Comstock m ber essay m this issue bril- 
liantly analyzes, in another context, this political force 
bebind the novel as the working out of an anti-fascist 
aesthetic. While I would state this m more postive 
terms as an aesthetic for the inarticulate, an opera of 
the oppressed, the idea is essentially the same. Like 
Lapking, some readers may bear the children “speaking 
m tongues.” 

10 Three Guineas (NY: Harcourt 1964) 177 n 13 
(hereafter cited as TG). The note 1s an attack on poets 
of the thirnes who adopted the cause of the workers 
without sacrificing their caprtal but refused the harder 
job of left intellectuals, the convertmg of their own 
class. In the “Present Day” chapter of The Years the 
passage (360-61) on the egoism of a modem poet 
betrays a personal animus; once before Woolf lost her 


narrative objectivity, in her attack on the psychiatric 
establishment in Mrs. Dalloway. 

Woolf praised Elizabeth Mary Wnght's Life of 
Joseph Wright (London: Oxford Univ Press 1932) for 
its lack of pretense and a view of life not biassed by 
**pro-proletarian spectacles." An extraordinary docu- 
ment, it records the rise of a poor Yorkshire mill-boy to 
a world-renowned Oxford professor. 

ir Bom m 1855 m Thackley, Township of Idle, 
Bradford, Yorkshire, Joseph Wnght, “worker by name 
and nature,” used to say, “I’ve been an idle man all of 
my life, and shall remain an idle man until I die." His 
philosophy of Life, he said, consisted of conscientiously 
attempting to please himself, a process which usually 
pleased others as well. 





The house, then, is both a grave and a tower. And the shape of The Years is a cone or 
helix—for every one of Woolf’s novels has a geometrical structure, from the tunnel of The 
Voyage Out to the circle of Night and Day and the triangle of To the Lighthouse. Its base is 
the burning circle of London. Seen in small, it is a red pillar-box laden with explosives; in 
large, a golden Tower of Babel tottering like the patriarchal family and capitalist culture, 
from internal rot and external warfare. 

The Years moves in elemental reality from the cesspool to the fountain, the rubbish 
heap to the pure flame, the “cave of mud and dung" to Kitty’s fruitful Northern land, the 
polluted city air with its babble of voices to the fleecy clouds and golden sky full of birds. 
Earth, air, fire, and water are the ancient forms of life; they change and yet remain the same, 
an affirmation of Bergsonian durée, Woolf’s own personal quest for spiritual permanence, 
and the years themselves, the heroines of this novel. 

Pargetting as painting to hide ugliness is used in Ben Jonson’s Silent Woman: "She's 
above fiftie too, and pargets.” Peggy is well under fifty and she pargets; Eleanor says that 
lipstick would make her feel “‘bedizzened.” The American professor's wife pargets in the 
Oxford section, and Sara in an extraordinary metaphor tells North how angry the sight of a 
wealthy woman painting her mouth made her: “polishing that spade, her mouth.” Like the 
artist, the pargetter is both a liar and a builder ; she embellishes the old house of fiction, and 
she secures the foundation of the new. 


12 “The Leaning Tower" The Moment 136. 
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Dictionaries delighted Virginia Woolf; they provided her with her tools, words: 


the wildest, freest, most irresponsible, most unteachable of all things. Of course, you can catch 
them and sort them and place them in alphabetical order in dictionaries. But words do not live in 
dictionaries; they live in the mind—they are much less bound by ceremony and convention than 
we are. Royal words mate with commoners. English words marry French words, German words, 
Indian words, Negro words, if they have a fancy. Indeed, the less we enquire into the past of our 
dear Mother English the better it will be for that lady’s reputation. For she has gone a-roving, 


a-roving. ... 
Words need privacy, she says; "Our unconsciousness is their privacy; our darkness is their 


light? 

In that vivid darkness of her dictionary wanderings and her wanderings in the lore of 
Jane Harrison, Virginia Woolf would have discovered that “Eleanor” is “Helen,” from 
Helios, the sun; she puts the sunflower symbol on the houses she builds, later remembering 
the crack in the terra cotta. A “helyer” is one who lays tiles on a roof, covers up or buries. 
«Hel” is the underworld. The Pargiter house is in Abercorn Terrace, not to be found on 
London street maps. But “abier” is to be found in Wright, meaning dead but unburied. 
With “com” and “terrace” it suggests the ritual of the death and rebirth of the Year-Spirit 
and Antigone’s burial of her brother. The dictionary further reveals the irony that “Abel” 
denotes a man who lives in continence after marriage; "Edward" means guardian of prop- 
erty; “Eugénie,” like Virginia Woolf's first name “Adeline,” means well born. Mother 
English does not always marry well, however, and the richness of reborn “René” and fruitful 
"Pomjalovsky" are turned into the lifeless English puddings of “Renny” and “Brown.” 

Many critics have felt that The Years is a “dead” novel; one of these was Leonard Woolf, 
who was sure that art and politics should not be mixed—as Virginia Woolf tells us in A 
Wniter’s Diary. She was not so sure, and she worried about the problem, thinking of words 
as “sticky things” which wouldn't coalesce properly, and of the artist who gave in to the 
state’s demands for propaganda as cheating the public by giving it “bread made with 
plaster.” She, like Antigone, was made for loving not hating, but still she asserts that her 
values are higher than the state’s. For British male readers The Years may be bitter bread, 
but it is honest and made with the sweat of her brow. The only sensible words uttered in the 
great war, Eleanor thinks, were Nurse Cavell’s Patriotism is not enough.” But the statue of 
Cavell, with these words in small lettering at its base but the contradictory “For King and 


13 “Craftsmanship” The Death of the Moth and friend Ethel Smyth, which Woolf adminngly reviewed. 
Other Essays (NY: Harcourt 1942) 204-07 15 A Wrrter’s Diary ed Leonard Woolf (NY: Har- 
14 Eugénie's foreign beauty haunts the novel as the court 1953) (this edition cited hereafter as AWD). 

real Princess Eugénie haunts the life and memours of her 


The Edith Cavell Memorial in St Martin’s 
Place, London, mentioned by Eleanor and 
Peggy in the Present Day section of The 
Years—photograph courtesy the National 
Portrait Gallery, The lettering at the base 
reads “PATRIOTISM IS NOT ENOUGH / I 
MUST HAVE NO HATRED OR BITTERNESS 
FOR ANYONE"; the west and north sides of 
the central panel read **bEvorioN" and 
“FORTITUDE” (above a lion lashing its tail); 
the words '*FOR KING AND COUNTRY" on 
FAITHFUL UNTO 
DEATH” on the north, 


m 


the south are balanced by 





Country" written out large above, was another "cover-up" or pargetting of the truth. The 
purpose of the statue, said a writer in The New Statesman, was to insult the Germans. not 
to honor Nurse Cavell, who had given her life to help British and French soldiers escape 
from Belgium. She looked “like an advertisement for a complete nurse's outfit," he added; 
"a monument so conceived could not be a success, for compromise in art is never success- 
ful.” 

16 “The artist must say what he or someone means mean when they profess to honour her" A. Clutton- 


and here he has hesitated between saying what Nurse Brock in New Statesman (April 10 1920 p 15 
Cavell meant and what people who disagree with her 
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When Peggy says that the statue “always reminds me of an advertisement of sanitary 
towels" (336)—the nurse in the symbolic statue at the top is holding out hands draped in 
cloth—she shocks her Aunt Eleanor. As a fusion of sexual and political meanings, this 
“moment” in the novel is the second of three. The first is the crippling of Rose's imagination 
by the pervert near the pillar-box. (The suffragettes borrowed Parnell's tactics by blowing 
up pillar-boxes as symbols of the state; they were red and, in shape, ambivalently male/ 
female; they bore the King's [or Queen's] initials.) Rose, later, becomes violent in her cause, 
is imprisoned and forcibly fed, and yet in the war she fights for the same state that jailed her. 
The third “moment” occurs simultaneously with the second. While Peggy is dining with El- 
eanor, North is being initiated by Sara, with their ritual object "the hair of the Jew in the 
bath," over which Sara the sybil prophesies to North the potential poet-priest and converts 
his disgust into a recognition of common cause with the outcasts and scapegoats of the 
world. As a poet North is primitive, but at Delia's party he asks where are the "Sweeps and 
the Sewer-men, the Seamstresses and the Stevedores" : there are only Duchesses and Dons, 
Drabs and Drones. (Sara had said, “No idols.") He doesn't believe in “joining societies, in 
signing manifestoes" (404). “If they want to reform the world, he thought, why not begin 
there, at the centre, with themselves?" (405) ; *and we who make idols of other people . . . 
only add to the deformity, and stoop ourselves" (380). 

While North's initiation proceeds, with Sara riddling and laughing like the Delphic 
oracle, Eleanor the washing woman plays Hygeia to her niece, Peggy. the doctor. Woolf 
remembers from Jane Harrison that in antiquity the arts of healing derived from the arts of 
bathing and purification. Both scenes explode with sexual and political shock waves, as the 
relations between Eleanor and Sara, two childless aunts, and their niece and nephew reach 
mythic proportions. Eleanor's furious ripping of a picture of Mussolini is a surprising act, 
but more probing is Sara's insisting that North relate his reading of Marvell's poem to 
“Abrahamson in the tallow trade” and to his own brotherhood with the poor, the Jews, the 
conspirators. “The Garden" celebrates solitude, but Sara is trying to tell North of her own 
struggles to retain her individuality and "stain . . . the unstained hand" by joining the 
“conspiracy.” (341)!* 

Abrahamson is a fellow worker in North’s own trade of “purifying” hides and fleeces; 
he transforms mutton fat (from around the kidneys) into candle light and washing soap— 


17 The word "conspiracy" has both positive and “conspirators.” But Woolf herself joined this con- 
negative suggestions. In an early letter (Dec 1910) to — spiracy, the Cooperative Working Women, and spoke, 
Violet Dickinson, Woolf says she has seen her friend organized, and held meetings. 

Margaret Llewelyn-Davies surrounded by a band of 
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another example of the dirt/cleanliness, dark/light imagery of the novel. Ritual purification 
and sacrifice are also suggested ; the biblical Abraham’s willingness to sacrifice his son Isaac 
softens God's heart into asking for a ram instead, and the ram’s horn or shofar, blown after 
fasting and purification, celebrates the beginning of the Jewish New Year. In her own life 
Virginia Woolf shared her bath with a Jew and a socialist, feeling as a feminist common 
cause with the oppressed more intensely as the fascism of the thirties spread.!* In the seven- 
ties, as we read The Years, we see a prophetic anticipation of holocaust in the references to 
Jews, from the opening suggestion that Mrs Levy's life and death were richer, despite pov- 
erty, than those of her genteel visitors, to the sexual overtones of Abrahamson’s hair in the 
bath. Throughout, the diaspora of the Pargiters is connected with the diaspora of the Jews; 
as they split apart they also come together in a conspiracy of rebirth and renewal. Sara, 
shabby scapegoat that she is in her own family, sings her little song about “the Queen of 
England” asking her to tea: "and which shall it be: the gold or the rose; for all are in holes, 
my stockings, said she” (370). The parallel in Virginia Woolf's own life is her refusal to 
accept an honor from the British empire. The way Nicholas and Sara mock one another, 
"Sara singing her little song" and "the professor preaching his little sermon," seems to 
Eleanor admirable and loving; one imagines a similar affectionate mockery between Leon- 
ard and Virginia Woolf. Her Three Guineas and also The Years say to the world, "scape- 
goats of the world, unite" ; “outsiders” all, these have already loosened their chains. Wom- 
en, Jews, workers, homosexuals together can transform their diaspora into a conspiracy for 
“Justice and Liberty." 


THE KETTLE THAT WOULD NOT BOIL 


One of the most movingly presented motifs in the novel is that of the female as the vessel of 
life. The clearest symbolic form of the motif is Rose Pargiter's brass kettle embossed with 
roses and having a serpentine spout (the serpent is the most ancient symbol of the Mother 
Goddess). The characters are defined in their relation to it. As Rose dies, the kettle won't 
boil but Eleanor patiently fiddles with the wick; the dreamy Delia wants to know if a 
kettle must boil; Martin declares often how much he hates it. defining his own relations 


18 The first volume (1888-1912) of Woolf’s Letters 
(eds Nigel Nicolson and Joanne Trautman [NY and 
London: Harcourt 1975]) contains many references to 
"Portuguese Jews,” always associated with dirt, pov- 
erty, and good causes; later the “Portuguese” becomes 
“penniless” as she describes her forthcoming marriage 
to Leonard Woolf. “How I hated marrying a Jew,” she 


wrote to Ethel Smyth on Aug 20 1930; “how I hated 
their nasal voices & their oriental jewellry and their 
noses and their wattles—what a snob I was: for they 
have immense vitality and I think I like that quality 
best of all" (unpublished letter in the Berg Collection, 
The New York Public Library, quoted with permission 
of Quentin Bell and Nigel Nicolson and o£ the Library). 
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with women (as a man who pays for love) in his song of the King of Spain’s daughter, 
wondering to himself what the “silver nutmeg tree" means. The Great Mother's symbols 
are transformational; she changes the body into a vessel; hers are the magic kettle, the ever- 
boiling pot of folk tales, the cauldron of incarnation, birth and rebirth; also the cave, Hel or 
the underworld, and grave jars. Neumann writes: 


... the vessel lies at the core of the elementary character of the Feminine. At all stages of the primor- 
dial mysteries it is the central symbol of their realization. In the mysteries of preservation this sym- 
bol is projected upon the cave as sacral precinct and temple— the "sheltering structure" of the vessel 
gives its form to the grave, the underworld dwelling, as it does to the dwelling house on earth—the 
collective of village and city is a symbol of the Feminine. Their establishment originally began with 
the marking of a circle, the conjuring up of the Great Round, which reveals its female nature 
equally well as containing periphery or as womb and center!’ 


Each section of the novel has a central vessel ; cups, glasses, bowls, and jars are provided by 
women. Even the least likely, Celia, has a bowl of rose petals. Despite thirteen broken glasses 
Delia provides more goblets for the last ritual libation of the book. The pink jars and bowls 
of Rose's death-chamber suggest blood and milk, nourishment and death, as does little 
Rose's pink frock worn on the day her mother dies, and the day of her sexual initiation. 
Eleanor in mediating between her mother's dying and Rose's fears pauses, becomes a Greek 
goddess— "she raised her arms slightly, as if she were carrying a pitcher, an earthenware 
pitcher on her head" (43)9—and the dog's bowl with its yellow liquid takes on a classical 
significance. The jug "stained pink by the setting sun," bringing Delia at her mother's death- 
bed to “some borderland between life and death," foreshadows the “empty milk jugs” out- 
side her door later signifying the violence of her life. Digby stands at Rose's funeral "with 
his top-hat held like some sacred vessel." Had they loved each other as Eugenie and Abel? 
we ask as Rose thinks of Digby on her deathbed, and the incest theme (also in Antigone and 
The Ring) later haunts Maggie and Martin, cousins, who think they might be brother and 
sister. 

The moon motif identifies money with chastity ; consistently coinlike, the moon suggests 


19 Erich Neumann The Great Mother (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ Press 1955, 1974) 282-83. 

20 This foreshadows the lonely scene in the country 
when Eleanor returns from Athens, Olympia, and 
Delphi to visit Morris and Celia, like Athena searching 
for the symbolic white owl of women's wisdom. "She 
felt no affection for her native land—none whatever" 
(199), more atuned to the Greece of 2,000 years before. 
She thinks of Edward “lecturing troops of devout 


school mistresses on the Acropolis" (200). The stress on 
the happiness of the individual being increased by the 
happiness of the many in the lines from Dante is con- 
trasted with the family's dislike of a nouveau-riche 
neighbor. Eleanor seems larger than life listening to the 
“liquid cali" of the owl, who nests, naturally, in the 
steeple, like herself a wise virgin surviving in the patri- 
archy. 
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the only value woman has in a patriarchal world, that of private property. Oddly enough, 
the only similar use of the motif I know is in Oscar Wilde’s Salomé, where the heroine is 
scapegoat also for a decadent patriarchal world: Salomé sees the moon as a silver coin, “a 
little piece of money. "?! 

The Antigone motif beginning in the burial chamber “Abercorn Terrace" extends to 
young Sara's bedroom where she reads Edward's translation of the scene where Antigone is 
buried alive. Sara sleeps and sings throughout the novel; she is the "divine voice" of the 
oracle, unconscious and spontaneous, crying “No idols.” She, the hunchback, says we are 
all “cripples in a cave,” and the novel is full of deformities from Abel Pargiter’s crippled 
hand (which derives from Lord Larrian’s in Meredith’s Diana of the Crossways) to the 
noseless flower-seller and the child of Eleanor’s “Jews” who has six toes on one foot. Abel 
Pargiter fears Sara and cannot bear deformities in children. The crippled mind is that of 
Edward the classicist who cannot tell North what the chorus says in Antigone. What the 
chorus does, of course, is to curse the old men who use big words. 

The water symbolism bears a similar theme; the rain purifies, as Eleanor purifies the 
drains and sinks of the slums. The Pargiters quarrel over the bathroom, and Eleanor is 
ashamed of it as she tries to sell the house ; Rose remembers slitting her wrists there, and she 
returns from an excursion as a suffragette for a ritual bath. Eleanor shares with North her 
joy at her shower bath; Edward’s corruption is suggested by his being unable to “pull the 
string of the shower bath" (409). Why can’t he flow ?" North asks. “Why’s it all locked up, 
refrigerated ? Because he's a priest, a mystery monger . . . this guardian of beautiful words.” 
The river and the Round Pond are central to the landscape, and the theme of renewal 
through water runs through the whole novel like the motif of the Rhinemaidens. The ode to 
mother water (47-48) is an astonishing piece of writing and contains all the themes of the 
novel: 


The fine rain, the gentle rain, poured equally over the mitred and the bareheaded with an imparti- 
ality which suggested that the god of rain, if there were a god, was thinking Let it not be restricted 
to the very wise, the very great, but let all breathing kind, the munchers and chewers, the ignorant, 
the unhappy, those who toil in the furnace making innumerable copies of the same pot, those who 
bore red hot minds through contorted letters, and also Mrs. Jones in the alley, share my bounty. 


Cleanliness is not only mythical and magical, it is a witty evocation of British life. As 
Rose dies she worries about the washing bill for the clean tablecloth; little Rose’s nurse 
doesn’t notice her fatal trip to Lamley’s shop because she is talking to “Mrs. C. who came 


21 See Jane Marcus “Salomé: The Jewish Princess Was a New Woman" BNYPL 78:i (Autumn 1974) 95-113. 
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every week with the washing" ; Rose wears a dirty pink frock because the clean one hadn't 
come back from the wash; Colonel Pargiter gives his mistress two sovereigns “out of his 
little gold case" for the washing; and later Crosby trundles across London with Martin's 
laundry to hear his complaints about a scorch on his silk pyjamas. The dirty linen seems 
related to “pargetting” or covering up. Eleanor imagines that people think her “an old maid 
who washes and watches birds," but she is the purifying Mother Goddess looking for the 
owl and hearing all the birds which symbolize, again, the Great Mother. The birds don't 
speak to her in Greek as they did to her creator ; they say things like "Take two coos, Taffy” 
and fill the novel with song. In fact the novel so wittily gives us clouds and birds that we 
expect a Lysistrata. But Woolf, a feminine Aristophanes, gives us instead the reasons why 
Englishwomen did not unite in withholding their favors from men to stop all wars. In A 
Room of One's Own she had blamed the mothers and grandmothers for not educating their 
daughters, endowing women’s colleges. In The Years she tells us why our more recent 
ancestresses did not change the world. 

The Oxford scenes are instructive here. The actual sources are in Joseph Wright's biog- 
raphy and Mrs Humphry Ward's Recollections.” Robson is a working-class professor like 
Wright, and his pride in his mother and her portrait (72) are taken directly from the biog- 
raphy (see the portrait of Wright’s mother reproduced on the facing page). Kitty thinks 
he's "the nicest man" she ever met and is jealous of Nell and full of self-pity. feeling limited 
by her gentility from ever accomplishing anything. In Two Women," a review of Lady 
Stephen's Emily Davies and Girton College, Woolf had written: "From the huge middle 
class few women rose to eminence, nor has the drabness of their lot received the attention 
which has been bestowed on the splendours of the great and the miseries of the poor" ; and: 
“Half occupied, always interrupted, with much leisure but little time to themselves and no 
money of their own, these armies of listless women were either driven to find solace and 
occupation in religion, or, if that failed, they took, as Miss Nightingale said, ‘to that per- 
petual day-dreaming which is so dangerous.’ Some, indeed, envied the working classes, and 
Miss Martineau frankly hailed the ruin of her family with delight."? The same essay says 
sharply, “It is difficult to be sure, after all, that a college don is the highest type of humanity 
known to us” (2c4)— which anticipates both Old Chuffy and Edward. 

Another source for Kitty’s tea with the Robsons, which in working-class style includes a 
large plate of fish, is the visits of the Woolfs to members of Margaret Llewelyn-Davies’ 

22 Mary Augusta Arnold Ward A Writer's Recollec- next issue of the Bulletin. 


tions (London: W. Collins 1918). For details of Woolf's 23 “Two Women" The Moment 197-99. 
drawing upon Ward, see the sequel to this essay in the 
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"Joseph Wright's Mother, Aged 70," 
from Elizabeth Mary Wright’s The 
Life of Joseph Wright (London: 
Oxford Univ Press 1932) — General 
Research and Humanities Division 





Cooperative Working Women's Guild, described vividly in Beginning Again. Here Leonard 
Woolf tells of his wife's untiring labor in politics at the “grass roots" level. He attributes his 
own conversion to socialism to the slum settlement work he did with Virginia's cousin, 
Marny Vaughan— compare Eleanor's work in The Years. He describes Margaret Davies as 
Woolf describes Eleanor: 


.. She was able to inspire thousands of uneducated women with her own passion, both for "Sweet 
ness and light”, and also for liberty, equality and fraternity. [She had a quality which can] only be 
described as a kind of virginal purity of mind and motive which—I am afraid it sounds rather 
absurd, but is nonetheless true— made her a kind of Joan of Arc to her cohorts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire housewives in her crusade against ignorance, poverty and injustice. (Beginning Again 


103 
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Her devotion to her father and her combination of classical Greek and fresh English features 
bring her even closer to the fictional Eleanor. She quoted Maude Royden in a pamphlet 
written in the thirties: Nothing will persuade me that the world is not ready for an ideal 
for which I am ready." She asked women to see to it that “no military training or military 
corps of any kind are allowed in the schools, whether openly avowed or disguised as physical 
exercises," and declared: “It is shocking beyond words when boys are put through bayonet 
practice; and the idea that military discipline is valuable morally belongs to the capitalist 
world." ? 

Other bits of the portraits of women in The Years are supplied from Mrs Humphry 
Ward, the author of Robert Elsmere, who built the Passmore Settlement Houses and was one 
of the first examiners at Somerville College but was too genteel to send her own daughter 
there. In an unsigned review of Mrs Ward's Recollections, Woolf praises her recreation of 
Oxford, where “she gradually became acquainted with all the academic gods and goddesses ; 
and her account of Mark Pattison and Mrs Mark, afterward Lady Dilke, of Jowett, Pater, 
T. H. Green, Creighton, Freeman and J. R. Green, all of whom were her friends.” It was 
typical of Woolf's attempt to understand the age that she should try to see it through the 
eyes of a woman with whom she was unsympathetic. Kitty's Grosvenor Square house re- 
creates another section of Mrs Ward's life.** Woolf called her later review of the biography 
“The Compromise”; in it one sees the source of Kitty's failure to read history seriously: 


None of the great Victorian reputations has sunk lower than that of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Her 
novels, already strangely out of date, hang in the lumber-room of letters like the mantles of our 
aunts, and produce in us the same desire that they do to smash the window and let in the air, to 
light the fire and pile the rubbish on top. Some books fade into a gentle picturesqueness with age. 
But there is a quality, perhaps a lack of quality, about the novels of Mrs. Ward which makes it 
improbable that, however much they fade, they will ever become picturesque. Their large bunches 
of jet, their intricate festoons of ribbon, skilfully and firmly fabricated as they are, obstinately resist 
the endearments of time. 

Of Mrs. Ward's descent there is no need to speak. She had by birth and temperament all those 
qualities which fitted her. before she was twenty, to be the friend of Mark Pattison, and “the best 
person," in the opinion of J. R. Green, to be asked to contribute a volume to a history of Spain. . . . 


24 Margaret Llewelyn-Davies Death or Life: A Call 
to Cooperative Women (nd: late thirties) in Special 
Collections, Northwestem University Library. See the 
sequel to this article in the next issue of BNYPL for a 
fuller account of the Woolf/Llewelyn-Davies friendship 
as it anticipates elements of The Years. 

25 Times Literary Supplement (1918) 494; identified 
in the Kirkpatrick Bibliography. 


26 See Letters 171,219, 320. Mrs Green, the novelist, 
is mentioned in AWD when Woolf met Forster and was 
insulted on the steps of the London Library. Women 
were still not to be on the board because of Leslie 
Stephen’s dislike of Mrs Green, said Forster. Woolf was 
furious, especially since her father spent his evenings 
with Widow Green. Col Pargiter crosses Green Park to 
visit his mistress when his wife is dying. 
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She will marry a Don; she will rear a small family; she will circulate Plain Facts on Infant Feeding in 
the Oxford slums; she will help to found Somerville College; she will sit up writing learned articles 
for the Dictionary of Christian Biography; and at last, after a hard life of unremunerative toil, she 
will finish the book which fired her fancy as a girl and will go down to posterity as the author of a 
standard work upon the origins of modern Spain. But, as every one knows, the career which seemed 
so likely, and would have been so honorable, was interrupted by the melodramatic success of 
Robert Elsmere. History was entirely forsaken for fiction and the Origins of Modern Spain became 
transmuted into the Ongins of Modern France, a phantom book which the unfortunate Robert 
Elsmere never succeeded in wnting. 

It ıs here that we begin to scribble m the margin of Mrs Ward's life those endless notes of 
interrogation. After Robert Elsmere—which we may grant to have been inevitable—we can never 
cease to ask ourselves, why ? Why desert the charming old house in Russell Square for the splendors 
and expenses of Grosvenor Place? Why wear beautiful dresses, why keep butlers and carriages, 
why give luncheon parties and week-end parties, why buy a house in the country and pull it down 
and build it up again, when all this can only be achieved by wnting at breathless speed novels which 
filial piety calls autumnal, but the critics, unfortunately, must call bad? Mrs. Ward might have 
replied that the compromise, if she agreed to call it so, was enurely justified. . . . Without her novel- 
writing thousands of poor children would have ranged the streets unsheltered. It is impossible to 
remain a schoolgirl in the Bodleian for ever, and, once you breast the complicated currents of 
modern life at their strongest, there is little time to ask questions, and none to answer them. 

It is tempting to imagine what the schoolgirl in the Bodleian would have said to her famous 
successor. “Literature has no guerdon for bread-students, to quote the expressive German phrase 
... only to the silent ardor, the thirst, the disinterestedness of the true learner, is she prodigal of all 
good gifts." But Mrs. Humphry Ward, the famous novelist, might have rounded up her critic of 
twenty. "It is all very well,” she might have said, “to accuse me of having wasted my gifts; but the 
fault lay with you. Yours was the age of seeing visions; and you spent it in dreaming how you 
stopped the Princess of Wales’ runaway horses, and were rewarded by ‘a command’ to appear at 
Buckingham Palace. It was you who starved my imagination and condemned it to the fatal com- 
promise.” ” 


One of Mrs Ward’s stories may be the source for the song of the little Londoners at the end 
of the novel with its garbled Greek accents. She tells of a little London boy and his parents 
embarrassed by just such a gaffe before the famous Oxford professor of Greek. 

The portrait of Lucy Craddock in The Years (with Kitty’s “How I loved her”) is paral- 
leled in Virginia Woolf’s recollection in A Writer’s Diary (with the same words) of the death 
of her own Greek teacher, Janet Case. From Woolf’s Letters (1242) we learn that she had 
confessed to Janet Case her half-brother’s sexual advances, and that the teacher had already 
been disgusted at his fondling of Virginia over her Greek. In the Diary (275) Woolf wrote, 


27 The New Republic Jan 9 1924 p 180-81. 
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“how great a visionary part she has played in my life, till the visionary became part of the 
fictitious, not of the real life.” In an uncollected obituary notice signed “an old pupil” and 
appearing on the same page as notice of the death of her nephew Julian Bell in Spain (The 
Times July 22 1937 p 16) Woolf called Case “a noble Athena” who broke down “the tradi- 
tion that only men acted in the Greek play.” 


When she left Cambridge she settled in London and for many years eamed her living by teaching in 
schools and in private houses, a great variety of pupils, some seriously to pass examinations, others 
less seriously to read Greek for their own amusement. 

Undoubtedly if the pupil were in earnest Janet Case was a highly competent tutor. She was no 
dilettante; she could edit a Greek play and win praise from the great Verrall himself. But if the 
pupil were destined to remain an amateur Janet Case accepted the fact without concealing the 
drawbacks and made the best of it. The grammar was shut and the play opened. Somehow the 
masterpieces of Greek drama were stormed, without grammar, without accents, but somehow, 
under her compulsion, so sane and yet so stimulating, out they shone, if inaccessible still supremely 
desirable. And then the play was shut, and with her generous tolerance for youth and its egotism 
she would let herself be drawn into argument, made to discuss modern fiction, since she had said 
that Euripides reminded her of Meredith; made to thrash out the old problem of artist and teacher, 
since she had said that Aeschylus reminded her of Wordsworth. And so by transition, rising 
naturally from the play, last night’s party was reached, and the frock that was worn and the talk 
that was talked at last night's party, until even she could stretch her one hour no farther but must 
cycle off, with her little bag of text books, to teach another pupil, perhaps in Islington, perhaps in 
Mayfair. 

In a pencilled note written a few days before her death she recalled how Lady D. “used to come 
to her lesson like a nymph scarcely dry from her bath in a gauze wrap—and used to say ‘My good 
woman’ in an expostulatory tone when I objected to an adjective not agreeing with its noun or 
some such trifle.” The words, with their humorous appreciation both of the nymph and of the noun 
serve perhaps to explain why it was that she, who was both so sound a scholar and so fine and 
dignified a presence, never held any of those posts that might have given her an academic position 
and saved her from the stress of private teaching. She enjoyed too many things—teaching a real 
scholar, and teaching a real worldling, going in and out of pupils’ houses, noting their characters, 
divining their difficulties—she enjoyed them all too much and music and acting and pictures to 
concentrate upon one ambition. 

The little house at Hampstead where her sister taught children, and friends came, and old 
pupils brought her new problems to solve, made a happier setting for her buoyant and unfettered 
spint than any college. 


Woolf loved the worker as well as the scholar: 


Her Greek was connected, naturally, seeing that she was the niece of Sir James Stansfield, the re- 
former, with the life, with the politics of her day. She found time for committees, for the suffrage, 
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for the Women's Cooperative Guild, of which her friend, Margaret Llewellyn Davies was secretary ; 
for all the causes that were then advanced and in dispute. In her way she was a pioneer; but her way 
was one that kept her in the background, a counsellor rather than a champion, listening to the 
theories of others with a little chuckle of merriment, opening her beautiful veiled eyes with a sudden 
flash of sympathy and laughter but for herself she wanted no prominence, no publicity. She was 
contemplative, reticent, withdrawn. . . . Her life was . . . a last lesson, in gaiety, courage, and love. 


AN OPERA FOR THE OPPRESSED 


Like its companion “novel of fact” Night and Day, The Years is fully orchestrated as an 
opera. Night and Day is structured on Mozart’s The Magic Flute and built on the same 
Masonic scaffolding and architectural imagery as the opera. While Night and Day is scored 
for flute and piano, lovers’ duets and quartets, comic recreations of Papageno, Sarastro, and 
the Queen of the Night in the characters of Ralph, Mr Hilbery, and Mrs Hilbery, it seriously 
means to mock the theme of The Magic Flute which is patriarchy’s most exquisite celebra- 
tion of itself as civilization, by invoking a less severe and more feminine alternative. Night 
and Day is shaped in the circle of Dante’s Divine Comedy in thirty-three chapters of classical 
eighteenth-century prose, whose most characteristic note is its imitation of Mozart's “triple 
accord,” the speech of the narrator and the characters being punctuated by a deliberate 
rhythmic penchant for saying things three times. 

The Years is romantic, Wagnerian, loosely structured on The Ring, shaped in a Dantean 
downward-moving spiral within the burning circle of London, and full of allusions to 
Purgatory and Hell. It is Virginia Woolf's Twilight of the Gods, with the old order crumbling 
and the new not yet achieved. The jacket for the first American edition pictures London 
from above, with Big Ben dominating the landscape and set at four o'clock. (See the illustra- 
tion on the next page.) The doomed old gods of the novel, as of the opera, are capitalism, the 
state, and the domestic lares and penates of the patriarchal family. The orchestration is 
bigger and brassier, a sort of Wagnerian contest between the single voices and massed street 
noises, from men crying “old iron” to organ grinders, newsboys, and loudspeakers. The 
instrumentation is very brassy indeed, from comets and drums to automobiles’ horns. 
Against the noise of history on the march, London on the move, the single voice soars and 
falters, breaks, tries again, lifts itself above the chorus, sings with the mass, repeats itself, in 
various accents and inflections, demanding, as The Ring does, despite everything despicable 
in human history, our human passion for “joostice and liberty.” Less lyrical than The 
Waves (her Parsifal), The Years skilfully blends mythic leitmotifs with realistic detail. The 
ear which hears the downhill tramp of the world the Victorian patriarchs made from 1880 
to 1937, has perfect pitch; it cringes, but it records accurately the cries of the rich and the 
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Big Ben at four o'clock, as depicted on 
the dust jacket of the first American 
edition of The Years (NY : Harcourt 
1937) 
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poor, the reformers and the professors, the failures and the successes. In the end, with Elea- 
nor in her red and gold cloak, radiant as the sun which has been her symbol (usurped from 
her father) we welcome the dawn with the unintelligible song of the children of the future: 


Etho passo tanno hai, 

Fai donk to tu do, 

Mai to, kai to, lai to see 
Toh dom to tuh do— 
Fanno to par, etto to mar, 
Timin tudo, tido, 

Foll to gar in, mitno to par, 
Eido, tedo, meido— 

Chree to gay a, 

Geeray didax... (429-30) 


Our ears cringe at the accent, Latin words and Cockney English mixed with echoes of 
Greek. But Eleanor, Woolf’s Brunnhilde, has faith in the working classes’ song of freedom. 
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No false note of nostalgia intrudes; no utopian pretense of class comradeship mars the 
clarity of vision. There has been “no speech,” “no peroration.” The nameless children of 
the caretaker in “harsh” voices, “hideous” accents, ring in a world which only those ancient 
Valkyries, Eleanor and Maggie, can recognize as “beautiful.” Eleanor flings the curtains 
open, ending, as the Gotterdammerung does, on a note of hope. A large symphonic sound 
in red and gold,! The Years treats the triumphs and terrors of a family whose fortunes 
decline with British imperialism. Dissonance and discord mark their last meeting, which 
also spirals downward from the top floor to the basement of a Bloomsbury flat. The dawn 
viewed from the downstairs windows, Woolf is telling us, is red. (Eleanor is off to the East 
again, perhaps to Tibet or India.) It is both a prophecy and a wish. 

It seems to me that Virginia Woolf uses The Ring in two ways. She takes The Ring’s 
structure and technique, the interweaving of motifs and the story of the downfall of the old 
gods for money and the renunciation of love, and at the same time she suggests that the 
Wagnerian ideas, with their own superman hero and anti-Semitism which heralded the 
doom of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, betray the theme of freedom which the 
music itself expresses. This was, aesthetically, a perfect choice of structure; and with the 
underpinnings of Dante and Sophocles, her dialectic of descent does not despair. The sun 
goes down, in such scenes of sunset splendor and sunset sadness as are hardly to be found 
in our literature, only perhaps in French painting of the period. But, she asserts, the sun also 
rises and she is a woman. Mistress of all the mythologies and mysteries, the meanings of our 
ancient symbology, Woolf makes the magic mumbo-jumbo work rationally. She had bril- 
liantly reversed the role of the dread Queen of the Night from Mozart’s Magic Flute in 
Night and Day, to make woman, mother, radiant with daylight, love, and abundance, 
denying the opera’s and the ancient Masonic myth’s associations of evil, sexuality, and 
death with women. In The Years, she does even more for the women of England than her 
most hostile critics have thought. As Night and Day celebrates the joyful eccentricities of 
her aunts and her mother and sister, The Years celebrates their less lovable sisters, the 
women who had her least natural sympathy ("They're not like us,” the old schoolboy 
rhyme runs, “Miss Beale and Miss Buss””)—and frames in fiction the maddening, puritanical 
life and work of her Quaker aunt’s Light Arismg: Thoughts on the Central Radiance.™ 


28 Woolf's use of color in The Years, especially red Letters vol L She was the aunt who left Virgmia Stephen 
and gold, is explored in the continuation of this article a legacy of £500 and was memorialized m A Room of 
in the next issue. One’s Own. Virginia wrote to Violet Dickenson (1 

29 Caroline Emelia Stephen, Landon 1908 Aunt 331), “It is a gloomy work, I know, all gray abstractions 
Caroline is “the Quaker" and “the Nun” m Woolf's and tremulous ecstasies and shows a beaunful Spirit.” 
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The sun 1s a woman, says The Years, and the moon, a coin, hard and bright, cold and silvery, 
represents male obsessions with woman’s chastity—for money is associated with the male 
from the opening sixpence with which Abel Pargiter rewards Martin, to the sixpence worth 
of song for which Martin pays the children at the end. Three Gurneas asserts it uncompro- 
misingly—money and private property are male; they cause war and fascism and belong to 
what Woolf calls in A Room of One’s Own the childhood of life in the patriarchy. It is 
Nicholas the homosexual, the exile, a victim like women and Jews, a scapegoat of this 
patriarchal system, who sees that the human race is in its infancy. 

What a radical novel The Years is, and no wonder men don’t like it and women do, that 
it was a best-seller, a popular novel—and a critical failure. The common readers have given 
it their approval. Perhaps they have felt unconsciously its slap in the face to sexist interpreters 
of the collective unconscious. Entrenched academic critics have sensed that Woolf’s eye and 
her ear have recorded the crashing and banging, the trombones and barrel organs, of their 
patriarchal ideas and ideals, slipping “downhill all the way,” a culture “blaring itself to 
perdition.” Wagner’s Ring is popular too, with “ordinary people” and women. Men don’t 
like to be blamed for the sins of their fathers. As she declares in Three Guineas, she was an 
outsider to it all: *. .. as a woman, I have no country. As a woman I want no country. As 
a woman my country is the whole world” (TG 166). But like her heroine Woolf is less dis- 
posed to destroy than to patch up: “this drop of pure, if irrational emotion she will make 
serve her to give to England first what she desires of peace and freedom for the whole world.” 
Fiercely pacifist, Woolf will never mount barricades: “. . . the daughters of educated men 
then should give their brothers neither the white feather of cowardice nor the red feather of 
courage, but no feather at all; . . . they should shut the bright eyes that rain influence, or let 
those eyes look elsewhere when war is discussed . . .” (TG 166). 

The critics’ failure to “hear” Woolf’s novels, although they “see” them so well that they 
have concentrated on her ability to render words as painting, comes in part from ignoring 
the fact that her college was Covent Garden Opera House.” Her Bayreuth essay expresses a 
longing to imitate music with words, to build a structure to house the human longing for 
sublimity as Wagner had done. Woolf wanted a form for the novel which would dispense 
with the conventional plot (love and marriage, rags to riches). She longed to compose her 
novel, to score arias, duets, trios, quartets, as for voices and orchestra; above all to bring 
forward the chorus. What was done musically by the great composer, Dame Ethel Smyth— 
whose formative influence on Virginia’ Woolf in the thirties was, I feel, of decisive impor- 


30 My paper, “The Covent Garden Liar: Virginia Santa Cruz m 1974, 18 being enlarged for publication. 
Woolf's Night and Day as a Comic Opera,” given at 





Ethel Smyth’s inscription to Virginia Woolf in a copy of The 
Prison by H. B. Brewster, on the verso of the half-title page— 
reproduced with the permission of Washington State Unwerstty 
Library, Pullman, Washington 


tance aesthetically—was what Woolf longed to do in her writing. Smyth wrote for the 
voice and the chorus; she used leitmotifs and Wagner’s concept of the music-drama in an 
attempt to write for the people, not just an élite of music lovers. She had a proclivity for 
repetition and restatement. The Prison, her opera-symphony which directly influenced The 
Years, uses two ancient Greek melodies as well as popular tunes (“The Last Post"). It 1s 
noble, idealistic, and spirited—crying, after suffering, “Now let there be banners and Mu- 
sic!” And Ethel Smyth inscribed the five bars of this line of music to Virginia, ina copy of The 
Prison which she gave her (see the inscription reproduced above).*! Sara’s song, "Red 
Rose, thorny Rose, brave Rose, tawny Rose,” sung all through the novel with variations, is 
sung in the last section, to a shower of rose petals. But Ethel Smyth and Virginia Woolf rec- 
ognized in each other quite contrary spirits, one reason, perhaps, for the strong influence. 

In The Years Woolf has expressed her fear of her friend's violent nature in the less savory 
characteristics of Rose, whose image of herself as “Pargiter of Pargiter’s horse" is similar to 
Dame Ethel's self-image as the daughter of a general in the Royal Artillery. A good friend of 
Emmeline Pankhurst, Dame Ethel was the composer of The March of the Women," battle 


31 Ethel Smyth wrote The Prison at the 
of their friendship (first performance, Queen's Hall Feb 
24 1931, Bach Choir and Sir Adrian Boult). Jt was a 
symphony for soprano and bass-bantone solos, chorus, 
and orchestra and s considered one of her major works 
along with her Mass and her opera The Wreckers. The 
Prison was based on a poem by H. Brewster (1891) and 
the ntle page expresses the theme m the last words of 


Plotmus: “I am stnving to release that which is divine 
in us, and to merge it in the universally divine.” The 
Years makes the same attempt. Whether other readers 
"hear" the novel as an opera another question. (The 
inscribed copy of The Prison ts m the Woolf Collection 
of the Washington State University Library, Pullman, 
Washington.) 
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song of the suffragettes. Imprisoned, she conducted the march from her jail cell with a 
toothbrush. Like Rose Pargiter she became a patriot during the war, supporting the very 
government she had fought, not refusing its honors as Woolf and Margaret Llewelyn-Davies 
did. The odd scene in the novel in which Rose buys violets for Sara, then knocks her against 
a wall (calling her a “damned liar” as Sara later remembers), suggests the combination of 
affection and violence which characterized the friendship of the composer and the novelist. 
Before they met Woolf had admired Smyth from a distance, not only as a great composer 
but as a fiery feminist and forthright autobiographer. Reviewing Streaks of Life (Longmans, 
Green 1921) she remarked upon Ethel Smyth’s “extreme courage and extreme candour” 
and her "astonishing vitality.” 
Dressed in coat and skirt, tie and collar, Miss Smyth looks the militant working professional 
woman—the woman who had shocked the county by jumping fences both of the field and of the 
drawing-room, had written operas, was commonly called “quite mad,” and had friends among the 
Empresses and charwomen.™ 


Strident she could be, but never sentimental ; reading the memoirs Woolf experienced “‘one 
of the pleasures which makes the thought of our own descent into the abyss of age toler- 
able." Later, having courted Dame Ethel's affections, Virginia Woolf found herself, she 
felt, in the clutches of “a giant crab.” And their correspondence, now in the Berg Collection, 
shows them to be mutually admiring and critical. Ethel called Virginia a “frozen falcon” for 
her still, alert way of listening to music and called her “4d for 9d” because “she asks a lot 
and gives a little.”® But the most interesting aspects of their relationship were the younger 
woman's hunger for knowledge about the composition of music and their shared love of 
writing. 

In their letters Woolf always compared her friend to roses, while Smyth compared Woolf 
to a wave. The shower of rose petals over Rose Pargiter in “Present Day” is a tribute to 
Ethel Smyth, and indeed Rose/Ethel seems to represent the Englishwoman “Soul of the 


32 "Ethel Smyth" New Statesman April 23 1921 p 


8o, 82. 
33 She also thought Virginia “arrogant” and “un- 
generous.” (See Christopher St John Ethel Smrytb, Lon- 


you should paint me: nox a thing I often feel—but what 
a revelanon it would be; pamful no doubt but like 


don: Longmans, Green 1959.) Woolf objected to the 
egotism in Smyth’s autobiographical writing, what she 
called “the eldritch shriek,” but said of As Time Went 
On m May 1936, “if I go half way down the road to 
immortality, it will be because my name 1s on your 
title page.” She said that the first volumes “brought me 
to your spintual feet long before I set eyes on your four- 
cornered hat,” and “Tm obsessed with the desire that 


sharp pen, or sword, of Ethel’s genrus . . .” (Ethel 
Smyth 230-31). In July 1940 Woolf wrote that Ethel 
was “thank God, not a finished precious vase, but a 
porous receptacle that sags slightly swells slightly, but 
goes on soaking up the dew, the rain, and whatever else 
falls upon the earth. Isn't that the point of being Ethel 
Smyth?” (235). 
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908” perfectly. Although Kitty and Martin criticize, for “force is always wrong,” Rose has 
the last word, her personal and active courage being one of the things that must have at- 
tracted the confirmed pacifist. 

Aesthetically The Years is a success. Woolf’s tools are so polished and sharpened that 

we are scarcely aware of the work that has made it shimmer with sound and color. Only 
afterward do we apprehend its ethical imperative, its affirmation of the human spirit. For, 
as Clive Bell says of French painting, it has “the maximum of elegance compatible with 
sincerity.” She, like French painters, wanted to give pleasure as long as it was compatible 
with telling the truth. Bell compared Woolf’s style to Constantin Guys’, who found motifs 
for brilliant paintings in the "spectacle of contemporary life." Guys “never condemns, 
satirizes or denounces,” “neither pities, prattles nor approves” ; Bell calls the style the two 
artists share “graphic impressionism."* It is the combination of what Woolf calls “the 
appropriate form” with an austere ethic which gives her fiction its classic stature. She ex- 
plained: 
When we speak of form we mean that certain emotions have been placed in the right relations to 
each other; then that the novelist is able to dispose these emotions and make them tell by methods 
which he inherits, bends to his purpose, models anew, or even invents for himself. Further, that the 
reader can detect these devices, and by so doing will deepen his understanding of the book.” 

The freedom is in the form, then. Our experience of pleasure comes from the artist’s 
hurdling of aesthetic barriers, truthfully orchestrating and painting her feelings about those 
years. In the process then of “detecting these devices” of form, we deepen our understanding 
of the content. This is the kind of aesthetic both Roger Fry and Christopher Caudwell 
would, from their antithetical positions, applaud. The content of this novel happens to be 
as radical as its form. But, as Clive Bell would have pointed out, where the tradition of an 
art over the centuries has been a radical stretching of the form, a series of revolutions, the 
most revolutionary artist is, historically, also the most traditional. The Years will seem to 
future observers of English fiction the most natural novel of the thirties, a classic in the 
English novel of manners and morals which has criticized society in new forms. As Eleanor 
would say, it “fits.” The Years is a red rag and a red flag, a bandage anda banner, plastering 
the wounds of the old world while heralding the birth of a new. 

The Years might well be considered a fictional companion volume to George Danger- 
field’s Strange Death of Liberal England. Dangerfield writes in his preface 
The year 1910 is... . a landmark in English history, which stands out against a peculiar background 
of flame. For it was in 1910 that fires long smouldering in the English spirit suddenly flared up, so 


34 Clive Bell French Painting (NY: Harcourt 1932) 35 "On Re-readmg Novels” The Moment 165-66. 
183-85. 
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that by the end of 1913 Liberal England was reduced to ashes. . . . the true pre-war Liberalism— 
supported, as it still was m 1910, by Free Trade, a majority in Parliament, the ten commandments 
and the illusion of Progress—can never return. It was killed, or killed itself, in 1913." 


Like the social historian, who saw that England’s decline hinged on its failure to deal with 
the rights of women, the rights of the Irish, and the rights of the workers, Woolf weaves the 
same materials into fictional form. (There are also evident parallels with Shaw’s Heartbreak 
House, which the author says he conceived in a house in Sussex where he met Virginia 
Woolf and fell in love with her.)?? The theme of the search for "justice and liberty,” first 
expressed by Delia’s dream of sharing a platform with Pamell, not only recurs with Rose 
battling in the by-elections for women’s rights and with Eleanor and Kitty at their coopera- 
tive committee meetings, but is echoed by individuals and groups from all classes, anti- 
fascists, Rennie the French patriot, Jews, Trafalgar Square orators, the women who defend 
Nicholas’ right to be a homosexual. When North says in the “Present Day” section that all 
they talk about is politics and money, he suggests the deeper theme of the novel, that the 
solutions to the economic and political problems are really social. And although we have 
seen brave attempts at reform, they’ve all been doomed to failure. Eleanor cannot patch up 
all the poor hovels in London; Delia marries the class enemy of Parnell and all he stands for; 
Rose, like many of Mrs Pankhurst’s followers, abandons her feminism for patriotism and 
is knighted for her work in the war. (“She smashed his window,” Martin jeered at her, “and 
then she helped him to smash other people's windows.") The failures are failures to unite ; 
one cause is not enough to change the world. 

In the novel, as in the history of England from 1880 to 1937, the feminists, socialists, 
pacifists, Irish rebels, Jews, anti-fascists, are each fighting separate battles. (“Not black 
shirts, green shirts, red shirts—always posing in the public eye; that’s all poppy-cock."") 
Three Guineas was Virginia Woolf's attempt to articulate a unified intellectual position 
which would connect them all; very few would share her whole vision and its forthright 
attack on the patriarchal family as the origin of all oppression. North sees it: 

This 1s the conspiracy . . . this 1s the steam roller that smoothes, obliterates; rounds into identity; 
rolls into balls. . . . my boy, my girl . . . they were saying. But they're not interested in other people’s 
children, he observed. Only in their own; their own property; their own flesh and blood, which 
they would protect with the unsheathed claws of the primeval swamp, he thought, looking at 


Milly's fat little paws, even Maggie, even she. For she too was talking about my boy, my girl. How 
then can we be civilised, he asked himself? (378) 


36 The Strange Death of Liberal England (NY : Har- 37 Leonard Woolf Begrnnmg Agar 126. 
rison Smith and Robert Haas 1935). 
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If it were a question “of ‘my’ children, of ‘my’ possessions, it would be one rip down the 
belly; or teeth in the soft fur of the throat” (380). Those interlocking bonds between private 
Property and the patriarchal family must be broken, Woolf suggests in the novel and shouts 
in Three Guineas, before we can begin to “live differently." North’s personal solution, to 
"write little books,” is sneered at by his sister Peggy whose life is spent in a hospital patching 
up the bodies of the sick and the hurt. They are all "pargetters," plastering the cracks in the 
house of British culture in one way or another, most of them knowing full well that it will fall 
despite their efforts. The artist is the master plasterer; her materials are whitewash and dung, 
vision and reality. She makes a picture of our life as “cripples in a cave"; her memory is both 
moral and magical; we are made to see the truth of our wretched lives, but to keep on going 
forward despite it. The extraordinary dialectic in the novel between dirt and cleanliness, be- 
tween the man who spits in his bath and the Crosby who scrubs it, the dirty drains of the 
slums and Eleanor’s passionate plumbing of them, the squalor of the streets and the shining 
safety of Eleanor’s high moonlit bathroom, mimics both the artist making order out of chaos 
and the fundamental rhythm of women’s lives. The novel shows us men maxing money, 
making war, making love, making books, and making a colossal mess—and women cleaning 
up after them. Only a woman like Virginia Woolf could conceive of the metaphor of the artist 
as charwoman to the world. Not that she is in the least sentimental about charwomen; 
Crosby is as much at fault for making Martin feel like God as Martin is for playing God. 
In “Royalty” Woolf prophetically remarked on 

the most insidious and dangerous of current snobberies, which is making the workers into Kings; 
[it] has invested the slum, the mine, and the factory with the old glamour of the palace, so that, as 
modern fiction shows, we are beginning to escape, by picturing the lives of the poor and day- 
dreaming about them, from the drudgery, about which there is no sort of glamour, of being our- 


selves.” 


Woolf did not bring to a conclusion her portrait of the downward spiral of British life until 
the mid-nineteen-thirties, the time of the “Present Day” section. I find it odd that both 
Quentin Bell and Leonard Woolf used the images of “twilight” and “hell” when writing of 
their own experience of living through this period and yet neither saw that Virginia Woolf 
had immortalized that twilight, that hell, in The Years. 


Newberry Library 


38 “Royalty” (1939) The Moment 233-34. 
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The Central Building 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


Two HUNDRED YEARS OF SCIENCE: American contributions to the development of science 
over the past two hundred years are depicted in an exhibition of books, papers, and illustrative 
materials from the Science and Technology Research Center. The display ranges from the works 
of Benjamin Franklin to recent Mars exploration and includes important inventors such as Edison 
and Morse and pioneers of the automotive industry and of rocketry and atomic research; through 
December 31 1976. FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


Maps ON Boox JACKETS: Varied uses of the cartographer’s art are shown in dust jackets for 
fiction and non-fiction, including works of biography, travel, history, and political theory ; Septem- 
ber 27 through December 15 1976. FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


NEW YORK IN 1776: A CALENDAR OF EVENTS: A major exhibition of rare first-hand records 
of this year of rebellion and battle, most of which were either written or printed in New York in 
1776, to reconstruct what the day-to-day life of New Yorkers in 1776 was like. On display are hand- 
written diaries and letters (Ethan Allan’s journal of his captivity during the winter of 1776 reports 
the inhuman conditions of prisoners of war in New York), original drawings, such as Archibald 
Robertson’s drawings of the Battle of New York in mid-September, prints and maps, field manuals 
actually carried by British and American soldiers in 1776, books, newspapers (the first New York 
newspaper printing of the Declaration of Independence), broadsides (New Yorkers were forbidden 
to communicate with the British warships in the harbor, in a broadside from Major-General Put- 
nam), and political pamphlets; through November 13 1976. MAIN LOBBY 


AMERICAN PERSPECTIVE: Original art and ephemera from the Library’s collections, by Ameri- 
can artists or having to do with America, including paintings by Gilbert Stuart and J. S. Copley; 
Asher B. Durand’s “Kindred Spirits" ; George Catlin’s drawings of North American Indians; Wins- 
low Homer’s wood engravings for sheet music; watercolor and gouache drawings for cigarette 
cartons; and travel diaries, with drawings, kept by early visitors to this country; mid-November 
1976 through February 28 1977. MAIN LOBBY AND SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


AMERICAN VIEWS: PROSPECTS AND VISTAS: Notable prints and drawings depicting the 
growth of the Amencan nation—panoramic views of settlements and cities and of its natural 
wonders, and visual documentation of dramatic moments in its history—primarily from the I. N. 
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Phelps Stokes and Amos F. Eno Collections of the Library’s Prints Division, to mark the joint publi- 
cation, by the Library and Viking Press, of the book of the same title; October 18 through mid- 
November 1976. SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


1876, THE CENTENNIAL Y BAR: Documents, maps, and photographs from the Manuscripts and 
Archives Division depict the events of the United States’ first Centennial year, including the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, the Tilden-Hays disputed Presidential election, the end of Re- 
construction and the rise of the Ku Klux Klan, Custer’s Last Stand, and the activities of radical 
groups of the period such as the New Harmony commune; October 15 1976 through March 31 
1977. SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


ERNEST HASKELL 1876-1925: A retrospective exhibition on the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Haskell’s birth. Works shown include etchings, posters, and lithographs, some of which were given 
to the Prints Division by the artist's daughter, Mrs Josephine Haskell Aldndge. Also on view: 
prints by John Marin, John Taylor Arms, John Sloan, and other contemporaries of Haskell; july 
20 through October 31 1976. THIRD FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 


AMERICAN WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS IN THE NEw YORK PuBLIC LIBRARY: 
Mary Cassatt, James McNeil Whistler, Benjamin West, John Singer Sargent, Thomas Nast, A. B. 
Frost, George Luks, and Reginald Marsh are among the artists whose work is represented; mid- 
November through February 28 1977. THIRD FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 


WHITMAN CELEBRATES THE CENTENNIAL: A Bicentennial tribute to the poet who sang of 
America. On display are his own copies of the two-volume set of Leaves of Grass and Two Rivulets 
which he had issued for the Centennial, a copy of Spectmen Days containing a talk he gave on 
Thomas Paine, whom he admired, and a large portrait photograph of Whitman taken in the 18708; 
through December 31 1976. THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


“LE COURTISAN GROTESQUE”: A modern folio-sized de luxe edition (from the Spencer Col- 
lection) of Cramail’s seventeenth-century story, with fifteen large color etchings by Miró, number 
thirty-four of one hundred ten copies printed (Paris 1974), and signed by the artist and by the 
typographer, Iliazd; October x through December 31 1976. THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


PRINTMAKING IN AMERICA: EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES: A selection of 
important works from the holdings of the Prints Division, including a rare impression of the plan of 
the Battle of Lake George (1755) by Thomas Johnston, the earliest representation of an histoncal 
event engraved in America; and works by Paul Revere, Cornelius Tiebout, F. O. C. Darley, Winslow 
Homer, and Currier & Ives; through December 31 1976. STOKES GALLERY, THIRD FLOOR 


ARRIVALS IN THE BERG COLLECTION, 1973-1975: A potpourri of books and manuscripts 
added to the Collection during the last three years, from the English Romantic poet John Clare to 
the contemporary American poet Cid Corman, with emphasis on the four major archives acquired: 
the papers of the Gotham Book Mart (and its founder Frances Steloff and the Joyce Soaety), and of 
the writers Glenway Wescott, May Sarton, and Kathleen Millay; September 27 1976 through 
February 11 1977.* ROOM 318 (BERG COLLECTION) 


` Portfolio available ($4.00 by mail). 
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UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAIN LOBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847-1926. 
Permanent exhibition. 

WALT WHITMAN THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, manuscripts, 
letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON [RVING THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first editions, 
manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


THE New Yorx PUBLIC LIBRARY AT LINCOLN CENTER 
The Library & Museum of the Performing Arts 
irri Amsterdam Avenue 


Shelby Cullom Davis Museum 


FREDERICK FEHL: PHOTOGRAPHER OF THE PERFORMING ARTS: Black-and-white photo- 
graphs capturing the artistry and drama of the performing arts in a variety of media, the majority 
of them in ballet, including the New York City Ballet and the Ballets Russes, as well as in opera and 
theatre, and portraits of musicians and composers; March 4 through mid-October 1976. 
AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
KunT WEILL AND LOTTE LENYA: Photographs, playbills, record albums, and memorabilia 
documenting their careers, both together and separately, in Europe and America, with emphasis 
on Threepenny Opera, Mahagonny, and Happy End; November x 1976 through January 15 1977. 
AMSTERDAM GALLERY 
Cuorus Linge EXTENDED: Photographs by Herbert Migdoll from the award-winning musical 
Chorus Line, and, also by Mr Migdoll, unique photographic color collages; October 1 through 


December 31 1976. AMSTERDAM MINI-GALLERY 
POINT LOBOS AND YELLOWSTONE Park: Black-and-white landscape photographs by Harvey 
Lloyd; October 1 through December 31 1976. PLAZA ENTRANCE 


STAGE DESIGNS AND THE RUSSIAN AVANT-GARDE, 1911-1929: Drawings, watercolors, 
and gouache paintings by Constructivist artists, including Exter, Malevich, Rodchenko, Tatlin, 
Popova, and Gontcharova, who worked in Russia during the Revolutionary period, from the col- 
lection of Nikita D. Lobanov; September 14 through November 14 1976. MAIN GALLERY 
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COLUMBIAN GEMS: AMERICAN MUSICAL RARITIES IN THE New York Pustic Li- 
BRARY: A major exhibition of 150 items from the Music Division, primarily early published music 
in book and sheet form, some of it Colonial, and music manuscripts of American composers, from 
Gottschalk to John Cage, with a selection of drawings, letters, programs, and cancatures. First 
editions of patriotic songs such as “The Star Spangled Banner” and “Dixie,” nineteen early tune 
books of various churches, including the Shakers, and sheet music illustrated by Winslow Homer 
and James McNeil Whistler are on view; October 5 1976 through January 22 1977. 

VINCENT ASTOR GALLERY 


POLITICAL CONVENTIONS ON STAGE AND SCREEN: Photographs, scripts, programs, and 
other material documenting the way the national American political conventions have been de- 
picted in plays, films, and television shows; July 11 through December 31 1976. 

THEATRE COLLECTION, READING ROOM 


THE CORNELL-MCCLINTIC Room: Onginal drawings by Al Frueh, caricaturist for the New 
Yorker, of Cornell and McClintic productions; window cards; portraits, photographs of Guthrie 
McClintic and Katharine Cornell, and scenes from their shows; on permanent view. 

THEATRE COLLECTION 


COPLAND FOR THE THEATRE: An exhibition honoring Aaron Copland, the eminent New 
York-bom composer, on his seventy-fifth birthday, and focusing on his work for the various 
branches of the theatrical world—his ballet, opera, and film scores, incidental music for plays, and 
music for radio and television. Several of the composer’s original manuscripts are on view, including 
the pencil score of the early, unproduced ballet Grogh, composed in Paris from 1922 to 1925. Docu- 
ments, photographs, letters, and programs are also on display; November 14 1975 through De- 
cember 1976. MUSIC DIVISION 


IsADORA DUNCAN: An Isadora Duncan costume and other memorabilia from the Irma Duncan 
Collection; on permanent view. DANCE COLLECTION 


SCHOMBURG CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN BLACK CULTURE 
103 West 135th Street 


PAUL ROBESON (1898-1976): Playbills, sheet music, programs, photographs, and other mem- 
orabilia on the life of the great actor, singer, athlete, and civil libertanan; through October 1976. 


Bucks OF AMERICA BANNER: A reproduction of the banner presented to the Company of Black 
Troops from Massachusetts by John Hancock (ca. 1779) for outstanding service in the Revolu- 
tionary War. This banner is one of four copies commissioned in 1975 for presentation to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and President Gerald Ford; through December 1976. 


On permanent display in the main reading room: a varied collection of West and Central African 
art, including masks, carved statues, head pieces, sculpture, and a very unusual two-faced carving— 
an Ekoi Janus head; paintings and sculptures by Afro-American and African artists; and examples 
of weapons from the Eric de Kolb Collection of Afncan Arms. ‘ 
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DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


“Paper Measures,” paintings and sculpture by Clair Hague Moore, October 1-29 1976; “Poem 
Paintings,” poems by John Tagliabue with watercolors and silk screen paintings by his artist-wife, 
Grace Tagliabue, November 1-30; “Japanese Prints,” a rare collection of wood block prints on 
loan from the Ukiyo-E Society of America, December 1-31. MAIN READING ROOM 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


‘Haitian Primitive Art”: A presentation by Norgelia Bazile, September 29 through October 16 
1976; prize-winning oil paintings by children of the Harlem Hospital Psychiatric Ward, October 20 
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High School in Manhattan, December 4 through 29. 
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FRONT MATTER 


Obscure but Not Mute 


‘What accounts for our sudden sentimentality 
over the lives of obscure women ?” asks Diane 
Menagh, who proceeds to entertain us (see the 
first article below) with an unsentimental but 
absorbing examination of the documentary 
remains of an obscure but eloquent niece of 
Fanny Burney*—whose papers and letters have 
come to the light of day in the “attic” of the 
Berg Collection, among others. Professor 
Menagh’s method and her introductory 
analysis of the problem in biography which it 
attacks are both exemplary. We welcome 
further studies in this genre. 


Constructing Thinker 


John Hayman, dipping into three unpublished 
notebooks of John Ruskin's, is able to detect 
and demonstrate a little-noticed facet of che 
mind of the thinker who wrote The Stones of 
Venice (1851-53). Ruskin’s self-education in 
the builder's art gave him a sense of “‘con- 
structive necessity” rather more basic than 


"READERS' INQUIRY: We are preparing a critical 
edition of the correspondence of Dr Charles Burney, 
musicologist and friend of Dr Johnson. If any reader 
knows of the existence of a letter or letters written by 
or to or concerning Dr Burney that are not included 
in Joyce Hemlow’s Catalogue of the Burney Family 
Correspondence 1749-1878 (The New York Public 
Library & McGill-Queen’s Univ Press 1971) we 
would greatly appreciate his letting us know about it. 

S KLIMA and A. RIBEIRO 
Department of English, McGill University 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


could be deduced from knowing merely that 
he played as a boy with a toy-brick model of 
London Bridge. (See page 345.) 


A Photographic First, for Us 


In our current exhibition in the Fifth Avenue 
lobby and in Julia VanHaaften’s essay and 
catalogue in this issue, *Onginal Sun Pic- 
tures," we have assembled the most extensive 
information ever presented concerning original 
photographs published as illustrations in 
printed works—the first concerning those 
hidden within the books in this Library's 
research collections, or in any library's, for 
that matter. In the past few years there has 
been a resurgence of interest in photography 
and its history: here are to be found the early 
treasures of the fathers, and the mothers, of 
the art, from Talbot’s early calotypes to the 
first published work of the Photo-Secessionists 
in Camera Notes (edited by Stieglitz). 


Our Woolf Issue Colors Still Flying 


The far-flying symbolic implications of the 
colors of red and gold surrounding the photo- 
graphic sepia of the “Family” picture on the 
cover of our Winter “Virginia Woolf Issue” 
are now spelled out in Jane Marcus’ “Notes” 
in the present issue— which also explore the 
function of the lyric “overtures” to each 
chapter and of the sheep motif. In other notes 
Marcus comments on the “‘two enormous 
chunks” which were reproduced within Grace 
Radin’s article in the Woolf Issue, and she 
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shows how as Woolf wrote The Years she 
drew upon the lives and works of Olive 
Schreiner, Margaret Llewelyn-Davies, and 
Mrs Humphry Ward (whose portraits 
accompany the article). 


Recent Publication : Con Spirito" 


Number Two in our Americana Collection 
Music Series, The Little Book of Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk : Seven Previously Un- 
published Piano Pieces, edited by Richard 
Jackson and Neil Ratliff of the Music Division, 
has been published jointly by the Library and 
Continuo Music Press, Inc. Though modestly 
titled, The Little Book has already generated 
interest and excitement—including a very 
spirited concert by Seymour Bernstein and a 
recording of three of the pieces, on Angel 
Records, by Leonard Pennario. The piano 
pieces in this book constitute the first “new” 
Gottschalks to be published since the 1870s 
and since the modern consolidation of 
Gottschalk’s reputation as one of the major 
nineteenth-century American composers. 
Famous and infamous in his lifetrme for his 
virtuoso pianism and his unconventional 
personality, he is now recognized as a Ro- 
mantic composer who pioneered in incorpo- 
rating ethnic motifs— Creole, Spanish, Carib- 
bean, and Afro-American—into classical 
genres. Gilbert Chase, in a bricf Preface, 
describes the blending in Gottschalk's music 
of his French and pan-American heritage. 
The pieces in The Little Book were com- 
posed over a period of more than a decade 
but were brought together as a set in the 
manuscript here reproduced in facsimile and 
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transcribed and edited in a performing edi- 
tion. The set of seven pieces, each numbered 
by the composer and written on small oblong 
sheets of uniform size, consists of a Romance 
in Gottschalk's best “Dying Poet" manner; a 
Ballade (1853); two grand polkas de concert; 
the legendary Chanson du Gitano (1852), once 
thought lost; a brief Caribbean danza; and an 
unorthodox mazurka, one of his most sophisti- 
cated pieces. The manuscripts have been in 
the Library's Music Division since 1947. 

Ruchard Jackson, who supplies the Intro- 
duction and a musical analysis of each piece, 
15 Head of the Americana Collection; in 1973 
he compiled Piano Music of Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk: The Principal Works, having 
served as editorial advisor for the complete 
reprint edition of the composer's published 
music 1n 1969, as also for the Library’s edition 
of The Collected Works of Scott Joplin, 
Number One in the Americana series. Neil 
Ratliff, co-editor and technical annotator of 
The Little Book, is a librarian in the Music 
Division and a performing pianist and harpsi- 
chordist who has published many arncles in 
musicology, ranging from German music 
bibliography to Greek folk music. 

The Little Book of Louis Moreau 
Gottschalk (96 pages, 6 illus + 33 p fac- 
simile) is available in a paperbound edition at 
$12.50 and a clothbound edition at $20.00 at 
the Library's Main Lobby and Lincoln Center 
Sales Shops. Mail orders should be addressed 
to Continuo Music Press, Inc., Sole Agent: 
Alexander Broude, Inc., 225 West 57th Street, 
New York, NY 10019. 


Lives of the Obscure: I 
DIANE MENAGH 


The Life of Marianne Francis 


With an Account of Her Letters to Mrs Piozzi, 
an Old Friend of the Family 


Lis LITERARY WORLD has recently been flooded with the lives and letters 
of obscure women. Attics have been ransacked for old portraits and for trunks filled with 
letters and commonplace books, deeds and diaries, any tangible trace of our self-effacing 
female ancestors. What accounts for our sudden sentimentality over the lives of obscure 
women? Virginia Woolf wrote in a passage on the “life of women": “J am talking of 
the common life which is the real life and not of the little separate lives which we live as 
individuals. 

Fifty years later women have set out to study the “‘little separate lives" of obscure in- 
dividuals for the sake of the common life. The communion of these lives involves their dif- 
ferences as well as their similarities ; we visit the portrait gallery of our ancestors not only to 
find the familiar family noses and chins, but also to find the unique crooked tooth in Aunt 
Mary, or thesquint in Aunt Sarah, so surprising in a member of our family. 

Once we've hung the favorite ancestor portrait above the mantel, we rummage through 
the trunk filled with old manuscripts. What is it we seek, and what do we find ? If our search 
is for the facts, the external details of an individual's life, it will prove a simple task: a 
baptismal certificate, marriage record, some inherited jewelry, and an old laundry list are all 
the data we arc likely to accumulate. We will find no faded academic degrees, charters for 
land, or notes for sermons. When we come across traces of the external activity of women— 
whether that endeavor was learning Greek or riding a horse—we usually marvel with Dr 
Johnson not that a thing was done well but that it was done at all. Although our research 


i Virginia Woolf A Room of One's Own (NY: Harcourt 1929) 198 
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reveals an occasional Pope Joan masquerading in men’s clothing in order to lead a church, 
a country, or an army, it also confirms our knowledge that most clergymen and members of 
parliament, bankers and academics, sailors and statesmen are what history declares them to 
be, men. Whatever the future may hold, in the past it is men who have lived the life of fact 
on a grand scale, men who have conducted external activity in the public sphere of society. 

Most women have lived in the private sphere of houses, and husbands, and, with luck, 
some inherited money. Needlepoint and writing are the kinds of external activities which 
can be cultivated in the private sphere, and many a sampler or novel illustrates that women 
have been busy at home. An arbitrarily constricted factual existence has not always defeated 
the imagination. The English domestic novel testifies to women’s heritage of a rich, imagina- 
tive, inner life of fancy and affections. Sarah Harriet Burney, daughter of the demanding Dr 
Burney by his marriage to Elizabeth Allen, wrote a novel entitled The Romance of Private 
Life (3 vols, 1839) ; the title of her work might be a subutle to a history of women’s novels. 
The protection of the private sphere has allowed women to indulge romantic visions unen- 
cumbered by the realistic distractions of the public life; the demands of the private sphere 
have encouraged women to cultivate “feminine sensibility,” to nurture the imaginative life 
of feelings and personal relations. 

Given the chance to cultivate a broad factual life or a deep imaginative one, women may 
have been given the better part. However, the factual life and the imaginative life need each 
other. In Frank Brady’s article “Fact and Factuality in Literature,” he writes: “the imagina- 
tive orders the factual; the factual sustains the imaginative. They are inextricably con- 
nected.”? 

Realistic and romantic, factual and imaginative forces need each other in life as well as 
literature. A surfeit of factual distractions ın the public sphere endangers the imaginative 
life; a paucity of factual material in the private sphere also enervates the inner life of the 
imagination. 

With no sound material to sustain the conversation by the hearth fire, it drifts toward 
idle gossip and ghost stories. The unfocused fears which surface in the gothic novel are part 
of the heritage of women’s common life; it is small wonder a woman wrote Frankenstein. 
Although we are grateful for Frankenstein, we regret other imaginative visions lost or 
rendered absurd because they never meshed with the sustaining force of factuality. Jane 
Austen, of course, achieved a happy synthesis of the realistic and romantic within the private 
sphere; we are fascinated by her characters as the factual and imaginative forces in their 


2 Frank Brady “Fact and Factuality in Literature” and Philip Young (University Park: Pennsylvania State 
m Directions in Literary Criticism ed Stanley Wemtraub Univ Press 1973) 
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lives temper, inspire, control, and create them. Too often, however, a limited private sphere 
has denied women a substantive factual life, and thus has deprived their imaginative life of 
significant material. Among the manuscripts of the obscure, the letters of young women, 
sometimes schoolgirls, have enjoyed particular populanty, perhaps because these letters 
were written in the early years of the subject’s life before the factual could constrict the 
imaginative life. Often, however, we read on through a correspondence in horror as we 
observe lively fancy drift into gothic terror or genuine affection turn to cloying worship, all 
for the want of a full factual world to harness the imagination, a realistic context for the ex- 
pression of feeling. Our correspondent could create the imaginative life, but she could not 
control the factual one. Like many a romantic heroine, she is at the mercy of her circum- 
stances. 

Our reasons for reading the letters of the obscure, then, are manifold. We read letters 
found in attics and old writing desks for the same reasons we read a friend’s—for instruction 
and amusement, for gossip and diversion, for unique insights as well as commonplace ob- 
servations. We attempt to rescue the “little separate lives,” or particular histories, from 
oblivion for the sake of the common life as well as the individual. As we reconstruct the 
“little separate lives,” certainly we are curious about the facts, but quickly we learn they are 
scanty. Our interest turns toward our subject’s imaginative life and her gallant struggle to 
sustain 1t. 

Marianne Francis, granddaughter of Dr Burney and niece of Fanny Burney, lived one of 
the little separate lives which illustrates the nature of our curiosity about the lives of the 
obscure ** It is the fact of her family—she was a Burney—that prompts us to climb the stairs 
to the attic, or in this case the John Rylands Library, to rummage through her letters. The 
factual relationship makes us inquisitive, and our initial interest focuses on her external life. 

Even in the Burney family the "factual" life of Marianne Francis was, like the life of the 
poet Imlac and the lives of most English girls of her ume, little diversified by extraordinary 
events. She was born in 1790, the third child of Charlotte, sister of Fanny Burney, and 
Clement Francis, a surgeon and medical officer of the East India Company. Her father died 
when she was two. Six years later Marianne's mother married Ralph Broome, author of 
Stmkin’s Letters and other political pamphlets. One son was born of this second marriage. 
Ralph Broome died in 1805, but before his death he became insane and was given to fits of 
rage. To treat his madness during his dying days his wife brought him to Bath. There 
Marianne Francis met Mrs Piozzi in the spring of 1805. After Broome's death the family 


2a See the “Bio-Bibliographical Note” at the end of this article. 
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returned to London and Marianne began a lifelong correspondence with Mrs Piozzi. Mari- 
anne’s mother enjoyed a more limited income as the widow Broome than she had as the 
widow Francis, and the terms of their father’s will dictated that the children would not 
receive their inheritance, a considerable sum, until they attained their majority at twenty- 
one. Under significant financial strain the family lived in a series of boarding houses in 
London and Richmond. Marianne Francis’ sister Charlotte, later the editor of Fanny 
Burney’s letters, married Henry Barrett in 1807, and the sisters began a regular correspon- 
dence. Her brother Clement went to sea to pass the time until he was twenty-one, but a weak 
constitution forced him to return to land and he worked in a London banking firm until 
1811, when his inheritance allowed him to attend Cambridge, where he distinguished him- 
self as a scholar and studied to be a clergyman.? 

Charlotte Broome wrote to her sister, Madame d'Arblay, in 1809 to boast of Marianne, 
her third child, and another bright and spirited Burney: 
My other Dartar Marianne, is fat and robust, and looks pretty when she is Drest, but in general she 
does not seem to know what she has on. She is very merry, although very studious, for she has con- 
trived to poke out, for her amusement, enough of Italian, German and Spanish to read any Book 
she wishes. She has a Genius for Music, and I have a Grand Piano on which she plays the most 
difficult music with much success, she who composes and plays a little extempore— she doats upon 


study, and has such a thirst after knowledge, that, had she been a Boy, she would have made a most 
capital fellow of a College.* (r8 May 1809). 


Marianne's musician grandfather testified to her ability to “dash away" likea Burney on the 
piano: "She may perhaps be styled a bravura player. But her courage and perseverance in 
attacking difficulties of every kind, is unparalleled, so that in spite of my civility to her 
countenance, I pronounce her to be a monster.” He also set forth her other claims to atten- 
tion: “She is in correspondence with Mrs. Piozzi, and a universal linguist as far as French, 
Italian, German, Latin, a little Greek, etc." He insists she surpasses ‘‘all the parsons and 
other learned men at Bath" (ro May 1810).5 Madame d’Arblay wrote: “All agree she is a 

3 The facts of Marianne Francis’ life were amassed 
from the collecnons of Burney, Young, and Piozz 
manuscripts in The New York Public Library (here- 


after, NYPL), the Brush Library (BL), and the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. The provisions of Cle- 


his wife, Charlotte. The bulk of the estate—rather con- 
siderable—was to be invested m public stocks and 
securities on behalf of the children. Upon attaming his 
majonty, Clement inherited ten thousand pounds and 
Mananne and Charlotte five thousand each. The Public 


ment Francis’ (ca. 1744 - 1792) will were such that his 
son Clement durmg his minority was to recerve one 
hundred pounds per annum. Since the will was drawn 
1 Mar 1792, some six months before his birth, Clement 
was not designated by name. Equal bequests were made 
to the daughters, Charlotte and Mananne, as well as to 


Record Office file number of the will (proved on 22 Dec 
1792) is PROM11/1226/F. 607. 

4 BL, Add mss, Eger. 3693. 

5 Charlotte Barrett to Fanny Bumey d'Arblay, 
Osborn Collection, Beinecke Library, Yale University. 
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prodige, though some with praise, some with wonder” (ro Dec 1812). Throughout her 
journal Mrs Piozzi refers to Marianne Francis as "clever" and “curious.” Friends and re- 
lations concur in their assessment of the studious, brilliant girl. 

Marianne's mother noted most of the traits and interests which were to weave their way 
through Marianne's life. Marianne remained robust and was always given to long walks, 
but apparently she did not remain fat, as Marianne's friend, the agriculturalist Arthur 
Young, referred in later years to her “light and agile frame." Marianne's indifference to 
dress intensified, as did her wit and studiousness. Literature and music remained serious 
interests in her life. Only one theme in the life of Marianne is absent in her mother's early 
portrait ; there is no hint of the piety and evangelical zeal that later absorbed all her physical 
energies in philanthropic work and sapped her spiritual strength in severe devotions. In 
years to come Marianne's mother would complain that not content to go to heaven herself, 
Marianne wished the family to go too. Her sister would be saddened that Marianne lent 
credence to the apostolic voices of Henry Irving’s congregation. But all that was in the future. 
Atthe time of her mother's letter Marianne was inclined neither to excessive credulity nor to 
painful piety. The letters she wrote in her early twenties are lively and observant and reveal 
a wit quick to mock all forms of pretension and extravagant behavior. 

Marianne Francis was also intrigued by society and enjoyed a good story. Among her 
manuscripts is an undated novel fragment. It is worthwhile to include the preserved frag- 
ment, because, as it turns out, it reveals more about the author than her heroine, Louisa: 
“What Building 1s that ?” said Louisa to Miss Staines, as they rode through the Forestof___, struck 
with the appearance of an old Castle in that romantic spot, almost hid by the thick foliage of the 
venerable trees which surrounded it. Few besides herself would have seen, and perhaps nobody else, 
observed, it. But possessed naturally of the most lively imagination and unextinguishable curiosity, 
from a constant habit of enquiring into every thing, it had become almost impossible for her to let 
the smallest circumstance pass unnoticed. Louisa’s Mother was one of those good people who think 
knowledge for a woman, and eloquence for a dumb man almost equally necessary. Had she lived, 
this disposition of her daughter would have been probably checked, if not subdued: but she died 
before her ideal could have been understood or her Principles remembered. Mr.____, exactly the 
reverse in his opinions, (as Husbands and Wives generally are,) was delighted to see in his child, the 
very disposition which he remembered, when young, in himself. Far from repulsing, he gave it every 
encouragement, and constantly answered, with unwearied patience, the innumerable inquiries 
which were incessantly made. Louisa, at any rate, if she acquired a troublesome habit, attained 


6 NYPL, Berg Collection, Bumey papers, Fanny from Arthur Young to Marianne Francis are in the Berg, 
Burney d’Arblay to Monsieur d'Arblay. Collecnon. Further references to these letters are cited 
7 NYPL, Berg Collection, Burney papers, Arthur by date in the text. 
Young to Marianne Franas, 11 Oct 1814. All the letters 
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informaton this way. There was, however, a peice which she had yet to learn; that all had not, as 
her father, the same willingness and capability to satisfy her. Educated at home not under the care of 
a Governess, but the direction of her Parent, she had attained her 18th year without ever separating 
herself, for more than a week, from him. The time was however at last arrived when they were to be 
long parted. Called by his affairs abroad, Mr... was obliged to leave his child in England, and 
during his absence to confide to the care of Lady Staines, whom he had long known, and could se- 
curely trust. This lady had seen much of the world—had tasted its vanities and its sorrows. She was 
one of those who did “marry in haste and repent at leisure." At one and twenty she came to London 
to see and be seen; while engaged in a vortex of dissipation, she gave her hand to Lord Staines; nor 
ull his death nine years after, did she enjoy either comfort tranquility or peace. When that event took 
place, she reured with the wreck of an immense fortune, and an only daughter, into the country. 
Satiated with the splendour of a town life, and unable to engage in it 1f she had desired, with the 
same éclat as formerly, she devoted herself to the education of her child, who was a year older than 
Louisa and in this retirement, Mr. had become acquainted with her. The acquisition of the 
society of Louisa was a pleasure to which she looked forward with real delight, as a companion for 
her daughter, and an amusement to herself. With a heavy heart Mr. embraced his child, who 
tll now had hardly known what sorrow was, and when she had got into the carriage which Lady 
Staines had sent with her daughter to fetch her, watched tll he could see it no longer, and listened to 
the sound of the wheels, with more earnestness, than to the finest music he had ever heard.* 








The novel-fragment of a girl in Regency London might have evolved into a far more sophis- 
ticated and entertaining exploration of women's role in society than Mary Wollstonecraft's 
polemical Vindication of the Rights of Women it might have read like a feminist version of 
Evelina. The prose fragment also is tinged with a scepticism and sensationalism which might 
have offended the author of Evelina. Why did Marianne abort this project? Were the 
scepticism and sensationalism in her nature, which one finds confirmed in her correspon- 
dence, too strong to indulge in print? Would Louisa have discovered something that Evelina 
had overlooked, or would Louisa merely have ridden in the same carriage as the older 
heroine only to arrive at the same destination by the same route ? The changes in society since 
Evelina had been abroad seem to have given Louisa less mobility, not more, so what new 
regions might Marianne and her heroine have explored? We wonder about Marianne’s 
state of mind as she abandoned her project . . . but we are drifting away from our initial task. 
Our first obligation is to gather the data of the outer life. Our curiosity is drifting to the inner 
life, and we had intended to stick to the facts. 

The decade of 1811-21 saw Marianne’s entrance into the world; she came into her 
majority, her inheritance, and a host of new friends. She had a number of suitors: Mr Gillon, 


8 The fragment of Marianne Francis’ novel 1s m the Barrett Collection of the Brush Library catalogued under 
Add. mss, Eger 3707 
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a wealthy neighbor; Frederic Doveton, a Classical scholar; Charles Shephard, Mrs Piozzi’s 
lawyer; John Garratt, a minister; Captain Pakenham, a friend of William Wilberforce, and 
a few about whom it is hard to be factual as they move flirtatiously but evasively through the 
manuscripts. Marianne never married. She met Arthur Young, the renowned agriculturalist 
and evangelical convert, at his home, Bradfield Hall, in 1810. Like Mrs Piozzi, Arthur Young 
was fifty years older than Marianne and continued a correspondence with her until his death. 
Young was going blind, and Marianne served as his amanuensis and lived at Bradfield Hall 
at various intervals from this time on. All her life she maintained regular habits of study and 
exercise and meditation; Young's daughter described what came to be the ritual of Mari- 
anne's visits with Young: 

When at Bradfield Hall she [Marianne Francis] sleeps over the servant's hall with a packthread 
round her wrist, passed through the keyhole which he pulls at 4 or 5 times till he awakens her, when 
she gets up and accompanies him in a 2 hrs. walk on the turnpike road to some cottage or other, 
and they take milk at some farmhouse, and she distributes tracts (religious ones) and questions the 
people and catechizes them. They return at 1/2 past6, as that ıs the hour Mr. St. Croix (his secretary) 
gets up, who finds it quite enough to read about 2 hrs. before breakfast. After breakfast, they all 
three adjourn to the library till 1, when Mr. St. Croix takes his walk for an hr. She and my father 
read and write or walk till 3. She has a table and a chair filled with books in all languages, as she 
reads in every language every day to keep them up, Greck, Laun, Italian, Hebrew, Arabic, German, 
Spanish, French, etc.* (1818) 

Marianne was twenty-two years old in 1812 ; that year she travelled to Ireland with her 
friend Anna (Blanquiere) Kirkwall, met her celebrated Aunt d'Arblay for the first time, and 
was introduced to William Wilberforce at Kensington Gore. Within a year Marianne was 
serving as secretary and translator for Wilberforce and Classical tutor to his children. 
Through him she came to know most of the Evangelicals, including Hannah More of Barlay 
Wood and the Thorntons of Battersea Rise. She became actively engaged in the work of the 
Evangelicals, founded schools for children and adults, visited workhouses and prisons, and 
befriended the new rector of Richmond, the Reverend Samuel Whitlock Gandy. During this 
busy decade Marianne maintained her studies, corresponded with her brother Clem, now 
at Cambridge, and her sister Charlotte, now the mother of five children. Only one signifi- 
cant sorrow seems to have clouded this time—the death of Marianne's step-brother “Dolph” 
in 1817—but Dolph’s death foreshadowed more somber facts. 

After Marianne obtained a home of her own at Kingston-upon-Thames in 1827, which 


9 For the letter from Mary Young to Arthur Young, Jr, see Arthur Young Autobiography ed M B Edwards 
(London: Smith, Elder 1898) 472 
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she described as a "settled abode” full of books and musical instruments, she composed and 
sold original hymns. One of the most popular hymns, used in carved wooden music boxes, 
was entitled *Away with Melancholy." About this time Marianne wrote to her sister of 
playing the organ one night from ten in the evening until the candles had burned low in their | 
sockets and daylight had come in at the windows (1832).1° Despite her passion for music this 
does not reflect the disciplined Marianne we have discovered to date. Her nocturnal concert, 
like her visits to Henry Irving’s congregation where those inspired prophesied the Second 
Coming, has the air of distracted consolation. 

Indeed, the time when Marianne Francis was in her thirties was a sad, almost desperate 

decade for her. Arthur Young had died in 1820; Mrs Piozzi, in 1821. Marianne, who had 
always enjoyed abounding good health, began to be subject to bilious attacks and rheuma- 
tism. Her servant of many years became ill and had to return home. The Christian Guardian 
misprinted Marianne's proposal for her favorite charity, care for the gypsies. Marianne’s 
schools and plans for incorporating poor people into the Richmond congregation prospered, 
but progress was slow. Fund-raising for these projects taxed her energies, and her intense 
work in the schools left little time for her beloved music and literature. Marianne's brother- 
in-law, Henry Barrett, accumulated bills he could not pay and sent them along in a confused 
heap to her. She sorted them out and paid them. After years of prolonged illness Marianne's 
brother Clement died of tuberculosis in 1829. Her mother required care, intermittently 
forcing Marianne to leave her Richmond home and take up London lodgings. Her sister 
Charlotte travelled to Italy in a vain attempt to save her daughter Henrietta from death by 
tuberculosis. Before the travellers returned, Marianne died at Kingston in March 1832. Her 
remains were interred in the main aisle of All Saints’ Church at Kingston-upon-Thames on 5 
April 1832. These were the arrangements in her will for her burial: 
As soon as I am dead I wish to lie quietly on my Bed untouched no laying out for ten days: and 
then being wrapped wound m the sheets on which I die on the eleventh day after my death I wish 
to be put into a coffin the lid of which is not to be put on or fastened down till a fortnight after 
my death and not then till after two of the most respectable Medical Men in the place have sworn 
that corruption is too far advanced for life possibly to return." (22 Jan 1830) 

Even allowing for the widespread fear in the eighteenth century of being buried alive, 
what accounts for the austerity of these arrangements? We can no longer restrain our 
curiosity about motives. The facts are simple and straightforward, but the details of the 
outer life lead inevitably to questions about the inner life. Ferreting out the facts, we have 
come across a number of comments which intensify our curiosity. During a visit to England 


to BL, Add. mss, Eger. 3704A ii NYPL, Berg Collection, Burney papers. 
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Madame d'Arblay wrote to her husband in France: “And, yet, should Marianne become 
secure in a prosperous way for making a happy marriage, that, indeed, might prevail with me 
to retard my return, so sensible I am that the opportunity missed for these espousals, should 
it offer, might never return, she is difficult, and so critically situated. Could we read in her 
character, and in events, and judge what sort of establishment might make her happiest!" 
(8 July 1812).? The same year Arthur Young, provoked by what be considered Marianne’s 
excessive devotion to music, penned this remonstrance about ber obstinate spirit: “When 
you give reins to your fancy, you can dilate into such temerity of imagination, that I know 
not what to compare it to, unless it be the streaming lights of northern electricity ; they wave 
and flow in so many directions that the eye strives in vain to follow them" (11 Jan 1812). In 
her early diary entries of Marianne's letters Mrs Piozzi invariably wrote in this vein: “a 
pretty letter from Clever M” (1810). The later entries refer to "curious" and “uncomfor- 
table" letters from “poor Marianne." Mrs Piozzi recorded: “one [letter] from Marianne 
unhinged me a little" (22 Aug 1815), and finally she wrote: “‘a Letter from Marianne Francis 
confirms my Terrors” (19 Aug 1820).? 

Why did Madame d’Arblay, surely a good judge of character, find ber niece so ‘“‘diffi- 
cult"? Why was Arthur Young so eager to restrain Marianne’s "fancy" ? What frightened 
Mrs Piozzi? We have some idea what Marianne looked like. We even know what she did all 
day long; now we want to know why. Now that we know the facts, we want to know the 
fictions. Questions about the imaginative life of the personality burst in spontaneous com- 
bustion from the facts of the outer life gathered from crumbling manuscripts. What was 
Marianne Francis’ conception of herself? Did ber imaginative life create her factual life ? Did 
the creation come to fruition or was it thwarted? What were the affections of her heart? 
What was the furniture of her mind ? Why was Marianne so careless of her appearance ? Why 
did she reject all her suitors? Why were her favorite correspondents fifty years her senior? 
What was her opinion of her famous family and her celebrated friends ? Why did she fail to 
finish the novel? How did this literary, musical girl who lived in London become so en- 
meshed in the life of the Evangelicals ? Why were her final years so solitary and severe? Facts 
may be brutal, but they are usually discreet ; they rarely give even a glimpse of the inner life. 
We may find reasons for the austerity of Marianne's end in the facts of deaths and debts, ill 
health and overwork, but there is more to the life of Marianne. We know what happened; 
we want to know what she thought of all this, how much she herself constructed and how 


1; NYPL, Berg Collecnon, Burney papers. Piorn's 1815 and 1820 journals owned by James 
13 Hester Lynch Pjozn's i8ro journal Nanonal Clifford. 
Library of Wales, Brynbella ms 616; Hester Lynch 
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much she resisted the facts. What we will learn is that the realistic and romantic forces in 
Marianne’s life did not mesh properly; her bleak factual life failed to sustain her rich 
imaginative one. 


THE LETTERS OF MARIANNE FRANCIS 


Marianne Francis has left us the details.of her life in letters, and, if we were to believe the 
popular assumption that letters are a straightforward presentation of actions and motives, 
the work of investigating Marianne’s imaginative life would be quite simple. However, one 
wonders whether the straightforward presentation of actions and motives determines, or is 
determined by, the recipient. Does the correspondent choose a recipient for his interest in the 
material, or does the recipient dictate the substance? How much of the intimate direct pre- 
sentation is the creation of a persona to startle and seduce the receiver? The deliberate and 
delicate intermingling of the straightforward and the calculated in a personal correspon- 
dence makes the letter an intimate and highly manipulative literary form. The genre draws 
its vitality from the interplay of two writers defining themselves and their relationship in 
their substance and style. The presentation of actions and motivations in a private letter 
thrives on exclusiveness and distance. An audience of only the other writer creates intensity, 
and the distance of time between letters enforces the leisurely development of themes. The 
special character and terms of personal correspondence render suspicious the biographer or 
editor, the constant reader of other people's mail. Any third party to a private letter reads, 
of course, from a distorted angle of vision. The very difficulty of reading anything with 
accuracy over someone's shoulder perhaps promotes the instinct to do so. 

The discovery of the imaginative life in letters is not a simple task, but letters remain the 
best place to begin. Facts we can find in many places, but there are few repositories for the 
imaginative life. One of them is letters. Marianne Francis, hidden in the attic of the past 
under political pamphlets, religious tracts, and an unfinished novel, left the fictions of her 
inner life in letters. Her motivations and reactions, her vision of herself and her relationships 
are all in her correspondence. Before considering the letters, we must reconsider our own 
position as biographers or editors or readers in search of the inner life. Despite our morbid 
curiosity which refuses to let the dead bury the dead, there is something to be said for our 
point of view. We may read from a distorted angle of vision, but we can still see the manu- 
scripts. Also, we can see all of them in quick succession, and this rapid review of the letters 
which took a lifetime to unravel themselves may bein our favor. Unlike Marianne, weknow 
the progress and end of her story from the moment we begin. Unlike Marianne's corres- 
pondents, we have seen other sides of her in other sets of letters. It is terribly tempting for us 
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to interrupt the letters with interpretive footnotes, but in our asides we must keep to the facts. 
We must draw as little attention to ourselves as possible, lest some specter arise and resent 
our intrusion. Our task is simply to uncover the manuscripts, to unlock the trunk which 
contains the record of the inner life, to observe Lytton Strachey’s prescription “to illustrate 
rather than to explain.” Panegyric is not in order. The aspirations and affections of the 
imaginative life, like the accomplishments and relations of the factual one, will speak for 
themselves. 

We turn to the manuscripts and find our suspicions confirmed. The letters tell their own 
story ; in the case of Marianne Francis they even provide editorial comment. Also, candor is 
not the first virtue of the letter writer. For example, throughout her letters Marianne 
praised Retrospection, Mrs Piozzi’s ponderous history of western civilization, but in her 
diary she recorded: “read ‘Retrospection.’ znd. vol.—I think it a strange confused work. I 
like neither the manner nor the matter" (27 July 1805).1® Years later we find similar dis- 
sembling. Writing to Mrs Piozzi and Arthur Young, Marianne vehemently denied affection 
for any suitor, but to her sister she confided her serious disappointment over Captain John 
Pakenham (1790-1876), later Admiral Pakenham: 

I think it rnght to tell you, my dearest, that all is entirely over between Capt. — . and me—yet I 
have not used him ill. But his going on distant, perllous destinations, and the constent anxiety 
attending this state of fluctuation and uncertainty would have destroyed my spirits and made me 


perfectly useless. I will talk to you on the subyect when we meet. Meantime, let me entreat you never 
to discuss it or mention it to any human being. (Oct 1814) 


These examples are extreme, and Marianne was not always given to such prevarication, but 
the contradictions underscore the point that the author of a letter is involved in deliberate 
self-presentation, the creation of a persona. With the chameleon talent of the natural letter- 
writer Marianne chose her material, her vocabulary, her images, her self in conscious re- 
sponse to her correspondent. 

Marianne’s major correspondences— with her sister, with Mrs Piozzi, and with Arthur 
Young—all are written over the same years and encompass the same themes, but in each 
she creates a slightly different image of herself which alters according to her different inter- 
actions with the recipients. Her progression through various posesis likea charade of Austen 
heroines. At one time Marianne assumes the brashness and bravado of Emma Woodhouse; 


14 Lytton Strachey “Preface” Emment Victonans further references to Marianne Francs’ dianes are 
(London: Chatto & Windus 1918) p 1. cited by date m the text. 

15 Marianne Francs’ diaries Sept 1803 - June 1821 16 NYPL, Berg Collection, Burncy papers. 
are m the NYPL, Berg Collection, Bumey papers. All 
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this pose characterizes her early letters to Mrs Piozzi. At another she is the serious moralist, 
like Fanny Price; this is the dominant motif of her later letters to Mrs Piozzi and most of her 
letters to Arthur Young. In her later letters to her sister she is reminiscent of the resigned and 
responsible Anne Elliot, though Marianne’s captain never returned. 

The shifting fictions of Marianne Francis’ imaginative life reflect the central fact of her 
factual life; she wanted a function in society and could find none. In this circumstance lies 
the explanation of her evolution toward the evangelical life and her subsequent melancholy 
and anxiety. The social groups available to Marianne could not share her literary and in- 
tellectual ambitions, and she could not pursue her ambitions without the support of sym- 
pathetic companions. In her own time there was no structure which would allow her to be- 
come herself. Worn away by years of longing to reconcile the inner and external life, she at 
last met the members of the Clapham Sect. Though she might have been happier with the 
earlier world of Bluestockings or the later world of Bloomsbury, Marianne took her in- 
tellectual community where she could find it, and under the influence of Arthur Young she 
became an Evangelical with a vengeance. 

Marianne wove the fabric of her private life with the threads of work, women, and wor- 
ship. Vocation was her dominant passion ; she wanted some stake in the work of the world. 
Because she was a woman, she felt she could not pursue her work as she desired. Frustrated 
in her attempts to find a community of learning, she indulged her secondary passion, wor- 
ship. Generous by nature, given to frank admiration, she advanced to rank adulation: first, 
of Mrs Piozzi; next, of Arthur Young; finally, of God. 

Remembering our rule of restraint, we must not dwell on the story of the inner life in 
explanation, but cite the letters themselves for illustrations and answers to our initial ques- 
tions of how Marianne herself experienced the inner life. Before focusing on Marianne’s 
letters to Mrs Piozzi from the years 1808-10, to observe the inner odyssey of Marianne's 
formative years in detail, we might scan all the letters to Mrs Piozzi, which terminated with 
her death in 1821, and the material in Marianne’s diaries and letters to other correspondents 
to see what became of Marianne. An overview of the manuscripts places her bright beginning 
in the perspective of her bleak conclusion. Marianne’s desire for work, her dilemma in being 
a woman, and her tendency to worship are immediately evident and appear more intensely 
in every letter. Like a dream drifting into nightmare, the story of Marianne’s inner life 
emerges from the manuscripts with increasing vividness. 

Marianne Francis met Mrs Piozzi and was infatuated from the first. In her diary she re- 
corded her chance introduction to Mrs Piozzi in 1805. Marianne was fifteen; Mrs Piozzi was 
sixty-four: “Went to Mrs. Barnewall’s—Mrs. Piozzi there. Was introduced to her. She is 
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quite a clever creature—talked very well, very kindly, and never played at cards. . . . Piozzi, 
my only comfort, slunk away before she had staid an hour" (18 Apr 1805). Two days later 
Marianne wrote: “Went shopping and with Mrs. Barnewall to call on Mrs. Piozzi who is the 
dearest thing in the world—so lively, witty, goodnatured, clever, entertaining and affable. 
She received me in the most flattering manner” (20 Apr 1805). In another three days she had 
enlisted in Mrs Piozzi’s ranks: “Read Boswell’s Life of Johnson. . . . | think Boswell takes 
Mrs. Piozzi to task with too much freedom” (23 Apr 1805). Though the intensity of her de- 
votion waned, Marianne sustained her affection until Mrs Piozzi’s death. 

The themes of work and women, like flying buttresses, supported the weight of Mari- 
anne's worship of Mrs Piozzi. For Marianne Mrs Piozzi represented the literary woman; 
she was a survivor from the era of Samuel Johnson, when work and society were integrated. 
Marianne began her correspondence on a note of longing for the lost literary world of 
Samuel Johnson; in the course of the correspondence she found its replacement in the 
religious milieu of Arthur Young. The letters came to be divided into two casts of characters 
connected by the sad drama of Marianne’s transition from one cast to the other, Marianne 
wrote in her diary at the time she met Mrs Piozzi: “Oh that I had lived in the last age” 
(27 July 1805). As a way of perpetuating the Johnsonian atmosphere, she often referred to 
her letters as “conversations” with Mrs Piozzi. Amidst extreme flattery of Mrs Piozzi she 
indulged the occasional observation that she shared the company of Mrs Piozzi with Johnson 
and the Bluestockings of bygone days. The regular comparison of her own handwriting to 
Mrs Piozzi’s was Marianne’s contorted code for emphasizing her intimate relationship with 
her correspondent. Marianne found the lingering generation decidedly dramatic. She wrote 
to her sister of a confrontation between Mrs Piozzi and Sarah Siddons over the proper 
reading of Milton: “Away went Mrs. Piozzi, sailed up to Siddons, told her not to look at her 
Book all the time, but throw her pretty eyes about. . .” (to May 1808). With a calm detach- 
ment born of a vast age difference she wrote of Samuel Johnson's old friends, their affec- 
tions, and accomplishments. Of the same assembly she added: 

Lady Kirkwall was there, looking like a Lynx at us all, —and Judge B's squinting wife, famous for 
Gush ;—Skeffington, the famous fop and fool, Mrs. P. calls him, —'*My father a man of Family” ;— 
Lady Cork, that bold heart that sold her Jewels to spend the money in dinners and suppers,—and 


Sir William Pepys, who fell in love with me, and poked his way to Chenies Street the next morning, 
and stayed two Hours talking tome. (ro May 1810) 


Marianne admired every attribute of her older friend: “Mrs. Piozzi is so kind to her Servants 
they all adore her” (18 May 1810). Also, in the privacy of a letter to her sister she mixed her 
ardent admiration with the slight and inevitable condescension of the youthful observer: 





Pen-and-ink silhouette of Mrs Piozzi 
with her manuscript note indicating 
that she had given it to Fanny Burne 
from a scrapbook “Fanny d’Arblay 
and Friends, England 1759-1799,” 
no. 9—Berg Collection 





“Mrs. Piozzi got Marmion and sat up all night to read him, and wrote lines in Praise of him 
by the first morning’s dawn, and sent them me Post; and Pll shew them to you. How young 
of her! was it not?" (2 June 1808).” 

Deprived of her own world of men and women of letters, Marianne asked Mrs Piozzi to 
recreate the golden age in recollection. The letters include anecdotes and discussions about 
Dr Burney, Fanny Burney, Christopher Smart, Elizabeth Carter, Edmund Burke, Lord 
Chesterfield, David Garrick, Sarah Siddons, and many others. Marianne tried to maintain 
the family tradition in her attitude toward each character and to please Mrs Piozzi in her 
presentation. Writing of Lady Rothes’ story of a dinner party she attempted to undermine 
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the veracity of Boswell’s version. More important than the maintenance of an old rivalry, 
though, was the reconciliation of former friends, Fanny (Burney) d’Arblay and Hester 
(Thrale) Piozzi. Throughout the letters Marianne worked toward this end. Occasionally she 
mentioned Madame d'Arblay's residence in France with her son Alexander, who was in 
danger of conscription into Napoleon’s army. There is no evidence in the letters that Mrs 
Piozzi was inclined to appease her estranged friend and no indication of repentance for the 
marriage which called down upon her the censure of London society and Samuel Johnson. 
Nevertheless, Marianne tried to rekindle the former friendship. She sent an announcement 
of Madame d’Arblay’s return to England in 1812 with the assumption that it would interest 
Mrs Piozzi. She affected a coolness in her feeling for her aunt in the delicate business of 
writing to Mrs Piozzi of the anticipated arrival: “Curiosity is my predominant feeling, for to 
pretend affection for a person one never saw, is ridiculous ; and I have not the most remote 
recollection of my celebrated Aunt" (1 Sept 1812).15 Then her celebrated aunt asked Mari- 
anne to mediate in earnest. Madame d'Arblay wrote: “Very willing myself to turn an unjust 
enemy into a recovered friend I commissioned Marianne Francis, her correspondent, to 
assure her of my constant wishes for her health, and my constant interest in her happiness" 
(May 1813).? Marianne, in turn, wrote of her aunt's serious suffering—she had recently 
undergone a mastectomy—and apparently received a rebuff as the next letter from Mari- 
anne to Mrs Piozzi reads: “I did not read your mention of Aunt d'Arblay to her, because I 
thought it would make her fret. Do you know why the Physicians have solemnly told her she 
must keep her mind tranquil and easy ? It makes me sick to tell it, but I must. . .” (x4 Apr 
1813). There follows a detailed account of the operation. Mrs Piozzi was pressured into the 
guilty role of the estranged friend at a time of illness. Marianne’s method succeeded with 
awkward results. Mrs Piozzi called on Madame d'Arblay one afternoon only to find the 
family abroad. She returned to Bath after her usual springtime visit to London to receive an 
embarrassed letter from Marianne: “We were all sadly unfortunate in being out that 
morning you were so very kind as to call. I was at my school and Aunt d’Arblay had un- 
happily crawled out for some air, and was inexplicably mortified and grieved, she desires 
me to say, at finding you had been during the only absence she had made from home for so 
long.” Amidst this apology is also a veiled rebuke of Mrs Piozzi for her abrupt departure 
after the generous gesture : Where this may find you, I know not. . . . But wherever you are it 
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will testify to my unaffected sorrow at the manner in which you left town, which I own 
grieved me extremely: and my utter inability to account for the cause" (xx May 1813). 
Though the actual reunion of Mrs Piozzi and Madame d'Arblay did not occur for another 
two years, when Madame d’Arblay finally called on Mrs Piozzi in Bath, Marianne had 
secured the reconciliation ; her work was at an end. 

Marianne's theme of past society versus present solitude was reinforced by the exchange 
in the letters on the nature and circumstances of women. One fiction which never entered 
the letters was that of a young lady's entrance into the world. In Marianne's personal lexicon 
“lady” was a denigrating term which conjured up those diverted by frivolous conversations, 
silly charities, and gothic romances. Marianne complained of the ladies at Bath and the ladies 
at Richmond. Though she enjoyed the affectation of careless dress as an affront to these 
ladies (“In vain, I should opine French grey to be its original color—an invidious world 
would still insist it had grown grey, poor dear, in my service" [29 Jan 1810]),9 she genuinely 
despised the company she kept ("Empty heads and unploughed brains— cards and con- 
versation—. . . . Is this a world worth leaving one's writing desk for?" [ro July 1809, 
Marianne Francis to Hester Lynch Piozzi]). 

The turn of the century was a time when almost everyone had a theory on the nature and 
education of women. Mananne was no exception, but her theory was more complex than 
most of her time. She was eager for equality of circumstances for men and women, but 
unlike Mary Wollstonecraft she believed in radical inherent differences between the sexes. 
Amidst the books on manners and vindications of rights, she represented a unique point of 
view. Marianne thought she had found a fellow feminist in Mrs Piozzi, author of “An 
Address to the Females of Great Britain” (1789), which advocated women's education and 
broader participation in the political sphere. She prefaced her questions on education with 
the remark: “I think nothing so disgusting as an Amazonian imitation of the opposite sex" ; 
then she continued: 


if women had a fair attention paid to their education— if, instead of being taught a little music and 
drawing, five words of French, and six of Italian—and then sent out as accomplished creatures into 
the world, to try what effects with this miserable smattering tuition they can produce on any heart 
that is but rich—If instead of this usual unjust method, they had an equal share of attention paid to 
tbeir minds as is commonly allowed to men—and were not confined to the outside but encouraged 
to adorn the mside of their heads— do you think the difference between the two sexes would con- 
tinue to be so great as hardly to allow the wisest women to equal the silliest man? That there cer- 
tainly is a difference of powers and intellect, I believe. But that there should be this great superiority 
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if women were allowed fair play, I can hardly believe. I am rather inclined to think they would be 
nearly on a par. (24 Aug 1808) 


Over a century before the franchise for women, speculating on Napoleon’s designs to invade 
England, Marianne suggested a reason for women’s indifference to politics as well as 
ignorance of literature: 


This is a sad melancholy thought, even for Females. I say even, because I believe women are never 
Patriots in reality, except now and then a lusus naturae, nor even sorrow or rejoice, politically, in 
the right place, except where their lovers or brothers are concerned. This is very natural. They have 
no vote in public affairs, and where there is no influence there can be but little interest." (23 
Oct 1812) 


Marianne did not personally envy men the political realm, but she did envy their ability to 
attend Oxford and Cambridge. She hardly knew what to do with her own learning. Society 
for cultivating an intellectual life was wanting, so she learned yet another language and 
wrote: “I believe no man ever yet tolerated a dead language in a live female however much he 
might pretend to candour, etc. The cloven foot of jealousy always peeps through every con- 
trivance of policy to conceal it—And the good old reign of puddings and tapestry is often 
inwardly regretted, I suspect" (9 Mar 1810). She also envied men's freedom to travel. Her 
mother objected to her travelling by stagecoach unescorted, and her brother-in-law placed 
similar restrictions on his wife's travel : “Barrett is very particular about Ladies not travelling 
alone, I believe he thinks none but actresses should till they are 100 years old” (9 Jan 1816) .™ 
At best Marianne found these strictures inconvenient; at worst she found them infuriating. 

Marianne was wary of marriage as being the institutionalization of inequities between 
the sexes. Though deeply attracted to a domestic life, she could not reconcile herself to its 
demands. Mrs Piozzi noted the conflicting desires in Marianne; in a peevish response to 
Marianne’s expressed love of domesticity in a discussion of some stanzas by a Mr Spencer 
called “Wife, Children and Friends,” she recorded: “What (as I said) is all her hard Study 
for? Wife, Children and Friends would like her better without them [i.e., studies]" (1810). 
Marianne made only one reference in a letter to Mrs Piozzi to a time when she considered 
marriage: “three years ago, when I was near turning Upper-Servant myself, as you call it . . . 
though I was wise enough to change my mind about my Corydon” (9 Nov 1810). The 
identity of her Corydon remains a mystery. In her letters Marianne continued to equate the 
status of wife and “upper servant.” With the painful exception of Captain Pakenham she 
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dismissed her various suitors with a series of asides in her diaries and letters; of Mr Gillon 
she wrote, “my ci-devant intended, Mr. Gillon, is dead, poor fellow! Clem is always re- 
proaching me for not having married him. —that I might be a gay young widow with 4000 
a year" (1808) ; of Frederic Doveton, “We dine with the Doves tomorrow. They are very 
kind, but dull as kind, poor dears” (5 Mar 1808) ; of Charles Shephard, “A fine tall fellow, 6 
feet high, and merry as a grig—and 5 and twenty. —But, Heaven help me, I'd as leave marry 
a mastiff!—Such a fierce chap!” (29 Jan 1810).? She was disinclined to marry even the 
favorites of Arthur Young or Mrs Piozzi; of Shephard she wrote in her diary: “Mrs. Piozzi 
intends me to marry him, but I don't intend it” (11 Dec 1809). In answer to Young's request 
that she abandon her piano and take on a suitor she wrote: “As to the music I am of H. 
More’s mind and yours that it is a waste—but—I could sooner for all that, tear out my heart 
with my own hands and present it to some young fool of an Irishman, as you propose, than 
give up my Piano” (Jan 1812). Madame d’Arblay wrote of Marianne’s “vigorous inflexi- 
bility to all suitors” (x5 May 1815). Apparently Marianne knew her own mind. She not only 
shunned the duties of a wife, but also was convinced of the precariousness of the position. 
Of an abandoned wife she wrote to Mrs Piozzi: “if ever I were foolish enough to make my- 
self ‘upper-Servant’ to any man, I should stick, as you say, like a blister” (17 Oct 1810). 
Despite her desire for change in the situation of women Marianne did not want a simple 
exchange of the public for the private sphere. She envied her brother’s lot no more than her 
sister’s. She bemoaned the middle-class mandate to earn money which forced Clem to sub- 
stitute “Merchants for Muses” as much as she wished Charlotte’s children “in the moon 
they cry for" (7 Nov 1809). Still, Clement, the reluctant merchant waiting to enter Cam- 
bridge, and Charlotte, the dutiful wife of the difficult Henry, had found places in the world. 
Marianne had not. She was acutely conscious that she lacked access to a function appro- 
priate to her own temperament. “You talk of the splendour and gaiety of Richmond,” she 
wrote to Young, “and seem surprised that I find it solitary. . . . I stay away, of course, from 
their balls and routs. But, at the same time, to have no society is not pleasant either” (7 Mar 
1818). Distracted by domestic cares and frustrated by a world without scope, she turned to 
Mrs Piozzi for a vision of broader horizons, but where could Mrs Piozzi guide her in a world 
in which she herself had learned to be content with “balls and routs”? Marianne's letters 
took on a nagging tone: “‘Books and all that stuff Why Bath is the most impudent place in 
the world to make you talk so; and how all the silly Souls in it can agree with you, puzzles 
me” (26 Feb 1810). Her observations on literature and history grew random and uneven; her 
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questions on languages, pedantic. She needed a focus in the panorama of her learning, and 
Mrs Piozzi had failed to provide it. In Marianne’s first letter to Mrs Piozzi she had written of 
her garden at Exmouth: “From being long unused to any thing like a Garden, I go, groping 
about, not daring to transplant the Flowers, for fear they should be Weeds, nor to root out 
the weeds for fear they should be flowers” (9 June 1805). The same uncertainty began to 
characterize Marianne’s learning. She could no longer tell the flowers from the weeds. She 
needed instruction, perspective, and a system for her learning, none of which was available 
without sympathetic society. 

Marianne grew discontent with the company of ghosts from the golden age. In this rest- 
less state she met Arthur Young. The tide of allegiance turned toward new acquaintances, 
and, as it turned, her basic attraction to literature and music was overwhelmed by the reli- 
gious and philanthropic concerns of her new friends. Marianne wrote to Mrs Piozzi of “my 
friend Arthur Young” and added: “The Wilberforces are his friends and he introduced me to 
them. Mr. Wilberforce is one of the most charming characters I ever knew. So very cheerful 
and animated—and a kindness in his manner as superior to common urbanity, as gold to 
tinsel” (16 Dec 1812). Once Marianne had written of Mrs Piozzi’s “shining talents.” Now 
she knew gold from tinsel. She rejected what seemed the superficial plane of Mrs Piozzi’s 
life. Under the influence of Arthur Young and William Wilberforce she grew antagonistic to 
the London literary world of theatre, opera, novels. She never mentioned her own early 
attempt to write the novel about Louisa and Lady Staines; in the plot of her correspondence, 
however, Mrs Piozzi came to be cast as a decadent figure from a rival world. Marianne wrote 
provokingly to her: “People never yet were laughed mto virtue.... I am afraid you will be 
angry at this, but as you told me not to hinder people from going, I must speak my mind; 
and I own I should have some curiosity how you yourself, with all your wit, wisdom and 
ingenuity can find one solid argument in favor of a Theatre” (June 1813). Mrs Piozzi was 
alarmed to find yet another Burney among her detractors and maintained a defensive stance. 
With the coming of age of another Burney generation there was a changing of the guard over 
Mrs Piozzi. Madamed’Arblay returned ; Marianne Francis retreated. 

Marianne was immersed in evangelical waters. She wrote to Young: “Mr. Wilberforce 
has sent me a great deal of employment for him, of a nature to engross almost all my time” 
(7 Oct 1817). Young grew jealous of her company: “here I have been for nearly a month, 
and you within ten miles, and you have never come near me; but the W’s [Wilberforces] 
being at Kensington will turn ten miles into ten yards" (25 Feb 1815). Nevertheless, Mari- 
anne was deeply attracted by the rooted quality of Young’s existence. She bitterly resented 
his domestic difficulties, and, writing to Mrs Piozzi, applied a Biblical comparison to the 
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blind author: “How is it, that good men, from the days of Job, to those of Arthur Young are 
plagued by their wives" (ro Aug 1813). Young eventually encouraged Marianne to be an 
author, but by then she lacked the ambition: “Do not call me, as you do, my dear Sir, an 
Author. This is quite a mistake. I am only translating some passages . . . to serve as memo- 
randa for Mr. Wilberforce” (7 Mar 1818). Her happiness was to anticipate her summer 
visits to Bradfield Hall, *when," she wrote, “I hope again to renew my accustomed visits 
amongst your poor neighbors, and, afterwards, to occupy my quiet corner in your study” 
(19 May 1817). Marianne’s objections to the role of “upper servant” seem ironic when we 
remember Young’s daughter’s descriptions of the bizarre communication by packthread at 
Bradfield Hall. 

At Kensington Gore Marianne met Hannah More. As if in contrast to her noisy, bustling, 
willful correspondent, Marianne described the sober, productive, humble woman to Mrs 
Piozz: 

I have at last seen Hannah More! I was delighted with her. Her eyes so brilliant and penetrating 
still: so much humility in her manner so sweet and affectionate: much as I expected from Hannah 
More, I was not at all disappointed. .. . I had a long tête a tête with her. . . . She inquired after 
Grandpapa and Aunt D'Arblay: said Sir William Pepys called on her and said that but four of the 
old stock remained: You, and my Aunt, Hannah More, and though last but not least in his dear love, 
like the siecle de Louis quatorze to Voltaire— himself. She recommended me books—old divines 
she said answered the best to work at. . . . I quite agreed, and told her that the only two modern 
Divines worth reading were, herself and Mr. Wilberforce. She laughed . . . I followed her about like 
a little dog, too happy to be in the same room with her—and not knowing any other sensible way of 
showing my joy, covered her with roses; for she is very fond of flowers. (3 July 1813) 

Marianne had found her intellectuals. The continuity of *Grandpapa's" generation, the 
vitality of Mrs Piozzi’s nature, and the intellectual exchange long sought all converged in the 
world of Young, Wilberforce, and More. For the remainder of her correspondence with Mrs 
Piozzi Marianne celebrated the evangelical world and consciousness. She met Madame de 
Stael and Sarah Siddons, but both women were presented in terms of their relation to Wilber- 
force. Marianne was at home in the burgeoning religious and philanthropic community. 
She wrote from Young's estate: “It would be impossible not to profit from the society either 
of Mr. Wilberforce, or of Mr. Arthur Young; and there is now the additional pleasure of 
our being all together. For my Mother and Dolph are both on a visit with me at Bradfield 
Hall, and Charlotte Barrett and four little ones inhabit a house not far off. We ride, and row, 
and swing, for Dolph’s health; there are plenty of poor people who are happy to be visited, 
read to, etc., and a very good library of readable books within doors. So we are very happy 
here” (17 Aug 1815). As Marianne moved from the indoor world of the Bluestockings’ 
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drawing rooms to the outdoor world of the Evangelicals’ Sunday Schools, workhouses, and 
prisons, her concerns become practical, political, and philanthropic. Catholic emancipation, 
charity schools, and the anti-slavery movement were the topics introduced into her letters. 
In letters to Mrs Piozzi she tried to promote Evangelical salvation and social consciousness, 
neither of which interested her long-suffering correspondent. Increasingly she practiced 
penance and meditation, but eventually she despaired of converting Mrs Piozzi to her new 
way of life. Still, even in matters of theology, she undercut her proclamations with wit. She 
wrote to Mrs Piozzi of teaching the Bible: “‘‘in which a wayfaring man, though a fool, shall 
not err.’ This last part you say is particularly happy considering the proportion of fools to 
wise" (1813). Marianne's allegiance altered, but her expressions and affections remained 
desperately literary; thus Marianne to Arthur Young: “I sometimes steal into the Inde- 
pendent meeting, tho’ in a homely manner ; the truth is preached there; whereas our Church 
ministers say, we may all go to Heaven, ‘but we must be sure, my brethren to deserve it!’ The 
theology of Shakespeare is sounder than this. ‘Use any man after his desert,’ says Hamlet, 
‘and who will scape whipping ” ” (6 Jan 1817). 

Ultimately Marianne failed to integrate the literary and the religious, the drawing room 
and the districts of the poor; the evangelical world, which had been so welcome an outlet 
for her energies and intelligence, proved a personal disaster. She collapsed under the burden 
of religious self-analysis. Her capacity for ironic wit gave way to austere detachment. In 
her youth she had longed for the pleasures of both solitude and society. In her maturity she 
could sustain the pressures of neither; she wrote to Young: “I don’t know why but I don’t 
have quite the same spirit for walking about alone that I used to have, and yet, there are few 
companions whose conversation suits me, either” (3 July 1817). The cost of Marianne’s 
conversion from the world of Mrs Piozzi to that of Arthur Young appeared vividly in her 
correspondence. This new breed of intellectual she adored and served lacked the balance and 
the common sense of Mrs Piozzi and her friends. The severity and distortion of the new 
order emerged against the gaiety and wisdom of the old one, and Marianne’s course from 
"clever" to “curious,” Mrs Piozzi’s favorite adjectives for her, was painfully evident. Tenta- 
tively at first Marianne indulged in reports to Mrs Piozzi of her dreams of hell and the day of 
judgment as experienced by members of Wilberforce’s congregation: “The spectre raised 
his haggard eyes, and suddenly opening his cloak, pomted to a fire which was burning at his 
heart. ‘There,’ said he, in a tone of voice which I shall never forget, ‘here is the worm that 
never dies, and the fire that is never quenched.’ " Another dream was of sinners covered with 
spots: “While I was waiting, in trembling expectation, and endeavoring to join the company 
of the righteous one of the Angels suddenly approached me, and seizing hold of my arm, 
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tore away my hand, and discovered the spot at my heart” (11 Mar 1816). Marianne distanced 
herself from these reports; she called them “singular” and “‘curious.” Still, they cluttered 
her letters and captured her imagination. She wrote accounts of edifying deathbed scenes of 
believing Christians in the predictable prose of hagiography ; she noted prophetic signs of 
the apocalypse. In the morass of dreams and deaths, Marianne sank into a Methodist 
melancholy. 

Marianne’s mentors died within a year of each other: Arthur Young in London on 12 
August 1820; Mrs Piozzi at Clifton on 2 May 1821. Marianne had served Arthur Young 
assiduously ; she was faithful to an unfailing affection for Mrs Piozzi. She lived another ten 
years and wrote few letters. With Arthur Young and Mrs Piozzi dead, God became the sole 
object of Marianne's worship. Having abandoned hope for a renewed golden age of literary 
society, Marianne found her only solace in faith in an afterlife according to the Evangelicals. 

Unfortunately we can only guess at Mrs Piozzi’s reaction to Marianne’s story and what 
became of her side of the correspondence. As requested in Marianne’s will, her private 
papers were entrusted to the pastor of All Saints’ Church, the Reverend Samuel Whitlock 
Gandy. Marianne’s mother wrote to Madame d’Arblay: 


Mr. Gandy has not sent us one of our Letters back— He said that as poor dear Marianne left him all 
of her Letters, as they must have been included in her M.S.S.—he supposes that she had some par- 
ticular reason for so doing, and therefore, ıt 1s his duty not to give them up, I think she never 
thought of her Letters when she made her will—or she would sooner have left them to our dear 
Charlotte, or myself, or Julia. —Mr. Gandy says he revolts at the thought of reading any of them 
himself—but, how he can be so wrong headed, as to have not any Sample to give her Mother, Sister, 
Neice, and frends, the Miss Mortons, the very letters they wrote themselves, is wonderful. —He 
says he has placed them in safe and honorable hands, but they must be in the hands of Strangers— 
and subject to Fall in to the hands of disagreeable Strangers, after his death—and, as he says, “we 
may all die.”"™ (Apr 1834) 

Mrs Piozzi’s letters were probably among those protected by the Rev Mr Gandy. For once 
someone has prevented Mrs Piozzi from speaking her piece. With the exception of a few 
letters in the Berg Collection Mrs Piozzi’s side of the correspondence has not been traced, 
but one may easily construct the general tenor of it from Mrs Piozzi’s diaries and Marianne’s 
correspondence; thus Mrs Piozzi in a diary entry for 1 November 1819: “charming letter 
was mine to dear Marianne: I liked it. Serious and comical and spiteful and kind.”™ Doctor 
Burney wrote to Madame d'Arblay of Mrs Piozzi in 1808: “she still says good things, and 
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writes admirable notes and letters, I am told, to my granddaughters C. and M. of whom she 
is very fond.” As we have only Marianne's side of the correspondence, we must read Mrs 
Piozzi's character by half-light, but we still see her from an angle from which she probably 
never expected to be observed. 

If Marianne's tone and topics are any indication, Mrs Piozzi loved flattery and was not 
averse to gossip. She thrived on the latest London news and took a lively interest in her 
young friend's endeavors. She was practical and adaptable— dispensing advice on teething 
children or Hebrew dictionaries. She was more interested in Marianne's living friends than 
her own dead ones, and was quick to “reprehend” Marianne's “antiquated regard" (28 Mar 
1810, Marianne Francis to Hester Lynch Piozzi). One gathers from Marianne’s proselytizing 
that Mrs Piozzi tried to stem the tide of religiosity. Madame d’Arblay’s note of a visit to Mrs 
Piozzi around the time Marianne began to work with Wilberforce lends support to that 
guess : “My sister Broome, affronted, would not call upon her; but Marianne as usual, or 
perhaps not quite as usual, for I am told there is much more coolness in the air than there has 
been" (May 1813). Marianne's letters also indicate that Mrs Piozzi enjoyed an audience as 
much in later years as she had when she imitated Gabriel Piozzi with her drawing-room 
antics. Patricia Spacks has suggested of Mrs Piozzi: "Her sense of herself, all her writing 
testifies, was less compelling than her sense of other people's responses to her ; only in terms 
of the responsiveness of others could she imagine possibilities for herself." Marianne 
provided a variety of possible personae for Mrs Piozzi: a link to a literary past; the much- 
abused friend and mother ; the mentor. Mrs Piozzi would live up to each of these projections 
for a while, and then abandon the role for a new one. Initially, however, the reticent Mari- 
anne was attracted by the energy and extraordinary force of Mrs Piozzi’s personality. In 
this she was never disappointed. Whatever her character or graces, Mrs Piozzi was a survivor 
and Marianne was fascinated by her stamina. She wrote of Mrs Piozzi opening the first 
dance and dancing till dawn at the famous Bath ball to celebrate her eightieth birthday. In 
startling contrast to this spectacle of sociability, the eighteen-year-old Marianne wrote to her 
sister: “I have no passion for dancing, except with a skip rope in cold weather” (25 Jan 
1808). 

Virginia Woolf wrote of the relationship of Mrs Piozzi and Marianne Francis: “As the 
long process of her (Mrs. Piozzi's] years files slowly past we become, like Fanny Burney’s 
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niece, fascinated by the vitality of the old woman: she was impulsive and impressionable, 
but she was also obtuse and tactless. . . . Yet the spin of the whirligig has its fascination. Her 
appetite for life was prodigious.” Virginia Woolf also mentioned the quality in Mrs Piozzi 
which came to distress Marianne: “there was a coarseness in her fibre and a commonness in 
her vision that explains why, as an observer, she was so greatly inferiour to Boswell.’! Or, 
as Charlotte Barrett phrased it on Mrs Piozzi’s death : "Her judgement was not equal to her 
talents” (July 1821). Though Marianne maintained unfailing affection for Mrs Piozzi, she 
was disappointed in her intellectual ambiguity and social diffuseness. Mrs Piozzi eventually 
was discouraged and frightened by Marianne’s single-minded pursuit of the new life of the 
Evangelicals, so remote from the pleasures of the old life of the Bluestockings to which 
Marianne had once aspired. 

R. Brimley Johnson characterizes the English Bluestockings in his Introduction to 
Bluestocking Letters, a collection of the letters of Marianne’s heroines, Elizabeth Carter, 
Hester Chapone, Hannah More, Elizabeth Montagu, among others. He notes the Blue- 
stockings’ disdain for frivolous activity, such as card parties, their name, derived from the 
affectation of careless dress as a sign of intellectual preoccupations, their feminism, their 
practical endeavors, such as schools and charities. He comments on their condemnation of 
marriage by barter as well as their intolerance of sentimental romance, their roots in the 
emerging middle class, their study of the classics, and, of course, their love of conversation. 
He describes the evolution of their breakfast and tea gatherings as distinguished from the 
more systematized French salons. Johnson concludes his commentary with the observation: 
“There was no second generation of Bluestockings, nor any deliberate endeavor to carry 
on their work.'? Marianne's early letters reveal the same taste and inclinations as the Blue- 
stockings and a conscious fascination with them, but one girl could not constitute a genera- 
tion. The most Marianne could hope for was a fleeting glimpse of these fading figures. As 
the surviving Bluestockings appear in Marianne’s letters, they manifest the good sense and 
charm which was the habit of a lifetime and the legacy of their world. Finally Marianne 
realized that she could not join this circle; her function was simply to record the last gasp of 
their self-possessed society. Eventually she was forced to fashion her own life in a world with 
neither the sense of Dr Johnson’s nor the charm of Dr Burney’s drawing rooms. 


31 Virginia Woolf's review for the New Statesman 32 BL, Add. uss, Eger. 3706E. Charlotte Barrett to 
(Feb r941) of James Clifford's Hester Lynch Pozu Charlotte Burney Francs Broome. 
(Mrs. Thrale) (1941) was reprinted as the arucle “Mrs. 33 Bluestocking Letters ed R. Brimley Johnson 
Thrale" in her The Moment and Other Essays ed (London: J Lane 1926) 18. 
Leonard Woolf (NY: Harcourt 1948) 52-55. 
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Marianne's letters to Mrs Piozzi during the first years of their friendship, written from 
1808 to 1810, contain the facts and imaginative responses of the time when Marianne had 
just discovered the Bluestockings. These were the formative years for Marianne, the time 
when she expressed the hopes of her imaginative life with a youthful candor, clarity, and 
intensity. The letters are replete with the literary allusions of a student and the details of the 
daily life of an intelligent young woman. They express the nostalgia for the past of one who 
suspects that she was born a generation or so too late but is still confident that the world will 
accommodate her. The only hints in them of gloomy fascination with the Second Coming 
are the repeated identifications of Napoleon with the beast of the Apocalypse, but these 
dark hints are more an intellectual indulgence than religious conviction. At the time of these 
letters Marianne was still free to express and create herself with vigorous spirit. Her life was 
almost all imaginative possibility with little factual rebuke. Her future had not yet turned 
into her present. 


BIO-BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Marianne Francis (1790-1832) was the daughter of Charlotte Burney and Clement Francis, the 
granddaughter of Doctor Charles Burney, and the niece of Fanny Burney. Her correspondence, 
diaries, musical compositions, and a fragment of her untitled novel are divided among the Burney 
family manuscripts in the Berg Collection of English and American Literature in The New York 
Public Library, the Barrett Collection in the British Library, and the Thrale (Piozzi) manuscripts in 
the John Rylands Library, Manchester, England. The major correspondences of Marianne Francis 
are with her sister, Charlotte Barrett, the editor of Fanny Burney’s diaries; with Hester Lynch Thrale 
Piozzı, the biographer of Samuel Johnson; with Arthur Young, the agriculturalist; and with William 
Wilberforce, the Evangelical reformer. Marianne Francis served as amanuensis to Arthur Young 
and as secretary to William Wilberforce. Of her work, only some hymns have been published. 
The correspondence of Marianne Francis with Hester Lynch Piozz, written during the years 
1806-20, consists of 162 letters; all the letters are in the John Rylands Library, and are catalogued: 


R 582-84 (R71063) Letters from Marianne Francis to Hester Lynch Piozzi, etc. 
I (582) 1-64 Various sizes ca. 1806-10 
II (583) 65-125 Various sizes ca. 1810-14 
III (584) 126-85 Various sizes ca. 1814-20 (Letters 163-85 are from Clement Franas, Marianne's 
brother, to Mrs Piozzi) 


The Piozziside ofthe correspondence has not been located, with the exception of a few letters in the 
34 Frank Brady wrote m his Introduction to Boswell sign: a moment of sudden realization that the future has 


m Search of a Wife, 1766-1769 (NY: McGraw-Hill turned mto the present" (p ix). 
1956): “The onset of maturity is marked by one definite 
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Berg Collection. My doctoral dissertation* ıs an edition transcribing and annotating 35 letters from 
Marianne Francis to Hester Lynch Piozzi of the years 1808-10 (catalogued in the John Rylands 
Library manuscript collection under Piozzi manuscripts, I [582] 20-54). 

The correspondence between Marianne Francis and her sister, Charlotte Barrett, is divided - 
between the Barrett Collection and the Berg Collection. The Barrett Collection contains letters from 
Marianne Francis to Charlotte Barrett (1805-28) catalogued under Egerton Ms 3704A. Three 
additional letters of hers to Charlotte Barrett are in the Berg Collection in the “Scrapbook: Fanny 
Burney and Family, 1653-1890” and 83 others (1803-32) are catalogued under Marianne Francis. 
No letters from Charlotte Barrett to Marianne Francis have been located. 

The third major correspondence of Marianne Francis, between herself and Arthur Young, is 
also divided between the Barrett and Berg Collections. The letters of Marianne Francis to Arthur 
Young (1817-30) in the Barrett Collection are catalogued: Egerton Ms 3703B. Eighty letters from 
Young to Francis are in the Berg Collection in “A collection of 271 letters to various members of the 
Burney family." 

Additional manuscripts relating to Marianne Francis survive;f they include letters from Sarah 
Wesley, Charles Wesley's daughter, in the Barrett Collection and 12 from Sarah Wesley and 19 from 
William Wilberforce in the Berg Collection’s “A collection of 27x letters . . ." mentioned above. 
Among the other materials in the Berg Collection catalogued under Francis are 73 pages of miscel- 
laneous manuscripts, including a copy of her will; her holograph diaries (1803-21) in 18 folders; 12 
letters to her mother, Charlotte Burney Francis Broome (1811-31) ; and 2 letters to Henry Barrett, 
her brother-in-law (1808). Marianne Francis' fragment of a novel is in the Barrett Collection: 
Egerton Ms 3707. 


Fairfield University 






~ For the Graduate Center of the City University of “Index of Correspondents” to Joyce Hemlow A Cata- 
New York (June 1975), published in microfilm by the logue of the Burney Famuly Correspondence 1749- 
University of Chicago. 1878 (NY: The New York Public Library; Montreal 
T Sec also the lisung under Marianne Franas m the and London: McGill-Queen's University Press 1971). 
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Ruskin’s Foundations for The Stones of Venice 


Rees HIMSELF admitted that architects would often find him “deficient 
in technical knowledge,”? and subsequent commentators on his architectural writings have 
often reaffirmed this admission. “Of course,” Professor Kerr remarked at the turn of the 
century, “che made no pretence of understanding the technical work of architectural design, 
and it was not with this, directly or indirectly, that he was ever dealing. The essentially 
fundamental basis of common construction, also, was even more completely unknown to 
him."* It is an understandable judgment. In The Poetry of Architecture (1837-38), Ruskin 
seems interested in buildings merely as elements in a landscape. As a result, the reader is 
presented with perspectives upon the picturesque rather than with insights into architecture, 
for when Ruskin writes of cottages and villas it is the appearance of the structures that con- 
cerns him and not their suitability as dwellings. In The Seven Lamps of Architecture (1849), 
he also often bypasses strictly architectural considerations, this time by making hypotheses 
about the moral values that are proclaimed from the rooftops of the structures that men 
raise. Moreover, he came increasingly to focus on the “ornamentation” of buildings. In The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture, he distinguished between “building” and “architecture” in 
such a way that it inevitably seemed that architecture consisted in sticking ornamentation 
on to a basic structure, even though Ruskin rejected this interpretation of his viewpoint 
(vu 27-29). By the time of his lectures in Edinburgh in 1853, he was indeed flatly asserting 
the maxim: “that ornamentation is the principal part of architecture” (xm 82). 

But Ruskin did not entirely side-step the structural considerations of a practising archi- 
tect. On the contrary, in an explicit attempt to lay secure foundations for The Stones of 
Venice, he devoted most of the first volume to outlining the ways in which buildings fulfilled 


1 The Stones of Venice, Appendix 17,1n The Works 2 “Ruskm and Emotional Architecture" Journal of 
of Jobn Ruskm ed Edward T Cook and Alexander the Royal Institute of British Architects 3rd ser. 7 ix 
Wedderbum (London: G. Allen 1903-12) x 454. Subee- (Mar 1900) 185. For a more extended account from this 
quently cited as Works: volume and page references in pomt of view, see Kristine Ottesen Garngan Ruskin on 
the text relate to this edition. The phrase quoted bere Architecture (Madison: Univ of Wisconsin Press 1973) 
was added to the second edition. Chap 3 “What Ruskm Ignored m Architecture.” 
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their “practical duty” (1x 60) or “‘their common and necessary work" (Ix 62). As a writer in 
The Builder remarked, “‘it is more practical than the writer’s previous works, and might be 
called an essay on the principles of architecture.’ 

The common reader was apparently unexcited by Ruskin’s invitation that he mentally 
construct the basic components of a building, and sales of the volume were slow. Ruskin’s 
father also complained of a certain dryness. And most recent commentators on Ruskin’s 
architectural writings have quite properly stressed his concern with ornamentation rather 
than his concern with construction.‘ But Ruskin was keen to defend Stones 1 when he re-read 
it almost exactly a year after its publication. In a letter of February 29 1852 to his father, he 
reported: “‘it led me on—and I did not lay it down till near prayer time—and now I must 
finish my letter for the post. I find it a most interesting book, not at all dull, and it gives me 
a great impression of reserved power, on coming to it with a fresh ear." Certainly the volume 
was Ruskin’s most ambitious attempt to settle his basic notions about architecture, and for 
this reason alone it deserves closer consideration than it has received. 

In addition, three unpublished notebooks provide an exceptionally clear view of Ruskin 
working towards the position he was to advance in print, and they display the strikingly 
independent process by which he educated himself. The notebook that is closest in time to 
the composition of Stones 1 bears the notation: “once called the small notebook No 11 / 
Verona Book / 1850,” and it contains a rough synopsis of the volume.’ “Before examining 
the separate schools," Ruskin remarks, “I must speak of architectural parts generally[.] Of 
Pillar support generally[,] Pier support and buttress support.” There then follows an indica- 
tion of how these different aspects will be taken up in subsequent chapters. The earliest of 
the notebooks carries the notation: p. 24 to 27 my first ideas for the Stones of Venice (—the 
mathematical part) put down as they came into my head in travelling."" The reference here 
is to Ruskin's journey to Venice in the autumn of 1849, and the pages referred to contain 
such rudimentary considerations as the following: “A Capital if good without its abacus is 
bad with it. . . . The first idea of a capital is an expansion to bear conveniently another ar- 
rangement. Its essence is its neither belonging exclusively to the arch, nor to the pillar." The 


3 Tbe Builder 9:ccocxxiv (Mar 12 1851) 179 

4 In Changing Ideals m Modern Architecture, 1750- 
1950 (London: Faber and Faber 1965), Peter Collins 
emphasises how architecture became for Ruskin “a 
kind of jewellery" (1x4), but be also pays attention to 
Ruskin's earlier consideration. of “structural form.” 
Kristine Garrigan, on the other hand, has challenged 
attempts to associate Ruskm with “functionalism” 
(Ruskim on Architecture 73-87). 


5 Rusken’s Letters from Venice, 1851-1852 ed Jobn 
Lewis Bradley, Yale Studies m English cxxx (New 
Haven: Yale Univ Press 1955) 204. 

6 This notebook is m The Ruskin 
Coniston. 

7 This notebook of eighty-two pages 1s in The Rus- 
km Galleries, Bembridge School, Isle of Wight (Bem. 
1619), and I am grateful to The Education Trust of 
Bembndge School for permission to quote from it. 


Museum at 
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The southwest corner of Saint 
Mark’s, Venice: a daguerreotype, 
ca. 1850, owned by John Ruskin 
in the 1850s—by permission of 
The Ruskin Galleries, Bembridge 
School, Isle of Wight 





third and more substantial notebook (or diary), which is given over mainly to Ruskin’s 


researches in Venice during the winter of 1849-50, elaborates on his first jottings in an essay 


of some thirty pages.* A heading at this point—“Dijon. 6th Oct."— indicates that Ruskin 


wasted no time in working up this essay from his random entries in the notebook just 


noticed, but he seems to have put aside this line of enquiry when he subsequently became 


8 In later life, Ruskin mistakenly annotated this 
notebook with the statement that it "contains 1850, 
and ends abruptly on the road home at Bourges in 
1851." This notebook is in the Yale University Library, 
to whose authorities | am grateful for permission to 


publish portions. A few passages from it were incorpo- 
rated into Ruskin's Works, but sections quoted here 
have not previously been published. Subsequent page 
references in the text relate to Ruskin’s own numbering 
in the notebook. 
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engrossed in such detail as the capitals of the Ducal Palace and the tombs of SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo. 

Ruskin's starting-point in the essay tersely sets out his strategy and intention: 
It seems to me that one of the chief reasons for the degradation of architecture, and for the mistaken 
pursuit of new styles, is the want of sufficient consideration of the simple Q.E.F. to which all build- 
ings may be reduced : of the few necessities the accomplishment of which, by the best, i.e. commonly, 
simplest means, is the first function of building. Now the necessary parts of buildings are simply 
four: the Wall, Roof, Door, & Window: . . . and by the consideration of the most proper & natural 
forms of these we may arrive at the condition or laws of beauty in the most refined work. (p 3) 
There may be some uncertainty of approach here, despite the contrary impression that the 
tone conveys. The reference to “the most proper and natural forms" of a building’s com- 
ponents certainly needs some elucidation. And it is by no means clear how the enquiry will 
reveal “the conditions or laws of beauty in the most refined work." But at least one criterion 
emerges from the passage: the "best means" in architecture are said to be commonly the 
"simplest." 

This criterion of efficiency is amply reinforced in the detailed consideration that follows. 
A particular mode of topping a pillar is said to be “better, because simpler, and requiring less 
material" (p 8), and the refinement of a wall into a series of pillars is itself commended for the 
same reason: 


Now if the function be to support Vertical pressure only: the wall is of course best built when the 
given pressure is supported with the smallest quantity of material. All redundant material is an of- 
fence to the eye: Now it is evident, or if not evident, mathematically demonstrable that the more 
solidly the materials are arranged, the more weight they will bear: and also that the most compact 
form in which they can be arranged is that of a succession of cylindrical masses. This therefore is the 
best possible form in which vertical support can be attained: and every truly noble building that ever 
was built, or ever will be, consists, so far as concerns its vertical pressures of some modification of it: 
It is the Pillar support which has been the source of grace and strength in the buildings of all great na- 
tions from the infancy of the world till now and must be, so long as the laws of Gravity remain 
unchanged. (p 4) 


The guiding consideration here is reduced to a "general principle" on the following page: 
“that the best is that which is done with the least material." 

Other criteria are also fleetingly touched on in the extended passage just quoted—spe- 
cifically, in the reference to the pillar as a “source of grace and strength." The appeal to 
"grace" illustrates Ruskin's inclination towards aesthetic considerations; the appeal to 
"strength," his concern with a building's fulfillment of its practical duty." In this rudimen- 
tary exposition, Ruskin concentrates on practical considerations. Of the shaft, he observes 
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that “its strongest and best form is one tapering slightly at the top, and swelling as it de- 
scends" (p 15); of the introduction of an abacus, that this permits the masonry above to be 
“bolder and more secure" (p 7); and of the base of the shaft, that "the more solid the block 
... the better” (p ro). On occasion, Ruskin is able to touch on both the major criteria noticed 
so far, and economy of means and firmness of finished structure are shown to coincide. A 
comment on the size and number of pillars in a structure offers an illustration of this. "Evi- 
dently whatever the given weight of superstructure . . . ," Ruskin writes, “it is best to lean 
towards the side of grandeur, because, constructively, strength and material are always lost 
by subdivision of substance in the shafts" (p 11-12). 

In Stones 1, Ruskin provides at some points simply an elaboration on the points outlined 
in the notebook. He maintains, for example, that a good construction must answer its pur- 
pose "in the simplest way, and with no over-expenditure of means" (1x 65), and this respect 
for efficiency and economy is reiterated in the recommendation that a *wall-veil" be con- 
centrated (or “gathered up") into an array of piers or shafts (1x 99). Moreover, a structure 
employing shafts is said to be stronger as well as more economical, and so Ruskin's second 
major criterion—a structure's necessary firmness or security—is also neatly accommodated 
at this point. 

But Ruskin's earlier criterion of firmness or security is modified by an important refine- 
ment in Stones 1. For the raising of a secure structure does not, by Ruskin’s later account, 
simply satisfy a practical need; it also ministers to the human spirit by evoking a pleasing 
emotional response. The eye, as well as the body, is a judge of security—and the eye both 
assesses and delights. There are, it is true, hints of this recognition in the earlier notebook. 
Ruskin remarks there that the interval between the bases of shafts should be only partially 
raised, thus "permitting the eye to assure itself of the columns being set on a single stone" 
(p 11). Subsequently, he remarks more elaborately that “there are four distinct ideas in- 
volved in our perception of the agreeableness of bases," and he notices as the first of these the 





illusion of a socket for the shaft's base— “to keep it from slipping" (p 26). But this notion 
that the eye must be satisfied was developed more persistently in Stones 1. Of the foundations 
of a wall, for example, Ruskin remarks: “it is most necessary that this great element of 
security should be visible to the eye, and therefore made a part of the structure above 
ground" (ix 80). This visible assertion of foundation masonry had not been a requirement in 
the notebook, and the dogmatic tone here shows Ruskin's keener concern with the emotional 
response to architecture. Indeed, so insistent is Ruskin on the necessary appeal to the visual 
imagination that he advances the proposition “that features necessary to express security to 
the imagination are often as essential parts of good architecture as those required for se- 
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curity itself" (Ix 196). As an instance, he notices the use of a square base for a circular 
column. Although he acknowledges that the appearance of firmness that is arranged by this 
might be considered as an "aesthetic feature,” he chooses to consider it ‘tas an expression of 
safety, and not as a means of beauty" (1x 109). Certainly, no serious confusion is apparent 
here; on the contrary, Ruskin's remarks indicate the more vividly the connection between 
structural contrivance and aesthetic effect. 

The remarkable thing about Stones | is indeed Ruskin's control of his argument. 
Throughout his discussion of decoration, for example, he frequently refers back to his 
fundamental findings about construction. In fact, sometimes he has little to add in the later 
section—as in his discussion of the base of a shaft where he reiterates that "the main things 
to be expressed . . . are its levelness and evenness” (Ix 333). Correspondingly, a lavish array 
of ornamentation is viewed as “one of the worst barbarisms which the Roman and Renais- 
sance architects ever committed" (1x 345). 

On those occasions when Ruskin does step aside from his primary criteria, it is also 
noticeable that he does not falter or lose balance. He is deft, for example, in justifying certain 
decorative devices that do not strictly coincide with the principles deduced from structural 
considerations. The ogee arch is, he declares, “unsafe and absurd in general architecture" 
(ix 174), but it is nonetheless a permissible form. “They may be used occasionally," Ruskin 
decides, “for the sake of the exquisite beauty of which their rich and fantastic varieties 
admit, and sometimes for the sake of another merit, exactly the opposite of the construc- 
tional ones we are at present examining, that they seem to stand by enchantment” (1x 174). 
The most careful adjustment of such a safety-valve occurs in the observations on the loss of 
the capital from Gothic architecture. Ruskin is clearly in something of a quandary here. On 
the one hand, he has to acknowledge that this condition is “the eminently characteristic 
state of Gothic," a state, moreover, which may produce “a very glorious means of pic- 
turesque effect” (ix 151). But, on the other hand, he has also to acknowledge that structural 
considerations demand a capital: 


as far as structure is concerned, the moment the capital vanishes from the shaft, that moment we are 
in error: all good Gothic has true capitals to the shafts of its jambs and traceries, and all Gothic is 
debased the instant the shaft vanishes. It matters not how slender, or how small, or how low, the 
shaft may be: wherever there is indication of concentrated vertical support, then the capital is a 
necessary termination. I know how much Gothic, otherwise beautiful, this sweeping principle con- 
demns; but it condemns not altogether. We may still take delight in its lovely proportions, its rich 
decoration, or its elastic and reedy mouldings: but be assured, wherever shafts, or any approxima- 
tions to the forms of shafts, are employed, for whatever office, or on whatever scale, be it in jambs, 
or piers, or balustrades, or traceries, without capitals, there is a defiance of the natural laws of con- 
struction. (1X 152) 
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John Ruskin, worksheet concerned with the 
Fondaco de’ Turchi, 1849—The Ruskin 
Galleries, Bembridge School, Isle of Wight. 
Ruskin closely described this structure in 
Stones of Venice n (1853) Chapter V 
"Byzantine Palaces.” This worksheet 
displays Ruskin's interest in both the 
picturesque and the structural aspects of 
buildings. 





The passage should be pondered by those who imagine that Ruskin's admiration for Gothic 
was unqualified—as well as by those who imagine that Ruskin invariably gave precedence to 
aesthetic effects. A mode of decoration that appeared to contradict the demands of structure 
could provide only a lesser and fugitive pleasure. Though it might occasionally provide 
“refreshment,” it remained a “violation” (ix 367). 

Controlled as Ruskin's argument in Stones 1 is, the possibility of internal contradiction 
nonetheless exists. As we have noticed, Ruskin finds aesthetic delight in secure structure. 
Indeed, in writing of the shaft, he remarks quite explicitly that its “principal beauty . . . is its 
perfect proportion to its work—its exact expression of necessary strength" (IX 554). But 
this—the dominant truth of the volume—is contradicted by an equally explicit statement of 
the separate responses to structure and decoration: 


above all, do not try to make all these pleasures derived from decoration reasonable, nor to connect 
the delight which you take in ornament with that which you take in construction or usefulness. 
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They have no connection; and every effort that you make to reason from one to the other will blunt 
your sense of beauty, or confuse it with sensations altogether inferior to it. You were made for 
enjoyment. ... Remember that the most beautiful things in the world are the most useless. — (1x 72) 


By giving precedence to the delight to be derived from decoration, Ruskin subsequently 
resolved this inconsistency. There are sections of the second volume of The Stones of 
Venice (1853) where it even seems that Ruskin has laid down structural criteria simply to 
arrange a licensed delight in decoration. Saint Mark's, in particular, emerges as one of those 
architectural “violations” which are intended for delight and refreshment. Historically, it 
was “rather a shrine at which to dedicate the splendour of miscellaneous spoil, than the or- 
ganized expression of any fixed architectural law or religious emotion” (x 97). Stylistically, 
its pervasive incrustation meant that “science of inner structure” was “abandoned” (x 99). 
Symbolically, it was not so much a building as a bulky book—‘‘a vast illuminated missal” 
(X 112). It is a magnificent celebration, in which the terms succeed in describing Saint Mark's 
distinctive appeal. But the opening volume of The Stones of Venice scarcely prepares a 
reader for such an appreciation. The criteria earlier outlined are so bent that their subse- 
quent value may well seem dubious. 

As it was, Ruskin's subsequent preoccupation with ornamentation led to different cri- 
teria, and sometimes it seems that he is explicitly intent on repudiating his earlier attitudes. 
His remarks at different times on the use of an arch in apertures suggest this. In Stones 1, 
Ruskin declares quite simply that “the best heading must be an arch, because the strongest" 
(ix 211). But in a lecture in Edinburgh in 1853, he argues that the pointed arch is “not the 
most beautiful because it is the strongest; but the most beautiful, because its form is one of 
those which, as we know by its frequent occurrence in the works of Nature around us, has 
been appointed by the Deity to be an everlasting source of pleasure to the human mind" 
(XII 25). 

The reasons for this change of attitude are, no doubt, numerous. In about equal measure, 
Ruskin was tempted by Venetian polychromy and dismayed by the grandiose greenhouse 
structure of the Crystal Palace. Possibly he wished to differentiate his attitude more vividly 
from that of Pugin.? Certainly he aimed increasingly to associate architecture with the higher 


9 Augustus W. N. Pugin maintained “that all orna- stance. “Pointed architecture does not conceal her con- 
ment should consist of enrichment of the essential con- struction, but beautifies it," he maintained (ibid 3). 
struction of the building" (The True Principles of | Ruskin's closeness to this position in Stones 1 may well 
Pointed or Christian Architecture [London: J. Weale have subsequently embarrassed him. Certainly, he felt 
1841; reprinted, Oxford: Blackwell & Mott 1969] 1). obliged to dispute with so militant a Roman Catholic 
In pointed architecture, he found his ideal given sub- as Pugin whenever possible. 
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faculties of human nature, to such an extent that he came to associate an emotional and en- 
nobling response only with the sculptural appendages to buildings." 

But talk of Ruskin’s “defection” from a structural to a decorative concern can be mis- 
leading, since throughout almost all his writings on architecture a dichotomy exists. It is 
present in the important assertion in The Seven Lamps of Architecture: Architecture is the 
art which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised by man, for whatsoever uses, that the 
sight of them may contribute to his mental health, power, and pleasure" (vii 27). *Disposes 
and adorns"—it is a coupling that permits a subsequent concern with both structure and 
decoration, and perhaps it is an advantage of the assertion that this is so. In a further at- 
tempt to establish first principles almost twenty-five years later, the dichotomy remains, and 
the attempt to clarify it may seem mainly to result in a strain on the sentence's syntax. Out- 
lining here "the principles of architectural design" which he plans subsequently to appeal 
to, Ruskin observes: 
that architecture consists distinctively in the adaptation of form to resist force;— that, practically, 
it may be always thought of as doing this by the ingenious adjustment of various pieces of solid 
material; that the perception of this ingenious adjustment, or structure, is to be always joined with 
our admiration of the superadded ornament; and that all delightful ornament is the honouring of 
such useful structure; but that the beauty of the ornament itself is independent of the structure, and 
arrived at by powers of mind of a very different class from those which are necessary to give skill in 
architecture proper. (xxii 86) 


The verbal distinction between “architecture” and “building” that had been advanced in 
The Seven Lamps of Architecture is no longer insisted on, but a more ominous separation of 
ornamentation from basic structure has taken its place. Ornament is now openly seen as 
"superadded" ; its particular mode of beauty is not determined by its architectural setting. 

Ruskin's difficulty in defining the relationship of constructive necessity and decorative 
delight was not peculiar to him; it is at the centre of many a skirmish in the Battle of Styles. 
But for Ruskin the difficulty was perhaps especially acute, since it is just one instance of his 
problem of holding varied concerns in some state of equipoise. He felt inclined to withdraw 
to his mineralogical collection, but he wished to build a New Jerusalem as well. He was 
eager to address Oxford undergraduates on art, but felt that he must also address the man in 
the street on the laws of work. He passed quiet days copying Carpaccio's “St Ursula," but 
at the same time he contemplated harnessing the destructive force of Alpine rivers. He tried 
to reclaim the alcoholics of Paddington by setting up a tea shop, but he was unable to decide 


ro See, for example, “Influence of Imagination in Architecture" (1857). a lecture published in The Two Paths 
(1859); in Works xvi 346-74. 
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on the design of a shop sign and attributed the failure of the enterprise to this indecision. 
Such considerations may seem remote from Ruskin’s particular problems as a commentator 
on architecture. But the same fundamental dichotomy strikes deeply through all these per- 
plexities. On the one hand, Ruskin felt it his duty, granted the conditions of English society, 
to concern himself with subsistence—the economic facts of life. But, on the other hand, he 
felt it man’s duty to concern himself with the beautiful—the true end of living. His attempt 
to outline the relationship between the basic structure of buildings and their decoration may 
be seen as a specific form of this divided concern. In Stones 1 he got as close to a satisfactory 
resolution as he ever came. But it was not in his nature to rest. 
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JULIA VAN HAAFTEN 


“Original Sun Pictures" 


A Check List of the New York Public Library's Holdings 
of Early Works Illustrated with Photographs, 1844-1900 


I. THE LAST DECADE or so, photography has come to play an increasingly 
larger role in museums and university art departments as scholars have found the history 
and literature of photography rich ground for original research. On both a popular and an 
aesthetic level there has been a resurgence of interest in photography as an art form. Con- 
currently, in the art marketplace, photography has literally become a "growth industry," 
setting record prices at every sale. All of this activity is a tribute to the persuasive power of 
this first art form to emerge from the technological age. My own response to this pheno- 
menon, the preparing of this guide to the Library's holdings of early photographs in books, 
arose from a long-standing personal interest in photography and an awareness that The 
New York Public Library has gathered together much of the material comprising the history 
of photography. 

The Library’s resources in early photographic handbooks, manuals, treatises, and 
journals are substantial, and furthermore, there are diverse collections of individual photo- 
graphic prints. Fortunately, both are surveyed in the two editions of the Guide to the 
Library’s research collections. There is, however, still another format in which early photo- 
graphs made their appearance which is not extensively covered by the description of photo- 
graphic holdings in the Guide, but which is amply represented in all divisions of The Re- 
search Libraries: the original photographic print as a book illustration. 

The publication of books containing mounted photographs began to flourish in the 
1850s. Before that, volumes with engraved or lithographed plates had been enormously 

EDITOR'S NOTE: We wish to thank Ron Schick for American Library Association 1975) 131-34; Karl 
his photographs of the old photographs used as illus- Brown, comp A Guide to the Reference Collections of 
trations herein. The New York Public Library (The New York Public 


1 Sam P. Williams et al. Guide to the Research Col- Library 1941) 94-97. 
lections of Tbe New York Public Library (Chicago: 
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successful in providing a wide range of visual information to an eager public. Riding the 
crest of this increased demand for illustrated books, the enthusiasm for mounted photo- 
graphs did not diminish until the introduction of type-compatible screen processes of book 
production in the 1880s. 

Based, of course, on the original Astor and Lenox libraries formed in the 1850-80 period, 
the Library's collections contain a fair portion of the titles produced with photographic 
illustrations. In addition, the “gentleman’s libraries" of the nineteenth century, a number of 
which the Library acquired, frequently included examples of limited or expensive editions 
in which photographs appeared. The Lenox, Tilden, and Stuart collections described in the 
Guide, together supply numerous and valuable titles in religion, geology, science, travel, 
biography, and art. The Astor Library holdings contribute to these fields and also include 
early literature on photography which frequently contains tipped-in examples. 

The search for a method to reproduce illustrations more accurately than engravings or 
lithographs resulted in the discoveries of the first photographic technologies. The camera 
obscura and the camera lucida were standard artist's equipment ; the action of light on silver 
and other substances was known and had some limited application. But it was not until the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century that practical use of this information was made to 
produce images of relative permanence.? 

The invention of photography dates from Louis Jacques Mandé Daguerre's announce- 
ment in 1839 of a process by which an image was focused through a lens in a camera onto a 
silvered copper plate and developed with mercury vapor. However, the processed plate was 
unique, and reversed from left to right. The image could not be directly transferred to an- 
other plate without rephotographing, nor, obviously, could it be bound into a book. Early 
attempts to use the plate to print with ink either directly or after engraving proved unsuc- 
cessful.? Daguerreotypy was a technological dead-end although the truthfulness of the image 
prompted several publications! of prints after daguerreotypes which were regarded as 


2 In the 1820s prior to his partnership with Daguerre 
(1787-1851), Joseph-Nicéphore Niépce (1765-1833) 
produced a crude prinzing plate by exposing to sunlight 
for several hours a mezal sheet covered with bitumen in 
contact with a drawing varnished for transparency. The 
bitumen which was not affected by sunlight (under the 
lines of the drawing) could be dissolved away and the 
exposed metal etched with acid. The result was of 
secondary interest to Niépce whose goal was the pro- 
duction of an image with a camera obscura. In 1829 he 
joined with Daguerre to work in that direction. How- 


ever, Niépce's method was really the first of the many 
photo-mechanical printing processes which were to 
follow in the nineteenth century. 

3 Hippolyte Fizeau (1816-1896) produced deeply 
etched daguerreotype plates by protecting the high- 
lights with deposits of gold chloride enabling repeated 
etchings and then electrotyping the plate with copper. 
His work appeared in 1842 in vol n of Excursions 
daguerrtenes (see fn 4). 

4 For example: Jean Baptiste Marie Chamouin 
Collection de vues de Paris, prises au daguerreotype: 


The Library's Early Works Illustrated with Photographs 


paragons of accuracy and in their own right began to challenge and redefine the nineteenth- 
century view of reality. 

In England, William Henry Fox Talbot (1800-1877), working on a problem equivalent 
to Daguerre’s, attempted to use sensitized paper instead of metal as the medium for trans- 
ferring and capturing the image. And while he never abandoned his search for a system of 
producing a conventional ink printing plate (see item 30), he in effect invented the negative/ 
positive process with which we are familiar in present-day photography. His “photogenic 
drawing” and his later calotype process were similar in that both produced a negative image 
on sensitized paper via direct exposure or through a lens and camera ; then, this "negative" 
was placed over another piece of sensitized paper and the two exposed to light resulting in 
a second, “positive” image. Talbot’s success was that a large number of positive prints 
could be produced from one negative—the item was not unique like the daguerreotype but 
could be multiplied. Thus, for the first time, a single photographic image could be duplicated 
repeatedly on paper. 

The earliest photographically illustrated book, The Pencil of Nature, was begun by 
Talbot in 1844 as a demonstration of his invention. He patented the process and called the 
prints "Talbotypes." The Pencil of Nature (item 1) contains twenty-four photographs of 
documents, photogenic drawings (objects placed against the paper to act as negatives), and 
views of scenery, buildings, and statuary from nature itself. 

Talbot’s process remained difficult to use. Although Blanquart-Évrard (1802-1872) in 
France produced prints for books by his own improved method, photographic prints con- 
tinued to be unstable and subject to fading due to unstandardized processing? Between 1 850 
and 1880 numerous attempts were made to produce permanent prints. Along with silver pro- 
cesses, examples of these intermediate, non-silver, but pseudo-continuous processes: i.e., 
collotype, Artotype, Woodburytype, heliotype, are included in the present check list to 
document the transition.’ Omitted from the check list are those photomechanical processes 
requiring an artist intermediary : e.g., wood engravings produced from photographic print- 
ing on the block (xylographs) or engravings after photographs or daguerreotypes. 


and gold-toning. Both practices had been independently 


Gravures en taille douce sur acier (Paris: Chamouin 
18—); Excursions daguerriennes: Vues et monuments 
les plus remarquables du globe (Paris: Ritter et Goupil 
1842); see A21- 1. 

§ Louis Desire Blanquart-Evrard Album photogra- 
phique de l'artiste et de la amateur (Lille 1851) was the 
first publication to contain photographs processed by 
his secret method. Finally made public after his death, 
the method involved careful washing to remove fixer, 


discovered and universally adopted in the late 1850s. 

6 Photographic and photo-mechanical processes 
are defined in: Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Print De- 
partment Exhibition Illustrating the Technical Meth- 
ods of the Reproductive Arts from the XV Century to 
the Present Time: With Special Reference to the Photo- 
Mechanical Processes (Boston 1892) and Bernard E. 
Jones, ed Encyclopedia of Photography (London: 
Cassell 1911). 
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The faithful reproduction of the most minute detail was what the world wondered at in 
the daguerreotype—and in the first paper photographs. To the present day this belief in 
photography’s fidelity to nature continues to be a major factor in the appreciation of the 
compelling and revelatory nature of the medium. As could be expected, the subjects of books 
illustrated with photographs were primarily those requiring visual documentation: travel, 
anthropology, art, history, and physical science. Real delights, though, are frequently to be 
found in the fields of biography and literature which permit a wider latitude of expression 
than those purporting to be objective. 

Throughout the entire period in which photographic prints were used as illustrations 
the fascination for the novelty of this accurate medium persisted, and authors claimed the 
superiority of the truthful views contained within their collections—for example, the 
Art-Union (June 1846) on Talbot: 

We may take this opportunity of stating that the whole of the Talbotypes issued with the June 
Number of the Art-Union were taken from the actual objects they represent; they were, strictly, 
copies from nature. (3) 

Homes of American Statesmen (1854) has a photographic frontispiece with the pencilled 
caption “an original Sun Picture" (8). R. H. Smith published his lectures on the cartoons of 
Raphael with photographs of these original designs: 


It will be easy for readers, now photography has lent its aid, to judge for themselves the correctness 
of the various statements. (53) 


And from an ethnographic travel account apologizing for the damage to the images suffered 
in transit: 
The plates which illustrate the Narrative . . . have at least this recommendation over woodcuts, that 


they give a truthful representation of the places, without leaving any margin for the imagination of 
the artist. (269) 


d 


John Thomson, an early documentary photographer, published his pictures from China as 
Woodburytypes and Artotypes with this explanation in the introduction: 


It is a novel experiment to attempt to illustrate a book of travels with photographs, a few years back 
so perishable, and so difficult to reproduce. But the art is now so far advanced, that we can mutiply 
the copies with the same facility, and print them with the same materials as in the case of woodcuts 
orengravings. (278) 


The great surveys after the Civil War of the American West produced exquisite and power- 
ful landscape studies, eloquent arguments for a system of national parks, as Captain George 
Wheeler wrote in an annual report: 





1874 Nasmyth and Carpenter: "Back of Hand & Wrinkled Apple," Nasmyth’s startlingly clear and strikingly 


positioned Woodburytypes illustrate his scientific theories of the origin of lunar mountain ranges 


only with infinite pains could the draughtsman give expression to the systematic heterogeneity of 
the material, and, at the same time, embody in his sketch the wonderfully convoluted surface, so 
suggestive of the folds of drapery. But to photography the sophisticated is as easy as the simple, the 
novel as the familar. The negative once secured, the observer may at any time, and at his leisure, 
restudy the view, of which a hurried visit has given him bur a first impression .. . with a guarantee of 


accuracy afforded only by the work of the sun 


Bibliography for books illustrated with photographs is best described as haphazard. 
Authors of the standard histories (Gernsheim, Lecuyer, Newhall, Stenger, and Taft) all 


discuss the practice but mention only outstanding examples. Both Boni bibliographies* 


U.S. Geographical Surveys West of the tooth 8 Albert Boni, ed Photographic Literature (NY 
Meridian Progress Report for 1872 (Washington: Govt Morgan & Morgan 1962) and its First Supplemental 
Printing Office 1874) Preface. See (302) for the photo Volume (1972 


graphs of which he writes 
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include long lists which served as good starting points for my own research into the Library’s 
holdings. Exhibitions and sales catalogues have also been very useful.? But once exhausted, 
these sources gave way to other less orthodox methods. In many divisions I was able to hunt 
through the book-stacks for likely candidates. Using publication date, subject, and, fre- 
quently, outward appearance as an indication of potential photographic content, I found 
numerous additional titles. Equally serendipitous was the discovery that for the 1860-80 
period titles beginning with the word Gems, Pictures, Picturesque, Views, etc were often 
photographic in nature. In addition, | am describing, in the final Albums section, a number 
of albums compiled by the Library and catalogued by subject which contain photographs 
from the 1850-80 period, in order to identify them as photographic items and also to single 
out the individual photographers represented in them. For all entries I have included the 
Library's class mark, the location of which can be found in the pamphlet Location of Classes 
of Books and Other Materials in The Research Libraries, which is available in each division. 

Fully aware of how elusive photographically illustrated books can be, 1 make no claim 
for the completeness of this guide.!* Rather, this is a first attempt, presenting those examples 
which were catalogued and available. As others come to light, they will be recorded in the 
Art and Architecture Division, and if warranted, a supplement can be published. 


Specialized Literature on the History of Photographically Illustrated Books 


Baier, Wolfgang "Das Bild im Buch" Bild und — Guillemain, C. “Une curieuse et éphémère 
Ton 16 (1963) 312-13, 342-45 illus. étape de l'illustration du livre par le photo- 
Blanquart-Evrard, Louis-Désiré "La photo- graphie collée ou montée dans le texte" 
graphie; ses origins, ses progres, ses trans- Société Archéologique, Historique et 
formations" Société Imperiale des Sciences, Artistique “Vieux Papier" Bulletin (1952) 
de l Agriculture et des Arts de Lille 217-61, 289-94. 
Memoires 3rd ser, v 7 (1869) p 185-86 illus. — Jussim, Estelle “The Major Codes of Photo- 


Gernsheim, Helmut and Alison “Photography 
and the printed page" Part VIII in their 
The History of Photography (NY : 
McGraw-Hill 1969) p 539-52 illus. bibliog. 


9 In 1975 Mr Weston Naef organized an exhibition 
of photographically illustrated books for the Grolier 
Club called “The Truthful Lens." I thank him for gener- 
ously permitting me to examine his notes for it. | am 
also grateful to Mr Joseph Rothrock of Princeton for 
supplying copies of hard-to-find catalogues and exhi- 
bition lists. 


technology and Their Development as Pub- 
lishing Media" and “Hlustrators and the 
photographic media" Chaps. 3-4 in her 
Visual Communication and the Graphic 


10 What may seem like glaring omissions of stellar 
examples may result from the titles’ not being owned by 
the Library. Also, and somewhat sadly, Pve not in- 
cluded those titles which are catalogued but could not 
be located, as well as those which are supposed to have 
photographs, when these are missing from the Library's 
copies. 





1878 Rapier: The engine and supplies sufficient for a short track were delivered and installed in the winter 


of 1875-76 in Shanghai 


Arts ; Phototechnologtes in the Nineteenth 
Century (NY: R. R. Bowker 1974) 45-104 
illus. bibliog 

Marshall, Albert E. “Some Byways in Photo- 
graphic History" American Annual of 
Photography 6 28 illus. 

Martinez, R. | 
Camera so 

Schulze, R. S. "Books Illustrated with Original 


(1946) 2 
"Gutenberg and Niepce" 
Nov 1971) 6-9 illus. 


Photographs: Notes on a Collection and 
Bibliography" in Jubilaums-Festschrift 
Hundert Jahre Photographische 


ICOMOTIVE IN CHINA. 


Gesellschaft in Wien 1861-1961 (Photo 
graphische Korrespondenz. Sonderheft 4 
Vienna: Helwich 1961) 138-47 illus. 
bibliog 
"Scottish Books with Original Photo- 
graphs" The Bibliotheck 4 (1963) 3-12 
"Victorian Books with Original Photo- 
graphs" Books no. 343 (Jan-Feb 1962 
174-76 
Upton, Barbara "Photographs and Books as 
Natural Partners" Museum News 54 (Jan 


Feb 1976) 32-37 illus 
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CHECK LIST 


1844 
1 William Henry Fox Talbot The Pencil of 
Nature (London: Longman, Brown, Green & 
Longmans 1844-46) *KF-- 1844 
24 Talbotypes issued in 6 fasicules; size varies. the 
largest is 16.7 X 20 cm. 


1845 
2 William Henry Fox Talbot Sun Pictures in 
Scotland (London 1845) *KF-- 1845 


23 calotypes mounted on 18 leaves, without text, size 
varies. 


1846 
3 The Art-Union; Monthly Journal of the 
Fine Arts and the Arts, Decorative and 
Ornamental, vol 8 ‘London: Palmer and 
Clayton 1846) Stuart 11012 


Mounted Talbotype of a sculpture, 8.5 x 10.3 cm, 
with Patent Talbotype ticket on reverse bound 
opposite first article in June issue: “The Talbotype- 
Sun-Pictures" 143-44. 


1847 
4 William Stirling-Maxwell Talbotype 
Illustrations to the Annals of the Artists of 
Spain (London 1847) 3-MCP + 
66 Talobotypes by Talbot's assistant Nicolaas 
Henneman, size varies; author's presentation copy ; 
one of an edition of 25. 


1852 
s Maxime Du Camp Egypte, Nubie, Pales- 
tine et Syrie; Dessins photographiques 
recueillis pendant les années 1849, 1850 et 
1851 accompagnés d'un texte explicatif 
(Paris: Gide et J. Baudry 1852) *OBM 4 + 
122 gold-toned albumen prints approximately 
22.§ X 16 cm. 


1853 
6 Louis and Auguste Bisson Choix 
d'ornements arabes de l’ Alhambra offrant 
dans leur ensemble une syntbese de 
l'ornementation mauresque en Espagne au 
XIlle siecle reproduits en photographie 
(Paris: Baudry 1853) 3-MQT + 


12 photos processed by Lemercier in Paris, 17.5 cm sq. 


1854 
7 Jane Blackburn Illustrations of Scripture by 
an Animal Painter; With Notes by a Naturalist 
(Edinburgh: Thomas Constable; London: 
Hamilton, Adams 1854) MEM + 


20 photos of drawings, 12 x 16 cm. 


8a Homes of American Statesmen; With 
Anecdotal, Personal, and Descriptive Sketches 
by Various Writers (NY : Putnam 1854) 

Stuart 7931 


8b AGZ 


Salt print by J. A. Whipple as frontis, 9.7 x 12.6 cm; 
pencil inscription on both *An Original Sun Picture." 


9 David Frederick Markham A History of 
tbe Markbam Family (London: J. B. Nichols 
1854) ARZ (Markham) 


Photo frontis albumen print of portrait painting, 
13x 9 cm. 





10 John Collins Warren Remarks on Some 
Fossil Impressions in the Sandstone Rocks of 
the Connecticut River (Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields 1854) PXH 
Frontis is a folded salt print by a Mr Silsbee, 22 x 20 


cm, bound in without a mount; author's autograph; 
original binding. 


1855 
11 Horace. Collected Works. Annotated 
Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera; cum novo 
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commentario ad modum Joannis Bond 
(Paris: Didot 1855) NTRD (Bond) 
18 small mounted photos after paintings, 8 x 5 and 
3x6cm. 
12 Charles Robert Leslie A Handbook for 
Young Painters (London: John Murray 1855) 
MBK 
Mounted photo of a Leslie painting, 9 x 12 cm, by 
Joseph Cundall. 
13 Thomas Sutton The Calotype Process; A 
Handbook to Photography on Paper (London: 
J. Cundall 1855) MFKD 
Two small specimens of iodized paper were mounted 
on one page; one specimen is missing from this copy. 
1856 
14-1 
Photography; A Manual for Students and 
Amateurs, 3rd ed rev (London: Low, Son & 
Co, Photographic Institution 1856) 
MFF p.v.71, no.5 
Oval photo frontis printed from a collodion negative, 
I2X6.7 cm. 
14-2. Emile Leconte La Napoleonium ; 
Monographie du Louvre et des Tuileries 
réunis, avec une notice historique et 
archéologique (Paris: Grim 1856) 
3-MQWE + 
2 albumen prints, about 36 x 25.5 cm; one has 
rubber stamp on mount: Bisson Freres Photog. ; the 
other photo is probably by them as well. 
15 Henry Anthony Littledale King Henry's 
Well, and Pudsay's Leap; Ballads Founded on 
Craven Legends (Bolton: Bowland; 
Manchester: Faulkner 1856) 
Three interior views, the largest 19 x 26 cm. 


NCM 


16 Désiré Charles Emmanuel van Monck- 
hoven Traité général de photographie 2nd ed 
(Paris: A. Gaudin et Frere 1856) *KF p.v.65 
One "gravure héliographique" by Charles Negre, 

7 cm sq. 


Philip Henry Delamotte The Practice of 
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17. Photographic and Fine Art Journal n.s. 
vol 7-14 (1854-60) MFA + 
Library’s copy has many gaps, first photo appears in 
May 1856; total remaining is 11, including calotypes 
and "Crystalotypes" as J. A. Whipple called his 
albumen prints produced from collodion on glass 
negatives. 

18 Auguste Salzmann Jerusalem ; Etude et 
reproduction photographique des monuments 
de la Ville Sainte, depuis l'époque judaique 
jusqu'à nos jours (Paris: Gide et J. Baudry 
1856) "P+ 73-5207 
40 calotypes, printed by Blanquart-Evrard from 
Salzmann's paper negatives taken in 1854, on 
letterpress mounts; size varies. 

19 Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, England Catalogue of the 
Soulages Collection; Being a Descriptive 
Inventory of a Collection of Works of 
Decorative Art, Formerly in the Possession of 
M. Jules Soulages of Toulouse (London: 
Chapman and Hall 1856) MAWX (Soulages) 
9 mounted albumen prints, the largest measuring 
10.6 X 20.1 cm. 


zoa,b Sir Matthew Digby Wyatt Notices of 
Sculpture in Ivory; Consisting of a Lecture on 
History, Methods, and Chief Productions of 
the Art, Delivered at the Annual General 
Meeting of the Arundal Society ..., and a 
Catalogue of Specimens of Ancient Ivory 
Carvings in Various Collections (London: 
Arundal Society 1856) — 3-MNW =+ (2 copies) 
9 mounted photos of ivories, by J. A. Spencer, size 
varies. 

1857 
21 Louis Joseph Alvin Les nielles de la 
Bibliotheque Royale de Belgique (Brussels: 
Hayez 1857) MDB 
21 small albumen prints by Radoux on 20 mounts. 
22 Désiré Charles Emmanuel van 
Monckhoven Methodes simplifices de 
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photographie sur papier (Paris: Marion 1857) 
MFF p.v. 43, no. 2 


2 specimens of paper on 2 plates, 11.5 x 7 cm. 


23 Gulian C. Verplanck Garrick: His 
Portrait in New York; Its Artist, and History 
(NY 1857) MWES (Garrick, D.) 
Frontis photo of portrait painting by R. E. Pine, 
formerly in The New York Public Library, Lenox 
Collection; 1 1.2 x 9 cm albumen print by Charles D. 
Fredericks ; volume is one of roo copies, original 
binding. 


1858 
24 Caldesi and Montecchi Photographs of 
the “Gems of the Art Treasures Exhibition,” 
Manchester, 1857, Ancient and Modern Series 
(London: Colnaghi; Manchester: T. Agnew 
and Sons 1858) 2 vols Sruart 114-115 
200 mounted photos of the paintings illustrate a 
detailed catalogue; size varies. 
25 Paul (called Hippolyte) Delaroche Oeuvre 
de Paul Delaroche reproduit en photographie 
(Paris: Goupil 1858) 2 vols 
MCO + - + D34.D3 
86 mounted photographs by Robert Jefferson 
Bingham after the paintings of Delaroche, the artist 
famous for his announcement upon first seeing a 
daguerreotype: “From today painting is dead.” 
Size varies. 
26a Francis Frith Egypt and Palestine 
Photographed and Described (London; NY: 
James S. Virtue 1858-59?) 2 vols 
Stuart 342-343 


b — — BBO-- 
Total of 76 photos on letterpress mounts which 
include “Frith. Photo. 1857" in lower right; many are 
signed and/or dated in the negative. Size varies, 
approx. 16 x 23 cm; Stuart copy in contemporary 
binding. 


27 Rembrandt van Rijn L'oeuvre de 
Rembrandt reproduit par le photographie . . . 
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Atlas (Paris: Gide 1858) 3-MEM +- 4 


13 albumen prints by the firm Bisson Freres after the 
work of Rembrandt; size varies. 


28 Charles Piazzi Smyth Teneriffe, an 
Astronomer's Experiment; or, Specialities of a 
Residence above the Clouds (London: Lovell 
Reeve 1858) PRD 
20 stereoscopic photographs by the author and 
printed by A. J. Melhuish, 7 x 12 cm. 

29 The Stereoscopic Magazine; A Gallery of 
Landscape, Scenery, Architecture, Antiquities, 
and Natural History, Accompanied with 
Descriptive Articles by Writers of Eminence 
(London: Lovell Reeve 1858-59, 1862-63, 
1865) 5 vols complete 

Total of 245 stereo pairs, 7.5 x 14 cm, by Ernest 
Edwards, Roger Fenton, a Capt Henry, Robert 
Howlett, Lovell Reeve, Allan Scott, H. Taylor, and 
L. J. Sissons. 


MFA 


3o William Henry Fox Talbot “A Collection 
of 19 ‘Photoglyptic Engravings’, 1852-58" in 
Photographic News vol 1, no. x (1858) 

8-MFA 
The copy belonged to Sir William Crookes, the first 
editor of Photographic News. There are 20 examples 
altogether, as in no. 10 of Nov 12 1858 there is a 
bound-in additional example distributed with the 
periodical. 


31a,b Virgil. Collected Works. Latin. 1858 
Publii Virgilii Maronis Carmina Omnia 
Perpetuo . . . (Paris: Didot 1858) 

NTLD (Dubner)—2 copies 
27 photos after paintings, 3 x 6 cm; second copy in 
contemporary binding. 


1859 
32a John W. Ehninger Autograph Etchings 
by American Artists; Produced by a New 
Application of Photographic Art (NY: 
Townsend 1859) NBH- + 


b —— MEH + 
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stereoscopic Magazine: Photography imitating painting—an 1862 photograph from vol 3 by Roger 
1, best known for his 1855 photographs of the Crimean War. 


Cae Stuart 1554 
12 cliches-verre by 12 different American artists of the 
time, including Durand, Kensett, and Johnson; 
considered the first American attempt at the 
technique developed a few years earlier in France. 
Each measures approximately 20 x 14 cm; Stuart 
copy in original binding. 


33 — ~ Illustrations of Longfellow’s 
“Courtship of Miles Standish” (NY: Rudd & 
Carleton 1859) NBC-- (Longfellow) 


8 mounted photos, approximately 13 x 19 cm, by 
Matthew Brady of Ehninger's drawings illustrate 
selections from Longfellow. 


34 Jules Janin Rachel et la tragédie; 
Ouvrage orné de dix photographies 
representant Mlle Rachel dans ses principaux 
roles (Paris: Amyot 1859) MWES (Rachel, E.) 


10 photos, 12 x 9 cm, by Henri de la Blanchere of 
the actress in costume. 
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35 John Mounteney Jephson Narrative of a 
Walking Tour in Brittany; Accompanied by 
Notes of a Photographic Expedition by Lovell 
Reeve (London: Lovell Reeve 1859! DPE 


Frontis stereograph by H. Taylor for Lovell Reeve 
(see Stereoscopic Magazine 1858). Volume intended 
for use with a set of 9o separately issued stereoscopic 
photographs, lacking here, but listed in the 
introduction. 


36 Photographic Senatorial Album of tbe 
Empire State, 1858-59 (Saratoga Springs: 
D. T. T. Davie 1859?) Mss. & A. Div. 


36 mounted oval portraits of New York State Senate 
members, 12 x 9 cm. ; each outlined in pencil line 
border, many have original autographs. No text; title 
page imprint identifies D. T. T. Davie as 
“Photographist and Publisher.” 


186-? 
37 Francis Bedford Pictorial Illustrations of 
Torquay and Its Neighborbood (Chester: 
Catherall & Pritchard) Stuart 9135 
30 mounted scenic views, 10.5 X 14.5 cm. 
38 Pierre Athanase Larousse Fleurs his- 
toriques des dames et des gens du monde 


(Paris: Larousse et Boyer) BAC 
Photo frontis after unidentified painting. 

39 ——— Flore latine des dames et des gens du 
monde (Paris: Larousse et Boyer) NVY 


Photo frontis after unidentified painting. 


40 Photographic Album of the American 
Museum of Natural History, Central Park 
(NY: G, L. Feuardent) Stuart 578 
18 photos by Victor Prevost, printed by W. W. Silver, 
16 x 24 cm; includes views of Central Park (see A63) 
and of the Museum under construction in the 1870s. 
41 Raffaele Sanzio Rafael-Album, mit einer 
Lebensskizze Rafael's [sic] und den 
Erklarungen der Bilder von Adolf Stahr 
(Berlin: G. Schauer) 3-MCF + R13.57 


10 photos, 19 x r3 cm, of engravings after paintings. 
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42 Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld The 
Nibelungen-Saga as Displayed in the Fresco 
Paintings of Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld in 
the Royal Palace at Munich (Munich: 

J. Albert) 3-MEM + 
20 photos, varying sizes, by Josef Albert, Bavarian 
court photographer. 


43 Auguste Jean Marie Vermorel Ces dames; 

Portraits de Malakoff, de Zou-Zou, de 

Risette 2nd ed (Paris: Chez Tous les 

Libraires) 6-SNY 

Frontis photo portrait of the three together, 9.5 x 6 

cm, by Pierre Petit of Maison Petit et Trinquard. 
1860 


44a Ernest Blum and Louis Huart 
Mémoires de Rigolboche 3rd ed (Paris: Chez 
Tous les Libraires 1860) 

* MGYB (Rigolboche) 


Photo frontis, 9 x 6 cm, by Petit et Trinquart. 


b o——— * MGYB (Rigolboche) 


Photo frontis larger than above, variant pose. 


45a William Cullen Bryant Washington 
Irving; Mr Bryant's Address on His Life and 
Genius (NY: Putnam 1860) AN (Irving, W.) 


"KZ 1151729 
8 mounted photographs including portraits and other 
illustrations after artwork; two by A. A. Turner, one 
of a daguerreotype by John Plumbe; all 
approximately 9 x 11.5 cm. 


] eee 


46 James Bridge Davidson The Conway in 
the Stereoscope (London: Lovell Reeve 1860) 
CVB 
20 stereoscopic photographs, 7 x 14.5 cm, by Roger 
Fenton. 
47 Dresden. Gemalde-Galerie Die 
vorzuglichsten Gemälde der Königlichen 
Gallerie [sic] zu Dresden (Dresden: Franz 
Hanfstángl 1860) 2 vols Stuart 353 
Total of 121 albumen prints after the original 
paintings, size varies. 
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48 Francis Frith America; Frith's Photo 
Pictures (London 1860?) KW- 
12 mounted photos of views in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Niagara Falls, 14 x 26 cm. Mounts 
blind-stamped lower right: Frith’s Panoramic Series; 
original cover retained on new box. 
49 — Cairo, Jerusalem and the Pyramids 
of Egypt; With Descriptions by Mrs Poole and 
Reginald Stuart Poole (NY : Virtue 1860?) Pt. 1 
"Stuart 13692 


3 photos, 23 x 16 cm, with 1857 printed below on 
mount; series was to be complete in 20 parts. 


soa,b Harriet Lewin Grote Memoir 
of the Life of Ary Scheffer 2nd ed (London: 
John Murray 1860) 

3-MCO 8$31.G8 (2 copies) 
Frontis is photo of portrait sketch of Scheffer, 
12 X ro cm. 


şı Nathaniel Hawthorne Transformation: 
or, The Romance of Monte Beni (Leipzig: 
Bernhard Tauchnitz 1860) 2 vols *KL 
35 photos, approximately 15 x ro cm, of costume, 
art, and architecture; better known as Tbe Marble 
Faun, its American title. (See also 1863 Eliot.) 


52. Ary Scheffer Oeuvre de Ary Scheffer 
reproduit en photographie (Paris: Goupil 
1860) MCO- -++ $31.B6 
60 photos of Scheffer’s work by Robert Jefferson 
Bingham; size varies. 


53 Richard Henry Smith Expositions of the 
Cartoons of Raphael (London: J. Nisbet 1860) 
3-MCF R15.S6 
7 mounted photos, 8.3 x 13.3 cm, possibly after the 
work of C. Thurston Thompson, the first to 
photograph the cartoons, in 1858; original binding. 


54 Staatliche Kunstakademie, Düsseldorf 
Ein Kupferstich von Rafael (Düsseldorf: J. 
Buddeus 1860) MDG (Raffaele) 


Frontis photo of engraving by Marc Antonio 
Raimondi after Raphael, 18.7 x 15.2 cm. 
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ssa A.A. Turner Villas on the Hudson; A 
Collection of Photo-Lithographs of Thirty- 
One Residences (NY: Appleton 1860) 
3-MRGF+ 
Stuart 1701 
31 plates, 29 x 37 cm, possibly the earliest photo- 
lithographs to be so identified in America; some 
details are over-printed in color, the skies are artist- 
drawn lithographic additions. 

56 W. de Weckherlin Vases en grès des 16me 
et 17me siecles composant la collection (The 
Hague: Nijhoff 1860) 


41 mounted photos, approximately 14 x 11 cm; 
originally issued as an unbound portfolio, no. 38 of 5o. 


1861 


57a Ernest Blum and Louis Huart Mémoires 
de Rigolboche 6th ed (Paris: Chez Tous les 
Libraires 1861) *MGYB (Rigolboche) 
Photo frontis, 9.5 x 6 cm, by Petit et Trinquart; 
differs from seated pose in 1860 ed. 


b ———— *MGYB (Rigolboche) 


Photo frontis larger than above, variant pose. 


s8a James Deane Ichnographs from the 
Sandstone of Connecticut River (Boston: 
Little, Brown; London: S. Low, Son 1861) 


b ——— Stuart 998 
9 plates with a total of 22 mounted photos of 
specimens, ranging from 7 x 3.5 to 20 X 14.5 cm; 
Stuart copy original binding. 
59 Jean Louis Ernest Meissonier Oeuvres, 
reproduit en photographie (Paris: Goupil; 
Bingham 1861) 2 vols | MCO —- + -+ Ms15.G6 
56 photos of the paintings of Meissonier by Robert 
Jefferson Bingham, sizes vary; title page wanting. 


60 Octavius Morgan and Thomas Wakeman 
Notes on tbe Ancient Domestic Residences of 
the Tre-Owen, Killwich, and the Waen 

(Newport: H. Mullock 1861) MAR p.v. 1241 
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1870 Irving: Joseph Jefferson, the famous 
American actor and portrayer of Rip Van 
Winkle, here illustrates Irving’s story in an 


1869 Sarony carbon print (Jefferson began his 
portrayal of the stage role in 1859). 


Photo portrait of one of the authors(?) mounted on 
reverse of title page, 14.5 x 10 cm. 

61 Sunshine in the Country; A Book of Rural 
Poetry (London: Richard Griffin 1861) NCI 
20 mounted photos, about 8 cm sq., by a Mr Grundy, 
of various scenes and figures of country life. 


62 Joseph Mallord William Turner Turner's 
Liber Studorium ; Photographs from Thirty 
Original Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., 
in the South Kensington Museum, London 
(NY: John McClure 1861 ?) MEM: 
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3o photos, 18 x 25 cm, plus a portrait of Turner, 

15 x 12 cm; photographer of the New York edition 
(which may be the original London edition 
rephotographed) was William Gellaty of New York 
See also 1862 Turner). 


1862. 
63 Bible. English. 1862 The Holy Bible; 
Containing the Old and New Testaments... : 


With Introductory Remarks to Each Book, 
Parallel Passages, Critical, Explanatory, and 
Practical Notes, Illustrated with Photographs 
by Frith (Glasgow: W. Mackenzie 1862-63) 
YCD- 
s5 photos on letterpress mounts, some signed and/or 
numbered and/or dated in negative, 1857. Half-title: 
The Queen's Bible; issued in an edition of 170 in two 


plush-lined wooden cases, bound in red morocco with 
brass edging. 


2 vols 


64 Bierstadt Brothers, New Bedford, Mass. 
Stereoscopic Views among the Hills of New 
Hampshire; Photographed by Bierstadt 
Brothers, New Bedford, Mass. (New Bedford 
1862) IQC 
48 stereo pairs contact-printed on paper with 
letterpress numbers and titles; bound in volume with 
a stereo viewer, lacking here; original binding. The 
Bierstadt brothers were Edward and Charles ; the 
third brother was Albert, the famous landscape 
painter. 


65 J. Bonomi Egypt, Nubia and Ethiopia 
(London: Smith, Elder 1862) 
Schomburg 916.2B 

Contains 100 stereoscopic photographs by Francis 
Frith. 
66a,b 
américaines; Mitla, Palenque, Izmal, Chichen- 
Itza, Uxmall (Paris: Gide 1862) 

HBC +4 
47 photographs, mostly 34.5 x 42.5 cm, taken during 
travels in 1858-61. Volume is accompanied by a 
smaller one with texts by Viollet-le-Duc and 
Ferdinand Denis, published in 1863. 


Desire Charnay Cites et ruines 


(2 copies) 
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67 C.B. J. Fevret de Saint-Mémin The Saint- 
Menin Collection of Portraits ; Consisting of 
the Seven Hundred and Sixty Medallion 
Portraits . . . Photographed by J. Gurney and 
Son of New York from Proof Impressions of 
the Original Copper-Plates, Engraved by 
M. de St.-Mémin, from Drawings Taken from 
Life by Himself, during His Exile in the United 
States from 1793 to 1814 (NY: Dexter 1862) 
MEM + 


Total of 62 photos, 27 x 18 cm, containing the 
portraits; the first is double this size. 


68 Charles Forster Sinai Photographed; or, 
Contemporary Records of Israel in the 
Wilderness (London: Richard Bentley 1862) 
OCH- 
18 photos of inscribed tablets, various sizes, by A. J. 
Brown; frontis photo of portrait drawing of author. 


69 Francis Frith Lower Egypt, Thebes, and 
the Pyramids (London, Glasgow, Edinburgh: 
William Mackenzie 1862 2) BLF 
37 photos of scenery, architecture, and figures on 


letterpress mounts; most measure 23 x 16.5 cm and 
are signed and/or dated in the negative: Frith 1857, 


70 —— Upper Egypt and Ethiopia (London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh: William Mackenzie 
1862 ?) BLF- 
Companion volume to the above, also containing 

37 photos. 


8o William and Mary Howitt Ruined Abbeys 
and Castles of Great Britain (London: A. W. 
Bennett 1862) 3-MQWK 
27 mounted photos, 8 cm sq., by Francis Bedford, 
Russell W. Sedgfield, George Washington Wilson, 
Roger Fenton, and McLean & Melhuish; see also 
second series, 1864. 


81. Georges Perrot Exploration archéologique 
de la Galatie et de la Bithynie d'une partie de 
la mysie de la Phrygie, de la Cappodoce et du 
Pont executee en 1861 (Paris: Didot 1862) 
MTS- 


vol 2 





1873 Thomson vol i: Physic Street in Canton. 
an Autotype. 


30 plates in the Poitevin process of photos by Jules 
Delbet, 20.5 x 26.5 cm. 

82 Alphonse Poitevin Traite de l'impression 
photographique sans sels argent (Paris: Leiber 
1862) “KF p.v. 60 
One mounted photo, a carbon print, 8.8 x 6 cm; 
unlabeled, portrait of the author(?). 


83 Joseph Mallord William Turner Turner's 
Liber Studiorum; Second Series. Photographs 
from Twenty-One Original Drawings... in 
the South Kensington Museum (London: 
Cundall, Downes; Manchester; Agnew and 
Sons 1862) MEM 4 

21 photos, probably by Joseph Cundall, 18 x 25.5 cm. 
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84a Ernest Blum Les pieds qui r'muent; Bals, 
danses et danseuses (Paris: Chez Tous les 
Libraires 1863) *MGS (French) 


b —— *MGS (French) 72-503 
Each has photo frontis of dancer, 8.5 x 5.5 cm, with 
blind stamp of Nadar on mount. 


85 Gustave Brion Illustrations to "Les 
Miserables,” of Victor Hugo; Scenes and 
Characters Photographed by A. A. Turner, 
after the Original Designs of G. Brion (NY: 
Carleton; Paris: Pagnerre 1863) NKV 


26 photos, 9 x 5.5 cm, including a portrait from life 
of Hugo, though probably not by A. A. Turner. 


86 Dusseldorf Gallery Gems from the 
Düsseldorf Gallery ; Photographed from the 
Original Pictures by A. A. Turner, and 
Reproduced (For the First Time) under the 
Supervision of B. Frodsham (NY: Appleton 
1863) MAVZ-+ (New York) 


52 photos, approximately 18 x 14 cm, after paintings. 


87 Samuel W. S. Dutton An Address at the 
Funeral of Hon. Roger Sberman Baldwin, 
February 23, 1863 (New Haven: Thomas J. 
Stafford 1863) AN (Baldwin) 


Frontis photo portrait of Baldwin, 11.5 x 9 cm. 


88 George Eliot Romola (Leipzig: Bernhard 
Tauchnitz 1863) 2 vols 8—*ITGE 


69 mounted bound-in photos primarily of art and 
architecture, 14.5 x 10 cm. Boni states that the white 
vellum binding on this set and on his copy of the 1860 
Hawthorne Transformation from the same publisher 
and with similar illustrations, plus the presence of a 
card in the volume from the Florentine photographic 
publisher G. Brogi and his stamp, point to Brogi as 
the source of these extra-illustrated Tauchnitz 
editions. 


89 Joseph Gerlach Die Photographie als 
Hulfsmittel mikroskopischer Forschung 


(Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann 1863) — 8-MFS 
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Contains 4 plates with a total of 7 mounted prints, 
mostly 6.3 cm sq., of microphotographs. 

9o William and Mary Howitt The Wye; Its 
Ruined Abbeys and Castles, Extracted from 
The Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great 
Britain (London: A. W. Bennett 1863) COF 
2 photos by Russell W. Sedgfield, one of which is 
mounted onto the front cover; 4 by Francis Bedford. 
91a Lovell Augustus Reeve Portraits of Men 
of Eminence in Literature, Science, and Art, 
with Biographical Memoirs (London: Lovell 
Reeve 1863-64) vol 1-2; (London: A. W. 
Bennett 1865-67) vols 3-6 A 


b —— vols 1-2 A 
144 photo portraits, 24 per volume, measuring 9 x 7 
cm, by Ernest Edwards from life; vols 5-6 edited by 
Edward Walford. 

92 Sir Walter Scott The Lady of the Lake 

(Edinburgh: Adam and Charles Black 1863) 
NCM 

10 mounted photos by George Washington Wilson, 


10.6 x 8 cm, of locations and scenery mentioned by 
Scott. 





1864 
93 Anacrean. Poems. (French: Greek & 
French) Didot Odes d' Anacreon (Paris: Didot 
1864) *KL 
54 photos, s x 6 cm, after works by A. L. Girodet, 
mounted on 27 letterpress leaves. 
94 Ernest Blum Les pieds qui r'muent ; Bals, 
danses et danseuses (Paris: Chez Tous les 
Libraires 1864) *MGS (French) 
Photo frontis, third view of dancer (sce 1863 Blum); 
photographer unidentified, probably also Nadar. 
95 John Watkins Brett Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Valuable Collection of Pictures and 
Other Works of Art... of that Eminent 
Connoisseur; . .. Which Will Be Sold by 
Auction, by Christie, Manson & Woods 
(London 1864) MAX (Brett) 


48 mounted photos of the art works, sizes vary 
widely, 
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96 Elihu Burritt A Walk from London to 
Jobn O'Groats; With Notes by the Way 
(London: Sampson Low, Son & Marston 
1864) CBD 
One photo of the author, 9 x 6 cm; issued with four 
other portraits of people met by Burritt on his 
journey, lacking here. 

97a Catholic Church, Roman. Liturgy and 
Ritual. Evangelistary Les évangiles des 
dimanches et fetes de l'année (Paris: Curmer 


1864) vol ; “ISM 
B ee ie ZHIL+ (1864) 
aec *KF-- (1864) 


80 small photos after designs by the Wiérix brothers, 
mounted on pages with text. 

98 Victor Cherbuliez Un cheval de Phidias; 
causeries Athéniennes 2nd ed (Paris: Michel 
Lévy 1864) 3-MGH 
Calotype frontis of the sculpture, 7.8 x 11.2 cm. 


99 Sarah Prideaux Fox Kingsbridge Estuary; 
With Rambles in the Neighborhood 
(Kingsbridge: G. P. Friend 1864) 

COB (Kingsbridge) 
25 photos by the unidentified brother of the author 
tone other photo is lacking), average size about 7 x 8 
cm; 2 are after watercolors, 2 others are hand- 
colored; original binding. 
100 J. Hain Friswell Life Portraits of William 
Shakespeare (London: Sampson Low, Son & 
Marston 1864) AOT (Shakespeare) 
8 photos, 10 x 8 cm, and small photo vignette on title, 
by Cundall, Downes, & Co; views of Shakespeare 
homes and haunts. 
tor Elias Brewster Hillard The Last Men of 
the Revolution; A photograph of Each from 
Life, Together with Views of Their Homes 
Printed in Colors, Accompanied by Brief 
Biographical Sketches of the Men (Hartford: 
N. A. & R. A. Moore 1864) IG 
6 portraits mounted with text, 8.5 x 5.5 cm; probably 


taken by local photographers when each veteran was 
visited by the author. 


102a,b. John Camden Hotten Thackeray the 
Humourist and Man of Letters (London: 
Hotten 1864) AN (Thackeray) —2 copies 
Frontis photo of Thackeray by Ernest Edwards, 

6 X 4.5 cm; text published under Hotten's 
pseudonym, Theodore Taylor. 


103a,b William and Mary Howitt Ruined 
Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain and 
Ireland Second Series (London: A. W. Bennett 
1864) CAB (2 copies) 
26 photos, 8 cm sq., by Stephen Thompson, Russell 
W. Sedgfield, Thomas Ogle, and Dr Hemphill. 


104 John Mounteney Jephson Shakespeare : 
His Birthplace, Home, and Grave; A 
Pilgrimage to Stratford-on-Avon in the 
Autumn of 1863, With Photographic 
Illustrations by Ernest Edwards (London: 
Lovell Reeve 1864) D-10 6071 
15 mounted photos, 9 x 7 cm, by Ernest Edwards; 
original binding. 

105 New York (City). Metropolitan Fair, 
1864 Recollections of the Art Exhibition, 
Metropolitan Fair, New York, April 1864 
(NY: M. B. Brady 1864) Stuart 11216 


Has second title page: Catalogue of tbe Art 
Exhibition at tbe Metropolitan Fair in Aid of tbe U.S. 
Sanitary Commission. One group portrait of 20 
artists, 14.9 x 23.2 cm, and 19 photos, 17 x 22 cm, of 
the exhibition installation, all by Matthew B. Brady. 


106 
Abbey and Its Neighbourhood (London: 
Hamilton, Adams; Windermere: John Garnett 
1864) COF 
5 photos of scenes in the area, 9 x 7.5 cm, and 14 
larger ones after engravings; John Garnett, 
photographer( ?). 


James Payn A Description of Furness 


107 Frederick B. Perkins The Central Park 
Photographed by W. H. Guild; With Descrip- 
tions and a Historical Sketch (NY: Carleton 
1864) Stuart 1629 
Frontis photo after painting, title-page oval vignette, 
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and so mounted views, 11.7 x 8.3 cm; original 
binding. 

108 Photographic Journal of America 
(Philadelphia: Benerman & Wilson, etc. 
1864-1900) vols 1-37 MFA 
1864-88, Philadelphia Photographer; 1889-1914, 
Wilson's Photographic Magazine, etc. Years cited 
above contain mounted specimen frontis for each 
issue, monthly and later, semi-monthly ; many are 
now missing from the Library’s copies. Photographers 
too numerous to list. 

109 Photographische Korrespondenz 
(Vienna: Photographische Gesellschaft 1864- 
90) vols 1-27 MFA 
Most issues in this period of this monthly journal 
contain mounted specimens of examples of 
photographic and photomechanical processes; 
photographers too numerous to list. 

110. Edward Tuckerman Potter The Capitals 
of the Banker Screen in the First Reformed 
Dutch Church, Schenectady, N.Y.; Designed 
by Edward T. Potter, Architect of the Church 
(NY : George G. Rockwood 1864) 3-MRN 
xz photos, 10 x 8.5 cm, by George G. Rockwood, of 
the sculpture; original binding. 

111a. George Gardner Rockwood The 
Classic Grounds of American Authors: Irving 
(NY: Rockwood 1864) 


b o———- Stuart 13696 
5 photos, 21.5 x 18.5 cm, by Rockwood of Irving 
home and other sites associated with him and his 
work. Seems to have been a series of one; Stuart copy 
in original binding. 


112. The Shakespeare Gallery; A 
Reproduction in Commemoration of the 
Tercentenary Anniversary of the Poet’s Birth, 
MDCCCLXIV (London: L. Booth, and S. Ayling 
1864) *NDC 
94 mounted collodion photos, probably by Stephen 
Ayling, after Boydell's engravings of Shakespeare 
subjects, plus a frontis and small round title-page 
vignette of a commemorative relief. 
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113 Sir Robert Murdoch Smith and E. A. 
Porcher History of tbe Recent Discoveries at 
Cyrene; Made During an Expedition to the 
Cyrenaica in 1860-61, under the Auspices of 
Her Majesty's Government (London: Day 
1864) MTR + 


16 mounted photos of sculpture, 24 x 17.5 cm. 


114 Charles Piazzi Smyth Our Inheritance in 
the Great Pyramid (London: Alexander 
Strahan 1864) 

Frontis photo by Francis Bedford of the Great 
Pyramid, from his series taken during the travels of 
His Royal Highness, the Prince of Wales in 1862, 
9.5 X 14 Cm. 


"OBLF 


i15 Howard Staunton, ed Memorials of 
Shakespeare; Comprising the Poet's Will . . . 
(London: Day & Son 1864?) 

*KF-- + -+ (1864) 
2 mounted photos by Preston of engraved portraits of 
Shakespeare, each about 19 x 15 cm; original binding. 
116 Joseph Stieler Schönheiten Sammlungen; 
Gallerie der Schönheiten in der K. Residenz zu 
München (Munich: Piloty & Loehle 1864?) 

AOS 


38 photos by Josef Albert, court photographer and 
inventor of a permanent process which he called the 
Albertype, after paintings by Stieler, sizes vary. 


rıza R.S. Storrs A Sermon, in Memory of 
Robert Sedgwick Edwards; Preached in the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
‘Brooklyn: “The Union” 1864) AGZ p.v. 22 


b ———— AN p.v. 10 
Photo frontis of portrait drawing from a 
daguerreotype?, 9 x 5.5 cm. 

118 Charles Jones Way North American 
Scenery ; Being Selections from C. J. Way's 
Studies, 1863-64 (Montreal: William Notman 
1864) "KW cb 
12 photos of Way's art work, on letterpress mounts; 
various sizes ; original binding. 
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119. William Wordsworth Our English Lakes, 
Mountains, and Waterfalls (London: A. W. 
Bennett 1864) NCM 
13 mounted photos by Thomas Ogle, varying 
dimensions and shapes. 


120-1. William Young Lights and Shadows of 
New York Picture Galleries (NY : Appleton 
1864) Stuart 142 


40 photos by A. A. Turner of paintings described by 
Young, size varies; original binding. 


1865 
120-2a,b,c,d | Century Association, New 
York The Bryant Festival at “The Century"; 
Illustrated Edition (NY: Century Association 
1865) AN + (Bryant) (4 copies) 
The copies are nos. 1, 46, 60, and 106 of an edition 


of 150. 13 mounted photos, about 17 x 12.5 cm: 12 
portraits and one view; photographer unidentified. 


121 Alexander Gardner Gardner's 
Photographic Sketch-Book of tbe War 
(Washington 1865-66) 2 vols 

“KF + ++ (1865) 
This copy lacks both title pages, and 5 photos. Photos 
were taken between 1862 and June 1865. The 95 
temaining prints are each mounted on a letterpress 
card which contains information regarding the 
photographer of the original negative and the printer 
of the positive, a practice resulting from Gardner's 
experience in Matthew Brady’s studio where the 
individual cameramen received little or no 
recognition. The following are credited with 
producing the negatives: William R. Pywell, 
Timothy H. O'Sullivan, Barnard & Gibson, Wood & 
Gibson, D. B. Woodbury, J. Gardner, A. Gardner, 
David Knox, J. Reekie, and William Morris Smith. 


122 —— Rays of Sunlight from South 
America (Washington: Philp [sic] & 
Solomons 1865) HCY « 
69 photos on letterpress mounts, 17.5 x 22.5 cm; 
negatives produced by H. Moulton. 


123a Edward Hitchcock Ichnology of New 


I 


England: Supplement; A Report to the 
Government of Massachusetts (Boston: 
Wright and Potter 1865) PXO- 


b ——— Stuart 997 
20 photos by J. L. Lovell mounted on 7 plates, sizes 
vary. 
124 William and Mary Howitt The Ruined 
Abbeys of the Border; Extracted from The 
Ruined Abbeys and Castles of Great Britain 
(London: A. W. Bennett 1865) COF 
6 photos, 8 x 7.5 cm, including one in cover binding, 
by George Washington Wilson and Stephen 
Thompson. 
125 Wilhelm von Kaulbach Goethe Gallery 
of Female Characters ; From Original 
Drawings (London? 1865 ?) 3-MEM+ + 


21 photos, 26 x 21 cm, by A. Runkel of drawings by 
Kaulbach. 


126 William Lewins Her Majesty's Mails; A 
History of the Post-Office, and an Industrial 
Account of its Present Condition 2nd ed 
(London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston 
1865) TV 
Photo frontis, 9 x 6 cm. 


127 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Hyperion: A Romance; Illustrated with 
Twenty-four Photographs of the Rhine, 
Switzerland, and the Tyrol by Francis Frith 
(London: A. W. Bennett 1865) NCW 
Photos measure 12 x 17 cm; preface also by Frith, 


128 Sir Charles Thomas Newton Travels and 
Discoveries in the Levant (London: Day & 
Son 1865) 2 vols MTN 
ro photolithographs by Francis Bedford after 
drawings by Lady Newton. 
129 Theophilus Smith Sheffield and Its 
Neighborhood (London: A. W. Bennett 1865) 
COB (Sheffield) 


16 photos of scenery and architecture, 10 x 8 cm. 
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130 Frederic George Stephens Normandy, 

Its Gothic Architecture and History; As 

Ilustrated by Twenty-five Photographs from 

Buildings in Rouen, Caen, Mantes, Bayeux, 

and Falaise (London: A. W. Bennett 1865) 
MQWE 

25 photos, 11 x 8 em, by Joseph Cundall. 


131-1. Fennings Taylor Portraits of British 
Americans by W. Notman; With Biographical 
Sketches (Montreal: Notman 1865-67) 
vols 1-2 AGY 
Vol 3 wanting; vols 1-2 have 30 photo portraits each, 
9 X 5.5 cm, by William Notman. 

131-2. Charles W. Wilson Ordnance Survey 
of Jerusalem ; Made with the Sanction of the 
Earl de Grey and Ripon, Secretary of State for 
War, Under the Direction of Col. Sir Henry 
James (London 1865) BCM + 
3 photos by P. Bergheim and 73 by J. McDonald of 
which 5 are multi-print panoramas. 


1866 


Louis Joseph Alvin Catalogue raisonne 
de l'oeuvre des trois freres Jean, Jerome & 

Antoine Wierix (Brussels: T. J. I. Arnold 1866) 
MDG (Wierix) 


2 mounted photos, 10 x 7 cm, after engravings. 


132 


133 George N. Barnard Photographic Views 
of Sherman's Campaign; Embracing Scenes of 
the Occupation of Nashville, the Great Battles 
around Chattanooga and Lookout Mountain, 
the Campaign of Atlanta, March to the Sea, 
and the Great Raid through the Carolinas 
(NY 1866 ?) Stuart 25 
61 gold-toned albumen prints, 25.5 x 36 cm, by the 
photographer appointed to accompany Sherman on 
his invasion of the deep South. 


134 George Wheatley Bennett An Illustrated 
History of British Guiana (Georgetown, 
Demerara: Richardson 1866) HEC 


42 mounted photos of which 15 are from nature, the 
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others after art works; include scenes of local 
activities and figures; sizes vary. 


135 Richard Lane Freer Memoir; Extracts of 
Speeches, Diary of Journey to America, etc. In 
Memoriam (London: Daniel Green 1866) 
NDB 
2 mounted photos plus frontis photo of portrait 
drawing, 9.5 x 15 cm. 
136a Hereford Brooke George The Oberland 
and Its Glaciers; Explored and Illustrated with 
Ice-axe and Camera (London: A. W. Bennett 
1866) Stuart 12552 


b — — PSO 
28 photos of various sizes, including one large frontis 
and a round vignette on title page, all by Ernest 
Edwards; Stuart copy has original gold-stamped 
binding. 
r37 Charles Lallemand La Syrie; Costumes, 
voyages, paysages (Paris: Petit Journal 1866) 

*OFX-- 

Vol 1 of Galerie universelle des peuples, no more 
published; this copy is no. 55 of 60 printed; 17 photos, 
7 X 10 cm, and title-page photo, 10.5 x 8.5, all hand- 
colored. 
138 Albert Moitessier La photographie 
appliquee aux recherches micrographiques 
(Paris: J. B. Bailliere 1866) OCG 
3 photo plates, 14 x 9 cm, by the author, illustrating 
different lens powers and illuminations. 


139 New York (City). Central Park 
Commission Annual Report (NY : Bryant 
1866-70) vols 9-13 MSP 
Reports are for 1865-69; total of 37 mounted photos 
of various sizes and shapes showing new facilities and 
views of people using the park. Probably all by 
George G. Rockwood who seems to have been 
licensed to set up a studio and salesroom in the park 
during this period. 

140 Ildefonse Rousset Etudes 
photographiques (Paris: Librairie 
Internationale 1866) MFP 
40 photographic views of scenery and landscapes on 
special mounts, 16.5 x 13.3 cm. 
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141. Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld Das 
Niebelungen-Lied nach den Fresko-Ge- 
malden von Julius Schnorr von Karolsfeld in 
der Königlichen Residenz zu München 
(Munich: Josef Albert 1866 2) NFOD : 
35 photos, varying sizes, by Josef Albert, Bavarian 
court photographer. (See English edition in 186- ?) 


142. Sir Walter Scott Marmion; A Tale of 
Flodden Field (London: A. W. Bennett 1866) 

NCM 
15 photos, over 8 cm sq., of scenery by Thomas 
Annan. 


Alfred Sirven Journaux et journalistes : 
NARL 


143 
Le Siecle (Paris: Cournol 1866) 

2 photo plates, 10.5 x 6 cm, by Pierre Petit, 
reproducing a total of 28 portraits from carte-de- 
visite or cabinet photograph portraits. 


144. Henry Beaumont Small Canadian 
Handbook and Tourist's Guide; Giving a 
Description of Canadian Lake and River 
Scenery and Places of Historical Interest with 
the Best Spots for Fishing and Shooting 
(Montreal: M. Longmoore 1866) HWY 
ro photos of local landscape, 8.5 x 6 cm, by William 
Notman. 


145 Frederic George Stephens Flemish Relics: 


Architectural, Legendary, and Pictorial ; As 
Connected with Public Buildings in Belgium 
(London: A. W. Bennett 1866) GBK 


1$ photos, r7 x 11 cm, by Cundall and Fleming. 


146 John Forbes Watson The Textile 
Manufactures and the Costumes of the People 
of India (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode 
1866) VL- 


9 photo plates, 8 of which are hand-colored and 
incorporate several negatives, 26 x 20.5 cm. The 
photographers, probably British India Office staff, 
are: Dr Simpson, J. C. A. Dannenberg, R. H. 
DeMontgomery, W. Griggs, Lieut Tanner, Capt 
Houghton, Lieut Macdonald, and W. Johnson. 
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1867 
147 Robert Michael Ballantyne Photographs 
of Edinburgh ; With Descriptive Letterpress 
(Glasgow: Andrew Duthie; London: Simpkin, 
Marshall; Dublin: W. H. Smith and Son 1867) 
Stuart 7535 
13 photos, 11 x 16.5 cm, by A. Burns. 


148a,b Archibald Billing The Science of 
Gems, Jewels, Coins, and Medals, Ancient and 
Modern (London: Bell & Daldy 1867) 
3-MGW (2 copies) 
17 plates of photos showing numerous specimens, 
I6 X Io cm. 
149 James Blake Jim Blake's Tour from 
Clonave to London (Dublin: M. H. Gill 1867) 
COB (London) 
9 photos, 11 x 7.5 cm, by George Washington Wilson 
of drawings by Erskine Nicol. 
150a,b.c William Allen Butler Memorial of 
Charles H. Marshall (NY : Appleton 1867) 
AN (Marshall) —3 copies 
Oval photo frontis, 11.5 x 8 cm; all copies in original 
binding. 
151-1a. Joseph Cundall, ed The Life and 
Genius of Rembrandt ; The Most Celebrated 
Of Rembrandt’s Etchings (London: Bell & 
Daldy ; Cambridge: Deighton, Bell 1867) 
MEM (Rembrandt) 
3- MEM (Rembrandt) 


30 photos, various sizes, after the “finest 
states in the British Museum", by Cundall and 
Fleming. 


ae 


151-2. Joseph Fricz and Louis Leger La 
Bohême; Historique, pittoresque & littéraire 
(Paris: Librairie Internationale 1867) FIH 
One mounted albumen print following introduction, 
8.5 X 14.3 cm, a view of Prague. 

r52 Samuel Carter Hall and Mrs Hall The 
Book of the Thames; From Its Rise to Its Fall 
(London: A. W. Bennett; Virtue 1867) CBF 
13 mounted photos, 14 x ro cm, by Francis Frith, 
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plus a hand-colored photo set into cover binding, 

4.6 cm in diameter. 

153. John Frewen Moor The Birth-Place, 
Home, Churches, and Other Places Connected 
with the Author of “The Christian Year" 

2nd ed (Winchester: Savage; London: Parker 
1867) AN (Keble) 


32 mounted photos, 9 x 12.5 cm, by William Savage. 


154-1 New York (City). Metropolitan Fair, 
1864 A Record of the Metropolitan Fair... 
Held at New York in April 1864 (NY : Hurd 
and Houghton 1867) IKM 
8 mounted photos of the exhibition, size varies, 
approximately 9 x 7 cm; first 6 by J. Gurney and Son, 
last 2 by M. Stadtfeld. 
154-2. New York (State). Constitutional 
Convention, 1867 Photographic Album of the 
Constitutional Convention (Albany : Churchill 
& Denison 1867) 3-AON 
177 large carte-de-visite type portraits, by Churchill 
and Denison on mounts which have been auto- 
graphed; original gold-stamped leather binding. 
155. New York (State). Constitutional 
Convention, 1867-68 Photographs of the 
Officers and Members of the Constitutional 
Convention of tbe State of New York, 1867 
(Albany: Jeffers and McDonald 1867?) AON 
181 carte-de-visite portraits in album with some 
autographs; K. R. Mason, photographer. 
156 Notre Dame de Reims, France 
(Cathedral) Trésor de la cathédrale de Reims; 
Text par M. l'Abbé Cerf. Dédié à Son 
Éminence Monseigneur le Cardinal Th. 
Gousset (Paris: Veuve Berger-Levrault 1867) 
MNO + 


88 photos. 10 x 13 cm, by A. Marquet and A. 
Dauphinot; no. 32 of 200 copies. 


157a. The Shakespeare Gallery (London, NY: 
Routledge 1867) *NDC 
D sepepesc D-14 4395 
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94 small mounted photos by Stephen Ayling 

after Boydell's engravings, plus a frontis photo of 
Roubilac's Shakespeare. 

158 Henry Beaumont Small Canadian 
Handbook and Tourist's Guide; Giving 

a Description of Canadian Lake and River 
Scenery and Places of Historical Interest with 
the Best Spots for Fishing and Shooting 
(Montreal: M. Longmoore 1867) HWY 


Frontis photo 13 x 8.5 cm; 7 others in text, some 
variation from 1866 ed, 8.5 x 6 cm; all by William 
Notman. 


159 Frederic George Stephens English 
Children as Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
An Essay (London: Seeley, Jackson & 
Halliday 1867) 3- MCV R46.58 
15 photos, approximately 12 x 10 cm, by À. and E. 
Seeley after Reynolds paintings. 


160 —— Masterpieces of Mulready; 
Memorials of William Mulready (London: 
Bell & Daldy 1867) 3-MCV M96.S8m 
14 photos, approximately 17 x 14 cm, after 

the paintings of Mulready. 


161 John Greenleaf Whittier Snow-Bound ; 

A Winter Idyl (London; A. W. Bennett 1867) 
NBI 

Frontis portrait of the author, a photo of an en- 


graving after a photo by Hawes; plus 4 small photos, 
5.5 cm sq, “Taken from American Scenery." 


162-1 William Samuel Wright The Loved 
Haunts of Cowper; or, The Photographic 
Remembrancer of Olney and Weston, Being 
Photographs of Buildings and Rural Scenes 
Immortalized by the Poet (Olney 1867) 

AN (Cowper) 
18 photos, of which one is a Heliotype portrait of 
Cowper, 10 are actual views, and 7 are copies of 
portraits or prints ; SIZE Varies. 
162-2 Francis Nicoll Zabriskie History of 
the Reformed P. D. Church of Claverack; A 
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Centennial Address (Hudson: Miller 1867) 
IRM (Claverack, NY) 
4 of the 5 original albumen prints (including 2 after 
art work) remain; size and shape vary. 
1868 
163 A. Claudet, F.R.S.: A Memoir (London: 
Pickering 1868) "KP p.v. 53 


Portrait photo frontis, 14 x 10 cm. 


164 Artists’ Fund Annual. 1868 A Collection 
of Twenty Photographs from Original Designs, 
by Members of the Artists’ Fund Society of 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia: Artists’ Fund 
Society 1868) Stuart 1503 
20 mounted photos by John Moran, size varies; 
original binding. 
165 Biographical Sketches of the Leading 
Men of Chicago; Written by the Best Talent of 
the Northwest (Chicago: Wilson & St. Clair 
1868) IVF (Chicago) 
109 portrait photos, by J. Carbutt “in his usual 
excellent style" are lacking; original paper cover with 
circular photo of City Hall, bound in, 8.5 cm in 
diameter. 
166a California. Geological Survey The 
Yosemite Book; A Description of the Yosemite 
Valley and the Adjacent Region of the Sierra 
Nevada, and of the Big Trees of California 
(NY : J. Bien 1868) PSK + 
b ———— *KL-- (1868) 
28 mounted photos, 20.6 x 15.5 cm, 24 by Carleton 
E. Watkins and 4 by W. Harris; first copy lacking 
maps, second copy in original binding; edition of 
250 copies. 
167 James Fergusson Tree & Serpent 
Worship; or, Illustrations of Mythology and 
Art in India . . . from the Topes at Sanchi and 
Amravati (London: India Museum 1868) 
ZAZC + -+ 
13 photos by Lieut Waterhouse from nature, 
including some double-page views of 24.7 x 46 cm; 
19 by W. Griggs, at the Museum. 
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168 John Henderson Works of Art in 
Pottery, Glass, and Metal (London: Cundall 
& Fleming 1868) MAWX + +-+ (Henderson) 
18 photos of the collection, average size 28 x 23 cm, 
by Cundall & Fleming; contemporary binding. 

169 Charles F. Himes Leaf Prints; or, 
Glimpses at Photography (Philadelphia: 
Benerman & Wilson 1868) MFN 
One photo, by the author, of a leaf, 13.5 x 17 cm. 


170 Lewis Macnaughton Humbert 
Memorials of the Hospital of St. Cross and 
Alms House of Noble Poverty (Winchester: 
William Savage; London: Parker 1868) SGN 
13 photos, 9.5 x 12 cm, by William Savage; author's 
presentation copy. 

171 W. H. Laxton Dudley; Illustrated by 
Photographs (Dudley 1868) COB (Dudley) 
22 photos of the area, sizes vary; original binding. 
Frederick James Mills The Life of Jobn 


Carter (NY: Hurd and Houghton; 
Cambridge: Riverside 1868) 


172 


3-MCV C32.M6 
2 mounted albumen prints by H. G. Smith of draw- 
ings by Carter, size varies; original gold-stamped 
binding. 


173 Albert Moitessier Die Photographie als 
Hilfsmittel mikroskopischer Forschung 
(Braunschweig: F. Vieweg 1868) OCG 
2 photo plates of 6 images each, 11.6 x 17.5 cm, by 
Dr B. Benecke. 

174 Peabody Institute, Baltimore The 
Founder's Letters and the Papers Relating to 
Its Dedication and Its History, up to the 1st 
January, 1868 (Baltimore: William K. Boyle 
1868) SST 


Frontis photo, 11.2 x 16.7 cm, has letterpress 
crediting copyright, for photo?, to W. H. Bell. 

17§ Oscar Reichardt and Carl Stürenburg 
Lehrbuch der mikroskopischen Photographie 
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mit Rücksicht auf naturwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen (Leipzig: Quandt & Handel 
1868) 
4 photos mounted on 2 plates, 5.5 cm sq. 
176 J. H. Schenck Album of Long Branch; A 
Series of Photographic Views, with Letterpress 
Sketches (NY: John F. Trow 1868) ISB 
76 views of local scenery and architecture, 13.3 x 9.2 
cm, by G. Pach. 
John P. Seddon Rambles in the Rhine 
Provinces; Ilustrated with Chromo- 
Lithographs, Photographs, and Wood 
Engravings (London: John Murray 1868) 
EAW 


Stuart 1139 


OCG 


77a 


b o——— 
14 photos of scenery and architecture. 27.5 x 15.5 cm, 
by Cundall and Fleming; Stuart copy in original 
binding. 
178 Meadows Taylor The People of India; 
A series of Photographic Illustrations, with 
Descriptive Letterpress, of the Races and 
Tribes of Hindustan, Originally Prepared 
under the Authority of the Government of 
India (London: India Museum 1868-75) 8 vols 

QPC+ 

Total of 468 photos, size varies, approximately 
12 x 9 cm; each volume has a long list of 
participating photographers; some volumes retain 
original binding. Sce 1866 Watson, which uses some 
of the photos which appear here. 
179a Edward Walford Representative Men in 
Literature, Science and Art (London: A. W. 
Bennett 1868) AGH 
Stuart 8036 
20 portrait photos, 9 x 6 cm, by Ernest Edwards; 
Stuart copy in original binding. 
180 Elijah Walton Clouds: Their Forms and 
Combinations (London: Longmans, Green 
1868) PRL-- 


20 photos, 7.5 x 11 cm, and 26, 18.5 x 12.5 cm, of 





b a= 
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drawings, "the greater number were the result of an 

excursion of the Nile in 1862" ; photos by Joseph 

Guyton. 

181 Edward L. Wilson The American Carbon 

Manual; or, The Production of Photographic 

Prints in Permanent Pigments (NY: Scovill 1868) 
MFN 

Frontis specimen print in Swann’s Process, 

17.8 x 8.5 cm. 

182 Wiliam Wordsworth Our English Lakes, 

Mountains and Waterfalls (London: A. W. 

Bennett 1868) NCM 


13 photos by Thomas Ogle, approximately 9.5 x 8 
cm; shapes vary, includes 5 new views, see 1864 
Wordsworth. 


1869 


183 Henry Alford Our Lord and His Twelve 

Disciples (London: Bell and Daldy 1869) 
3-MCF V7.A3 

12 photos, 18 x 14 cm, of drawings after 

Leonardo's studies for the Last Supper. 


184 Louis Désiré Blanquart-Evrard “La 
Photographie; ses origins, ses progres, ses 
transformations” in Société Imperiale des 
Sciences, de l'Agriculture et des Arts de Lille 
Memoires 3rd ser vol 7 (1869) 161-214 
“EN $722 

15 specimens of various photographic and photo- 
mechanical processes. 
185 Frank Wigglesworth Clarke Views 
around Ithaca; Being a Description of the 
Waterfalls and Ravines of This Remarkable 
Locality (Ithaca: Andrus, McChain 1869) 

IRM (Ithaca) 
10 photos, 7.5 x 7 cm, probably half stereo pairs; 
most signed in negative J. C. Burritt. 
186 Cleveland, Past and Present: Its 
Representative Men; Comprising Biographical 
Sketches of Its Commerce, Manufacture, Ship 
Building, Railroads, Telegraphy, Schools, 
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Churches, etc. (Cleveland: Maurice Joblin 
1869) IVB (Cleveland) 
82 mounted photo portraits, 14 x 10.5 cm, 

by E. Decker. 

187 Henry Hardy Cole Illustrations of 
Ancient Buildings in Kashmir (London: India 
Museum 1869) 3-MQWS= 
44 photos of architecture and ruins, up to 19.6 x 25.8 
em, taken by a Mr Burke of Murree and Peshawur in 
Fall 1868, reproduced by the Autotype process “in 
carbon and are therefore permanent.” 

188 Philip Gilbert Hamerton Contemporary 
French Painters; An Essay with Sixteen 
Photographic Illustrations 2nd ed (London: 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday 1869) 3-MCN 
16 photos 12 x 9 cm. probably by A. and E. Seeley. 


189-1. ——— Painting in France After the 
Decline of Classicism; An Essay with 

Fourteen Photographic Illustrations (London: 
Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday 1869) 3- MCN 
14 photos, 12 x 9 cm, probably by A. and E. Seeley. 


189-2 The Landing of the French Atlantic 
Cable at Duxbury, Mass., July, 1869 (Boston: 
Mudge 1869) TTCS 


6 albumen prints, 9 x 13.5 cm, on printed mounts; 
original gold-stamped cloth binding. 


i190 A. McLean Penuel; or, Face to Face with 
God (NY : Palmer 1869) ZKY 
Group portrait photo frontis, 9 x 7.5 cm, of members 
of a summer religious conference. 

191. Charles Wykemann Martin The History 
and Description of Leeds Castle, Kent (West- 
minster: Nichols 1869) COF- 
8 mounted photos, 14 x 20 cm, by J. Cruttenden. 

192. Frederick W. Maynard Descriptive 
Notice of the Drawings and Publications of 
the Arundel Society, from 1849 to 1868 
Inclusive (London: J. B. Nichols and Sons 
1869) MAAD- 


179 small photos of varying sizes mounted on 38 
plates, reproducing art works. 


193 Rev John Milner and Oswald W. 
Brierly The Cruise of the H.M.S. Galatea, 
Captain H. R. H. The Duke of Edinburgh, 
K.G., in 1867-1868 (London: W. H. Allen and 


Co 1869) KBK 
Oval frontis photo of Alfred, 8.4 x 6.5 cm. 

194 Donald Grant Mitchell Pictures of 
Edgewood in a Series of Photographs by 
Rockwood, and Illustrative Text by the 
Author of “My Farm of Edgewood” (NY : 
Charles Scribner and Co 1869) VPD+ 


ro mounted photos, 16.5 x 10.8 cm, by George G. 
Rockwood. 

195 William Cosmo Monkhouse 
Masterpieces of English Art; From Hogarth to 
the Present Day (London: Bell and Daldy 
1869) Stuart 11149 
26 Woodburytypes of engravings, size varies; original 
binding. 

196 James Eglinton Montgomery Our 
Admiral’s Flag Abroad; The Cruise of 
Admiral D. G. Farragut . . . in the Flagship 
Franklin (NY: Putman 1869) Stuart 7166 


Frontis photo portrait of Farragut, 13.3 x 9.2 cm, by 
Napoleon Sarony. 


197 May Alcott Nieriker Concord Sketches: 
Consisting of Twelve Photographs from 
Original Drawings by May Alcott (Boston: 
Fields, Osgood 1869) IQH + (Concord) 
13 mounted photos including drawn title pages, 
approximately 22.2 x 16.8 cm. 


198 Edward Tuckerman Potter World 
Capitals in Pictures; With a Descriptive 
Legend by Henry Coppee (Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott 1869) 3-MQWO 
8 mounted photo plates, 17.5 x 15 cm, each with 5 
small photos of Potter's architectural sculpture. 
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199 Raffaele Sanzio The Great Works of 
Raphael Sanzio of Urbino 2nd ser (London: 
Bell and Daldy 1869) 3-MCF R13.C93 


18 photos of engravings, lacking 8, 16 x 13 cm. 


200 Henry Peach Robinson Pictorial Effect 
in Photography ; Being Hints on Composition 
and Chiarascuro for Photographers. To 
Which is Added a Chapter on Combination 
Printing (London: Piper & Carter 1869) 

MFP 
3 photo specimens, average size 11.5 x 9 cm. 
201: Andrew Joseph Russell The Great West 
Illustrated in a Series of Photographic Views 
Across the Continent; Taken along the Line of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, West from Omaha 
Nebraska (NY 1869) TPS-+ 4- (Union) 
50 photos, 23 x 31 cm, by Russell, the official 
photographer of the railroad. 


202 Frederic G. Stephens The Early Works 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. (London: Bell 
and Daldy 1869) Stuart 11156 
16 photos of engravings, size varies; original binding. 


203 Thomas Thorneycroft A Trip to Amer- 
ica (Wolverhampton: Steen & Blacket 1869) 
NCM 


21 photos, 9 x 10.5 cm, of architecture and scenery. 


204a James G. Vose Commemoratwe Dis- 
courses Preached in the Beneficent Congrega- 
tional Church, Providence, R.1. (Providence 
1869) IQK (Providence) 
ZXCI 


3 plain salt prints, sizes vary. 


205a James Redding Ware The Isle of 

Wight (London: Provost, Successor to A. W. 

Bennett 1869) COB (Isle of Wight) 
b o——-— EXE Stuart 7410 


16 photos by Russell Sedgfield, 4 by Frank M. Good, 
and one after a painting; sizes vary, Stuart copy in 
original binding. 
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187- ? 

206 Album de la galerie contemporaine 
(Paris: Revue Illustrée) 3-AOM-t 
A collection of selected portraits from the series pub- 
lished by Goupil in 12 vols between 1876 and 1879; 7 
Woodburytypes, 23 x 18.5 cm, by Etienne Carjat, 
Tourtin, Antoine Samuel, and Adam-Salomon; 6, 
20 x 15.8 cm, by Nadar, and Carjat. 
207 Lodovico de Courten Manuel pratique 
de collodion sec au tannin (Paris: E. Lacroix) 

MFF p.v. 140 


Landscape photo frontis, 13.6 x 8.7 cm, by the author. 


208 Francis Frith Liverpool; Its Public 
Buildings, Docks, Churches, Etc. (Liverpool: 
Philip, Son & Nephew) COB- (Liverpool) 
35 photos, 14.5 x 26 cm. 


209 Johann W. von Goethe Faust; Erster 
Teil (Munich & Berlin: F. Bruckmann) 
NFGO+ + + 
14 photos, 27 x 20 cm, of paintings by A. von Kreling; 
original binding. 
210 Historical & Descriptive Guide to 
Kenilworth Castle (Kenilworth: “The 
Library") CZ p.v. 102 


Photo view mounted on back cover, 6 x 10.5 cm. 


211 Souvenir photographique de Venise 
(Venice: Ponti) BWS 4 
20 views of Venice mounted as in a scrapbook, by 
Charles Ponti, 16.5 x 24 cm. 


1870 
212. Bassirilievi della chiesa dei SS. Gio e 
Paolo in Venezia (Venice? 1870?) 3-MGI +- 
14 Mounted photos including two 3 print friezes, 
79 x 24 cm, by A. Perini as signed in the negative. 
213 Octave Chanute and George Morison 
The Kansas City Bridge; With an Account of 
the Regimen of the Missouri Valley & De- 
scription of Methods Used for Founding in 
that River (NY: Van Nostrand 1870) VEK+ 


14 mounted photos, 17.5 x 23 cm. 
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214 Charles Ottley Groom-Napier The Book 
of Nature and the Book of Man (London: 
Hotten 1870) 


4 photos, sizes vary, of specimens and art work. 


PQF 


215 Ferdinand Vandeveer Hayden Sun 
Pictures of Rocky Mountain Scenery; With a 
Description of the Geographical and Geo- 
logical Features, and Some Account of the 
Resources of the Great West (NY: Julius Bien 
1870) IW 
30 mounted photos, 15 x 20.5 cm, by A. J. Russell are 
small versions of those appearing in 1869 Russell. 
216 Mary Heaton The History of tbe Life of 
Albrecht Durer of Nurnberg (London and 
NY: Macmillan 1870) 3-MCK D85.H44 
10 Autotypes, the largest 16 x 12.5 cm, by Cundall & 
Fleming under licence from the Autotype Company, 
Ltd. 

217 Arthur Hill Ancient Irish Architecture 
(Cork 1870-74) Pts 1-3 MQWK + = 
7 photos, 12 x 18 cm, in first 2 parts; 2 photos in 
third part, 29 x 24 cm, by a Mr Hudson. 

218 Washington Irving Rip van Winkle; A 
Legend of the Kaatskill Mountains (NY: 
Putnam, Henry L. Hinton 1870} NBO 
4 carbon prints, 13.8 x 9.6, of Joseph Jefferson in his 
most famous role, as the title character, of photos 

by Napoleon Sarony copyright 1869; original 
binding, gold-stamped on cover “Jefferson Edition." 


219 Clarence King The Three Lakes; Marion, 
Lall, Jan, and How They Were Named (1870) 
"KF 4 (1870) 
12 mounted photos, the largest 19.5 x 26.3 cm; 
photographer unidentified, perhaps Timothy O'Sul- 
livan, the first photographer with the King expedition 
to the West. 
220 James Payn The Lakes in Sunshine; 
Being Photographic and Other Pictures of the 
Lake District of Cumberland (London: 
Simpkin, Marshall ; Windermere: John 
Garnett 1870) COB (Lake District) 
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10 photos, 16.5 x 11 cm, by Garnett & Sproat, 
Garnett & Bowers, and R. J. Sproat. 

Sikandar Began, Nawab of Bhopal A 
Pilgrimage to Mecca (London: W. H. Allen 
1870) *OFW 
11 autotypes by F. Fitzjames, and Capt Waterhouse, 
sizes vary, of portraits and landscapes. 


227 


222 Frederic George Stephens A History of 
Gibraltar and Its Sieges (London: Provost 
1870) 


4 photos, ro x 5 cm, by J. H. Mann. 


CX 


223 William James Stillman The Acropolis 
of Athens; Ilustrated Picturesquely and 
Architecturally in Photography (London: 

F. S. Ellis 1870) MQM +- 
25 Autotypes, the largest 24.5 x 19 cm, plus much 
smaller one on title page. 

224 George Walter Thornbury A Tour 
round England (London: Hurst and Blackett 
1870} CBF 


2 frontis photos, 9 x 12 cm; original binding. 


225 Louis Viardot Wonders of Italian Art 
(London: Sampson Low, Son, and Marston 
1870) 3-MCE 


10 Autotypes of engravings, size varies. 


226 John Walter Hints to Young Sportsmen; 
or, The Gun, Saddle, and Rod (London: 
Richard Barrett and Sons 1870) MYEL 


Frontis photo portrait of the author, 11.5 x 8.8 cm; 
author’s autograph, original binding. 


1871 
Walter Arnold The Life and Death of 
the Sublime Society of Beef Steaks (London: 
Bradbury, Evans 1871) SKA (Sublime) 


6 mounted photos of implements and interiors, 
i2X9.$ cm. 


227 


228 Benjamin Franklin DeCosta Scenes in 
the Isle of Mount Desert, Coast of Maine 
(NY 1871) IQB (Mt Desert) 


10 photos, average 9 x 9 cm, of scenery. 
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229 Johannes Dümichen Photographische 
Resultate einer . . . nach Aegypten entsendeten 
archäologischen Expedition (Berlin : Kunst- 
verlag von S. P. Christmann 1871) *OBM+ 
73 photos, various sizes, of architecture, sculpture 
and views, frequently with figures. 

230 Georges Duplessis The Wonders of 
Engraving (London: Sampson Low, Son, and 


Marston 1871) MDB 
ro mounted Autotypes, various sizes. 

231 A. C. Edmunds Pen Sketches of 
Nebraskans with Photographs (Lincoln: 
Wilbur 1871) IWC 


6 composite phote plates with numerous small 
portraits, and 12 individual portraits on mounts, by 
E. L. Eaton of Omaha, and Cline of Lincoln. 


232 M. Ells Illustrated and Descriptive 
Guide Book of the Watkins Glen, . . . and Its 
Romantic Surroundings (Syracuse: Hitchcock 
1871) IXZ p.v. 93 
$ half stereo views, 10.5 x 7.9 cm, by G. F. Gates? 
who has a large advertisement for his photographic 
studio and prepared views at end of volume. 


233 Samuel Kneeland The Wonders of the 
Yosemite Valley and of California (Boston: 
Alexander Moore 1871) IW 
to photos, 9 x 8 cm, possibly half stereos, by John P. 
Soule. 
234-1a Justin McCarthy The Settlement of 
the Alabama Question; The Banquet Given at 
New York to Her Britannic Majesty’s High 
Commissioners by Mr Cyrus W. Field (Lon- 
don: Tinsley 1871) ICH 
bie IC p.v. 20 


2 frontis group portrait photos, 9 x 14 cm. 


234-2 New York (City). Park Department 
Annual Report no. t (NY: Bryant 1871) 

MSP 
Only first report ‘for 1870/71) has photos: 5 albumen 
prints, 11 x 17 cm, and 2 oval heliotypes, all by 
George G. Rockwood. 
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235 Photographic World (Philadelphia: 
Benerman & Wilson 1871-72) vols 1-2 

MFA 
Complete run of this monthly magazine with a photo 


frontis in each issue; 24 in all, photographers too 
numerous to mention. 


236 William Bell Scott Gems of French Art 
(London: Routledge 1871) 3-MCN 


16 Autotypes, approximately 16 x 13 cm. 


237 George Smith History of Assurbanipal ; 
Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
(London and Edinburgh: Williams and Nor- 
gate 1871) *OCW + 
Photo frontis, 12 x 18 cm, by Stephen Thompson, 
showing relief portrait of the Assyrian king. 


1872. 
238 William Chaffers The Keramic Gallery 
(London: Chapman & Hall 1872) 2 vols 

3-MPC 

227 Woodburytypes illustrating 468 examples of 
ceramic art, size varies widely. 
239 Cincinnati Past and Present; or, Its 
Industrial History, as Exhibited in the Life- 
Labors of Its Leading Men (Cincinnati: M. 
Joblin 1872) IVB 


125 mounted cabinet-size photo portraits by James 
Landy, with biographical sketches. 


240a Robert Barry Coffin The Home of 
Cooper and tbe Haunts of Leatberstocking 
(NY : Russell Brothers 1872) 

IRM (Cooperstown) 


IAG p.v. 114 
KAT p.v. 17 


Two photos, 15 x 10 cm, on letterpress mounts of 
local monuments to Cooper. 

241 Henry Hardy Cole The Architecture of 
Ancient Delhi; Especially the Buildings around 
the Kutb Minar (London: Arundel Society 
1872) 3-MQWS + 


25 photos, 28.1 x 20.7 cm, by the Permanent Printing 
Co. (Woodbury and Autotype Process) and one plate 
of 4 small prints of varying sizes. The photographer 
was Shepherd, whom Cole thanks in the preface for 
rurning his artistic skill from picturesque scenes or 
views and to securing accurate photos of the archi 
tectural features. The author was one of the first 
superintendents of the Archaeological Survey of India 


242 Charles Robert Darwin The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals (Lon- 
don: John Murray 1872) QAT 


s remain of the original 7 heliotype plates issued with 
the volume which combine a variety of photographs 





872 Cole: “Group of moulders at work in the Kutb," with the author (presumably) inspecting the casting 


roject he developed for the Archaeological Survey; photograph by Shepherd, active in India from the 1840s. 


by Duchene, O. G. Rejlander, Herr Kindermann and 
Dr Wallich. 


243 James Thomas Fields Yesterday with 

Authors (Boston: Osgood 1872) 2 vols 
8-NBQ 

Contains 7 collotype reproductions of portraits and 

an interior; the London edition is supposed to con 

tain s actual mounted photos, 

244 Wilson Flagg Woods and By-Ways of 

New England (Boston: James R. Osgood 

1872 VQV 


17 heliotypes, 12.9 x 9.4 cm, of trees 
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245 Lewis Halsey The Falls of Taughannock; 
Containing a Complete Description of This 
the Highest Fall in the State of New York 
(NY: Cutter, Tower 1872) 

IRM (Taughannock) 


4 half stereo views, 10.6 x 8 cm, by G. F. Gates. 


246 john Harrington Saint George's Chapel 
Windsor (London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Low, and Searle 1872) MRBH- 


18 mounted Woodburytypes, averaging 18 x 23 cm. 


247a Edward Hull A Treatise on the Build- 
ing and Ornamental Stones of Great Britain 
and Foreign Countries (London: Macmillan 
1872) VEO 
3-VEO 
2 photo views, 7 x 11 cm, on letterpress mounts, of 
stonework. 

248 Francois Gustave Klotz 1870: Cathe- 
drale de Strasbourg; Réparation generale de 
dégats causés par le bombardement (Stras- 
bourg: Winter 1872) MRBN 
5 photos, averaging 15 x ro cm, by Ch. Winter, and 
A. Baudelaire, as signed in the negatives. 

249 Henry Lonsdale The Worthies of Cum- 
berland: The Howards (London: Routledge 
1872) CO (Cumberland) 
4 photos after art work, 13 x 10 cm, of the subjects; 
other 5 vols in this unnumbered series are illustrated 
with engravings. 

250-1 Eadweard Muybridge Animal Loco- 
motion; An Electro-Photographic Investiga- 
tion of Consecutive Phases of Animal Move- 
ments (Philadelphia : Univ of Pennsylvania 
1872-1885) 11 vols 6-QEL +++ 
781 collotype plates of the sequential photographs 
showing human and animal movement through a 
variety of activities; plate size varies. 

250-2 New York (City). Public Works 
Department Annual Report nos. 2-3 (NY 
1872-73) VDDA 
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1872 contains 7 mounted photos by George G. 
Rockwood of excavations and construction, 11 x 

18 cm; the 3rd report has 3 illustrations in the 
“Rockwood Process,” a kind of heliotype, 18 x 

11.5 cm. 

251 Eugene Prignot L’architecture, la décora- 
tion, et l'ameublement ; Soixante composi- 
tions et dessins inédits (Paris: Claesen 1872) 

2 vols 3-MLO-4- 
59 photos, 26 x 15.5 cm, of drawings for furniture 
and surface decoration, including 3 of the hand- 
drawn title pages. 


252a,b.c Henry Stevens Bibliotheca geo- 
graphica © historica (London 1872) Pt 1 
H (3 copies) 
KA 
*KAF (America) 


Frontis ard title vignettes are small mounted photos 
of printing details. 


e —— — 


253 Joseph Mallord William Turner 
Turner's Celebrated Landscapes ; Sixteen of 
the Most Important Works (London: Bell and 
Daldy 1872) 3-MCV + To4.B43 
16 Autotypes, after engravings, by Cundall and 
Fleming. 


254 Diego Velázquez Works of Velasquez 
(London: Bell and Daldy 1872) 

MCQ+-+ V4.R3 
17 photos by Stephen Thompson of prints from the 
British Museum described by G. W. Reid. 
255a,b Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, England A Description of the 
lvories Ancient and Medieval in the South 
Kensington Museum; With a Preface by 
William Maskell (London: Chapman & Hall 
1872) 3-MNW (2 copies) 


Stuart 11363 
24 mounted Woodburytypes, size varies. 


The Library’s Early Works Illustrated with Photographs 


1873 
256 Elijah Aldis Carvings and Sculptures of 
Worcester Cathedral (London: Bemrose 1873) 
3-MRBT-+ (Worcester) 
69 photos, 7 x 12.5 cm, mounted several to the page 


257 Thomas George Bonney Lake and 
Mountain Scenery from the Swiss Alps; 
Twenty-four Photographs from the Oil 
Paintings by G. Closs and O. Froehlicher (NY: 
Strofer & Kirchner; Boston: Lee & Shepard 
1873?) PSO+-+ 
24 mounted photos of the paintings, approximately 
I4 X 20 cm. 
258a William Bradford The Arctic Regions; 
Illustrated with Photographs Taken on an 
Arctic Expedition to Greenland, with Descrip- 
tive Narrative by the Artist (London: Samp- 
son Low, Marston, Low, and Searle 1873) 
KBV+++ 


B 9-KBV+++ 
Total of 125 photos, rangmg in size from small 
portraits on title page, 6.7 x 5.4 cm, to 25 full-size 
plates, 29.2 x 39.3, which include one double plate, 
64 cm wide. Photographers are stated to be J. L. 
Dunmore and George Cutcherson of John W. 

Black’s photography studio m Boston; it now ap- 
pears that Bradford himself may have taken some of 
the photos (see American Art Journal 5 (Nov 1973) 
61-70). 
259 Henry Buguet Foyers et coulisses ; His- 
toire anecdotique de les théatres de Paris 
(Paris: Tresse 1873-75) vols 1-6, 8-9 

MWEH (Paris) 
Total of 32 photos, 9 x 5.4 cm, on letterpress 
mounts, of actresses, by Gaston et Mathieu, and 
Charles Reutlinger. 
260 The Chiswick Press Literary Almanack 
for tbe Year 1874 (London: Whittingham and 
Wilkins 1873?) "DW 
Fronts Woodburytype after unidennfied negative of 


1854, 12.5 X 10.5 cm 
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26x Henry Hardy Cole Illustrations of Build- 
ings near Muttra and Agra; Showing the 
Mixed Hindu-Mahomedan Style of Upper 
India (London: India Office 1873) 

3-MQWS4- 
42. photos, 17 x 21 am, taken by the Rev Mr Simpson, 
Chaplain of Muttra, "appointed by the North- 
Western Provinces Government to the task." 
262 Lodovico de Courten Manuel pratique 
de collodion sec au tannim et de tirage éco- 
nomique des épreuves positives (Paris: La- 
croix 1873) *KF p.v. 50 
One specimen print of a landscape by the author, 
13.6 x 9.5 cm; original binding. 
263 C. Damman Anthropologisch-ethnolo- 
gisches Album tn Photographien (Berlin: 
Wiegandt, Hempel & Parey 1873) 

QOD---4- 
50 plates with up to 18 small photos per plate show- 
ing the races of mankind throughout the world in 
portraits. 


264 Charles Robert Darwin The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals (NY: 
Appleton 1873) Stuart 2442 
Seven heliotype plates with several figures on cach, 
size varies; see 1872 Darwin. 

265 Germain Demay Inventaire de sceaux 

de la Flandre (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale 
1873) 2 vols MIY4- 
Total of 99 individually mounted photos on 26 
letterpress plates; photos have been trimmed to the 
exact shape of the seal depicted 

266 The Far East”; A Monthly Illustrated 
Journal vol 4, nos 5-6 (Yokohama: "Japan 
Gazette" Nov-Dec 1873) BERA 
Total of 13 photos, 13.5 x 19 am, illustrating the 
stories and travel accounts in the journal. 

267 F.Hartng Photographien der geschil- 
derde kerkglazen van de St. Janskerk te Gouda 
met derzelver beschrijving en de geschiedenis 


` 
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dier kerk (Gouda: Bentum & Zoon 1873) 
MRY+ 
31 photos, approxmately 21 x ro am. 


268 Mary Heaton A Concise History of 

Painting (London: Bell and Daldy 1873) 
3-MC 

r2 mounted Woodburytypes of pamtings, 11 x 9 cm 


269-1 George Henderson and Allan O. Hume 
Labore to Yarkland ; Inaidents of the Route 
and Natural History of the Countries 
Traversed by the Expedition of 1870, under 

T. D. Forsyth, Esq., C.B. (London: Lovell 


Reeve 1873) PQL 


26 heliotype illustrations, the largest 17.4 x 9.8 cm, 


269-2 ]. T. Henry The Early and Later 
History of Petroleum; With Authentic Facts 
in Regard to Its Development in Western 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia : Rodgers 1873) 
VHY 

27 Woodburytype portraits, 7.8 x 5 cm, by the 
A.P.R.P Co of Philadelphia, on printed mounts. 
270a,b George Stillman Hillard Memoir and 
Correspondence of Jeremiah Mason (Cam- 
bridge: Riverside 1873) 

AN (Mason)—z copies 
Photo fronus of a bust of the subject, rz x 8.5 cm. 


271-1 William E. Marshall A Phrenologist 


, amongst the Todas; Or, A Study of a 


Primitive Tribe in South India (London: 


Longmans, Green 1873) 
13 Autotype plates of portraits and views, a few 
after Bourne & Shepherd of Simla; origmal binding 


271-2 Frederick W. Maynard Descriptive 
Notice of the Arundel Soaety, from 1869 to 


QPC 


- 1873 Inclusive (London: Nichols 1873) 


MAAD-+ 
36 photos of art works, different sizes, mounted on 
18 plates. 
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272 Eliza Meteyard Wedgwood and His 
Works; A Selection of His Placques, Cameos, 
Medallions, Vases, Etc. from the Designs of 
Flaxman and Others (London: Bell and Daldy 
1873) MPGO4- 
63 Autotypes on 28 plates, various srzes, by Cundall. 


273 Désiré Charles Emmanuel van Monck- 
hoven Traité général de photographie 6th ed 
(Paris: Masson 1873) MFE 
3 mounted photo specimens, 9.5 x 14.3 am. 

274-1 Joseph Mullooly Saint Clement Pope 
and Martyr and His Basilica m Rome (Rome: 
Barbera 1873) ZLIB (Clement XIV) 
11i photos of frescoes and other art, size varies. 


274-2 New York (State). Constitutional 
Convention, 1873 Photographic Album of the 
Constitutional Commission of the State of 
New York, 1872-73 (Albany: Churchill 1873) 
3-AON 
Album format with 35 vignette portraits, 18.5 x 
14 am, on autographed mounts by R. Churchill; 
275 Paris-thédtre; Journal hebdomadaire 
(Paris: Paz 1873-75) année 1-2, no. 1-104 
9-NAFA4- 
Onc photoglyptie (Woodburytype) portrait on the 
cover of each of the 104 issues, 12.7 x 9 5 cm, of 


French actors, actresses, composers, singers, and 
writers of the time; numerous photographers, in- 


cluding Alexandre Quinet, Carjat, Carrette, Pierre 
Petit, Gougenherm et Forest, Saglio, Alphonse 
Liébert, Nadar, and Ch. Reutlinger. 

276 Nathaniel Neal Solly Memoir of the Life 
of David Cox (London: Chapman and Hall 
1873) MCV C87.S6 
AEDEM 
am; photographers are A. Brothers, and 

Thrupp. 


277 Sir John Benjamin Stone A Tour wrth 
Cook through Spam (London: Sampson Low, 


The Library’s Early Works Illustrated with Photographs 


Son, & Marston 1873) 
4 Autotype views, 12.5 x 9 cm; ongmal binding. 
278a John Thomson Illustrations of China 
and Its People (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Low and Searle 1873) 4 vols 

BEM-+ + 
Stuart 9-12 
Total of 200 Autotype plates depictmg scenes from 
urban and rural life in Chma as well as landscape and 
other views; size varies. 
279 Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, England Catalogue of the Loan 
Exhibition of Ancient and Modern Jewellry 
and Personal Ornaments, 1872 (London: 
Strangways 1873) 
14 photos of groups of jewelry, 22 x 16 cm. 
280a,b Hendrik Bradley Wright Historical 
Sketches of Plymowtb, Luzerne Co., Penna. 
(Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers 
1873) ISD (Plymouth)—2 copies 
25 photos, 11 x 8.5 cm, by William H. Schurch—“Tt 
15 to be hoped that the clever style, and artistic man- 
ner in which they have been produced, may lead to a 
more general patronage towards hm upon the part of 
the people of the valley." 

1874 

281 Album de ornamentation pratique: 
Choix de motifs modernes (Paris: Librarie 
Générale de l'Architecture, Ducher et Cie 
1874) vols 1-2 3-MRX4- 
x10 photos of sculptural ornament, primarily relief; 
Size varies. 


BXY 


bo mm 


MNR 


282 William S. Auchincloss Ninety Days m 
the Tropics; or, Letters from Brazil (Wilming- 
ton 1874) HFY 
9 photos on letterpress mounts, 14 x 8.5 cm; one 
identified as by Henschel & Benque of Rio de 
Janeiro; original gold-stamped binding. 

283a,b Boston A Memorial of Charles 
Sumner, from the City of Boston (Boston: 
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City Council 1874) AN (Sumner)—z copies 
Heliotype frontis from portrait photo by G. K. 
Warren, 10.5 x 9 cm. 
284 Coyne & Relyea, firm, publishers, Chi- 
cago Sun Pictures of the Yo Semite Valley, 
Calsfornia (Chicago: Knight & Leonard 1874) 
IXH-- (Yosemite) 
44 photos on mounts which read: Thomas House- 
worth & Co., Photos., of San Francisco. Naef has 
identified the photographer of these views as C. L. 
Weed who sold his negatives of Yosemite to House- 
worth in the middle 60s; Naef bases this view on the 
contents of a portfolio of Weed's work m the Rare 
Book Drvision, sec album section at the end of this 
check list. . 
285 Daniel S. Durrie A History of Madison; 
The Capitol of Wisconsin (Madison: Atwood — . 
& Culver 1874) . IVK (Madison) 
1o photos mounted on 5 plates with printed titles, 
size vanes, by N. P. Jones 
286 John Lewis Geiger A Peep at Mexico; 
Narrative of a Journey across the Republic 
from the Pacific to the Gulf in December 1873 
and January 1874 (London: Trübner 1874) 


HTY 
45 Autotypes of which 23 are by the author, the rest 
unidentified; average stze 10.3 x 15 cm. 


287 Joseph Gostwick German Poets; A 

Series of Memoirs and Translations (NY: 
Kirchner 1874?) NFI 
12 photos, 14.3 x 10.5 cm, after portrait paintings by | 
C. Jager. 

288 John R. Hamilton New Brunswick and 
Its Scenery; A Tourists’ and Anglers’ Guide to 
the Province of New Brunswick (St John: 
M’Millan 1874) HXN 
8 photos, 8 x 7.5 cm, by James McClure, and 2, 

9.5 x 6 cm, by James Notman. . 
289 Charles Harrington Summermg in Colo- 
rado (Denver: Richards 1874) IWP 
1o photos, 11.5 x 9 cm, by J Collier. 
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290 Mary Heaton Leonardo da Vinci and 
His Works (London and NY: Macmillan 

1874) MCF V7.H4 
16 Woodburytypes, 17 x 12 am, after the onginal 
works and engravings. 

291 India. Archaeological Survey Reports: 
New Imperial Size (London: India Museum, 
W. H. Allen 1874-78) vols 1-3 BGEA+ 
Total of 73 mounted photos, size varies; reports’ 
author is James Burgess. Vols 4-6 (1883-87) illus- 
trated with beliotypes. 

292 David Ker On the Road to Khiva; With 
Photographic Illustrations and Military Map 
(London: Henry S. King 1874) BDC 
7 photos, various sizes, of landscape and views. 
293-1 Alphonse Liébert La photographie en 
Amérique; Traité complet de photographie 
pratique 2nd ed (Paris 1874) MFE 
3 photo plates by the author, printed by Goupil. 


293-2a,b Marie Henriette Norberte, 
Prinzessen von Liechtenstein Holland House 
(London: Macmillan 1874) 2 vols 

COF + (2 copies) 
38 mounted Woodburytypes? of the architecture and 
grounds, various stzes and shapes; in the preface the 
author thanks Mr Philip De la Motte, who may have 
been the otherwise unidentified photographer 
294 Honoré T. P. J. d'Albert, duc de Luynes 
Voyage d'exploration a la Mer Morte a Petra 
et sur la rive gauche du Jordam (Paris; Arthur 
Bertrand 1874) Atlas ~PWC+ 
64 illustrations in a heliotype process by Charles 
Nègre after photos by L. Vignes, and Jardin, 
19.5 X 26 Gm. 
295 Clara Barnes Martin Mount Desert on 
the Coast of Maine (Portland: Loring, Short 
& Harmon 1874) *C p.v. 2897 
5 mounted photos, 8 x 7.5 cm, perhaps halves of 
stereo sets available from this publisher 


296 Eliza Meteyard Memorials of Wedg- 
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wood ; À Selection from His Fine Art Works 
in Placques, Medallions, Figures, and Other 
Ornamental Objects (London: George Bell 
and Sons 1874) MPGO-++ 
6o Autotypes on 28 plates, various sizes, by Cundall. 


297 Hamilton Morton The America Cup; A 
Nautical Poem (NY 1874) MVV 
3 photos, 9 8 x 16 cm, of ship paintings by A. C. 
Smith. 
298a James Hall Nasmyth and James 
Carpenter The Moon; Considered as a Planet, 
a World, and a Satellite 2nd ed (London: 
Murray 1874) OSI 
b,c 3-OSI4- (2 copies) 
Considerable variation between the first two copies 
and the last in illustranon process; all three use 
combinations of Woodburytype, hehotype, and some 
photographic prints; 23 plates altogether. 


299 Sir Charles Thomas Newton The 
Castellani Collection (London: George Bell 
and Sons 1874) MGH-++ 
20 mounted photos in Woodburytype?, sizes vary, by 
Stephen Thompson. 
300 Francisco Palou Noticias de la Nueva 
California (San Francisco: E. Bosqui 1874) 4 
vols *KF (1874) 
18 mounted photos, size varies, mchiding 4 after art 
work, photographers credited in the introduction: 
W.W Stewart, John R. Jarboe, E. J. Muybridge, 
Bradley & Rnlofson, Rev A. Varn’s students, and 
M. F. D. Atherton. No. 23 of an edition of roo pub- 
lished by the California Historical Society. 
3or Scbiller-Gallery ; From the Original 
Drawings of William Kaulbach, C. Jaeger, A. 
Mueller, Th. Pixis, R. Beyschlag, W. Linden- 
schmidt. With explanatory Text by Edwin 
Foerster (NY : Stroefer & Kirchner 1874?) 
NFGS+ 
21 photos, 26.6 x 22.2 cn, of the pamnngs. 


302 U.S. Geographical Surveys West of the 





The Library’s Early Works Illustrated with Photographs 


1ooth Meridian Annual Report 1871-72: 
Photographs (Washington 1874?) Pts 1-2 

PTB+++ 
50 photos m 2 vols, by W. Bell and T. H. O'Sullivan, 
20.3 x 28 cm, on letterpress mounts. 
303 —— Photographs Showing Landscapes, 
Geological and Other Features, of Portions of 
the Western Territory of the United States ; 
Obtained in Connection with Geographical 
and Geological Explorations and Surveys 
West of the rooth Meridian Seasons of 1871, 
1872 and 1873 (Washington? 1874) 

7-X+ ++ 


35 photos, 1871, 1873, by T H. O'Sullivan, and 15 by 
W. Bell for 1872; all photos 20 x 27.5 cm on mounts 


with the Survey imprint. Capt George M. Wheeler, 
Survey Commander. 
304 James P. Walker Book of Raphael’s 
Madonnas (NY: Leavitt & Allen Bros 1874) 
3-MCF Rr3.W2 
14 photos after engravings and an oval portrait of 
Raphael mounted on title, sizes vary, by G. G. Rock- 
wood; original binding with a mounted chromo. 


1875 
305a George Ashdown Audsley and James 
Lord Bowes Keramic Art of Japan (Liverpool, 
London: Sotheran 1875) 2 vols MPFK+ + 


b —-—— Stuart 1583-4 
e AI. Spencer 
d —— 3-MPFK4- 





15 Autotypes, approximately 21 x 29 am, by Spencer, 
Sawyer, Bird & Co. London 
306a The Dresden Gallery; Fifty of the Finest 
Examples of the Old Masters of This Famous 
Gallery Reproduced in Permanent Photog- 
raphy with Descriptive Letterpress (London: 
Bickers and Son 1875) Stuart 1565 
b ———— MAVZ + (Dresden) 
5o mounted Woodburytypes after pamtmgs, sme 


389 
varies ; 2nd copy catalogued under Dresden 
Gemalde-Galere. 


307; Fredenc Drew The Jummoo and Kash- 
mir Territories; A Geographical Account 
(London: Edward Stanford 1875) 

4 Woodburytypes, 15 x o cm, after photos by 
Francis Frith. 

308 Freemasons. Pennsylvania. Grand Lodge 
Dedication Memorial of the New Masonic 
Temple, Philadelphia, September 26th, 29th, 
30th, 1873 (Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger 1875) SKF 


13 mounted photos, 12 x 9.3 cm; “copyright Gute- 
kunst.” 


BGS 


309 Charles Garnier Le Nouvel Opéra de 
Paris (Paris: Ducher 1875-76) 4 vols 


310 Joseph Gostwick English Poets; Twelve 
Essays (NY: Appleton 1875 ?) NCID 
9 remainmg photos, 14.6 x 10.6 cm, after paintings 
by P. Kramer; orginal bmdmg. 
311 Matthew James Higgins Essays on 
Social Subjects (London: Smith, Elder 1875) 
NCZ 
2 photo portraits of the author, one by Kilburn after 
a pamtng, 10.5 x 7.5 cm. 
312 Maurice Joblin & Co Louisville Past and 
Present ; Its Industrial History as Exhibited in 
the Life-Labors of Its Leading Men (Louis- 
vule: Joblin 1875) ITZ (Louisville) 
55 cabinet photo portraits by E. Klauber; orginal 
binding. The Library has catalogued 2 others in this 
series under their titles: Cincinnati and Cleveland. 
313-1a John Keble The Christian Year; 
Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and Holi- 
days Throughout the Year (London: Bickers 





aaa ns) Leas 
1870 Stillman: Plate 21 “Gate of the 

* Pandrosium" of the Acropolis showing clear 
architectural detail, in an Autotype by the 
author. 


and Son 1875) Stuart 4984 

b —— ZHZ 
24 Woodburytypes of pamtings by Frank Overbeck, 
size vanes 
313-2 Lake Mohonk Mountain House, 
Mohonk, NY Gude Book to Lake Mobonk, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., NY (Providence: 
Rhode Island Printing Co 1875 ?) 

IRM (Mohonk) 

30 balf-stereo views on printed mounts 
314 Joseph LeConte A Journal of Ramblings 
Through the High Sierras of Calrforma by the 
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“University Excurston Party” (San Francisco: 
Francis & Valentine 1875) PSK 
9 mounted photos, 10.6 x 9.2 cm, by unidentified 
photographer ; original binding. 
315-1 Ernest LeNail Le Chateau de Blois 
(extérieur et intérieur); Texte historique et 
descriptif (Paris: Ducher 1875) MLEN++ 
35 photos in photoglyptie, i.e., Woodburytype, 17 x 
24.5 cm, by Mieusement; at head of title, "Architec- 
ture de la Renaissance.” 
315-2 Memorial of Jesse Lee and the Old 
Elm; Eighty-fifth Anniversary of Jesse Lee's 
Sermon Under the Old Elm, Boston Common, 
Held Sunday Evening, July 11, 1875, With a 
Historical Sketch of the Great Tree (Boston: 
Magee 1875) ZIN 
One heliotype of an engraving of the Common and a 
bound-in albumen group portrait photo, 11 x 17 7 
cm, taken in 1866 of the New England Centenary 
Convention showing over 100 figures; original 
binding. 
316 Mieusement Les Chateaux historiques: 
Pierrefonds (Paris: Ducher 1875) 

MQWE+++ 
12 photos, 35 x 25 cm, showmg the restoration work 
by Viollet-le-Duc. , 
317 —— Les Chateaux historiques: 
Fountambleau ; Note historique by E. LeNail 
(Paris: Ducher 1875) MQWF+++ 
3o mounted photos, 35 x 25 cm; in series with 
entries 315-1 and 316 though catalogued differently 
by the Library. 
318 August Millot Les Chateaux historiques : 
Chambord (Paris: Ducher 1875) 

MQWF+4 | 

8 photos, 25 X 35 cm; 12, 13.5 X 9.5 cm on 3 plates; 
and one 35 x 19 cm; all by Micusement, In series 
with 315-1, 316, and 317. 
319 P. Annetta Peckham Welded Links 
(Chicago 1875) NBI 
Cabinet photo of autbor by Cross & Carson; original 
bmding 


The Library’s Early Works Illustrated with Photographs 


320-1a Photographic Senatorial Album of the 
State of New York, 1874-75 (Albany: R. E. 
Churchill 1875 ?) 3-AON 


b AON 
35 photos, 19 x 14 cm, by R. E. Churchill, with 
autographs. 
320-2 Pictorial Guidebook; Watkins and 
Havana Glens Illustrated with Photographs in 
Printing-ink by the Albertype Process (Niagara 
Falls and NY: Bierstadt 1875) KR 
12 plates, 8.8 x 7.7 cm, probably from photos by 
Charles Baerstadt, although both he and Edward are 
named as publishers; original binding 
321 Gerhard Rohlfs Dre: Monate m der 
libyschen Wüste (Cassel: Theodor Fischer 
1875) BLF 
16 photos, sire varies, on letterpress mounts, by P. 
Remelé; onginal bindmg 
322. — — Expedition zur Forschung der 
libyschen Wüste unter den Auspicien Sr. 
Hobeit des Chedive von Aegypten Ismail tm 
Winter 1873-74 ausgefubrt (Cassell: Fischer 
1875) 2 vols PSG+ 
Vol. 1 is the same as the author's Dre: Monate, sec 


above, and has that ttle page as a second ntle, Vol rn 
has no photos. 


323 George Smith Assyrian Discoveries; An 

_ Account of Explorations and Discovenes on 

the Site of Nineveh, During 1873 and 1874 

(London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low and 

Searle 1875) *OCN 

4 Woodburytypes, size vanes, of pamtngs, sculpture, 

and inscriptions, by Stephen Thompson. 

324a ———— (NY: Scribner, Armstrong 

1875) Stuart 6855 
b *OCN 

Identical to London 1875 

325 Nathaniel Neal Solly Memozr of the Life 

of William James Muller; A Native of Bristol, 














MEL 
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1875 LeNail: The Grand Staircase of the 
Chateau de Blois— M:eusement's photograph, 
in his special style, of the architectural detail 
of a dark interior, which in some ways 
prefigures the work of Frederick Evans. 


Landscape and Figure Painter, With Original 
Letters and an Account of His Travels and of 
His Principal Works (London: Chapman and 
Hall 1875) 3-MCV Ma4.56 
11 mounted photos of Müller's work (mcludmg 8 


Woodburytypes by Vincent Brooks, Day) and one 
photo of his portrait bust, average size, 10 x 18 cm; 


all photos by R. W. Thrupp. 

326 Stephen Thompson The Old Masters 
... ; Reproduced in Photography from the 
Celebrated Engravings . . . (London: Sampson 
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Low, Marston, Low, and Searle 1875) 
3-MCE+ 

15 photos 26 x 18 an. 

327 Joseph Mallord William Turner 

Turner’s Liber Studiorum (London: George 

Beli and Sons 1875) 3 vols MEM+ (Turner) 

ee I6.5 X 24.5 Gn, of this celebrated 


328 William Lord Watts Snioland ; or, Ice- 
land, Its Iokulls and Fjalls (London: Long- 
mans 1875) GHYK 
12 mounted photos, various ses. 
1876 

329 Biographical Sketches of the Leading 
Men of Chicago; Photographically Illustrated 
(Chicago: Wilson, Peirce 1876) 

IVF+ (Chicago) 
Ir7 portrait photos, 14 x 1o 5 cm; photographer un- 
identified, maybe John Carbutt? 
330 Book of the Dead Photographs of the 
Papyrus of Nebseni m the British Museum 
(London 1876) *OBQ++ 
33 plates in the “Autotype Carbon Process" 18 x 
35 am. 
33x Thompson Cooper Men of Mark; A 
Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, Photo- 
graphed from Life by Lock and Whitfield 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, 
and Rivington 1876-83) 7 vols AGH 
233 photos (19 others missing from this set), 12 x 
9.5 cm. 
332 Herbert Minton Cundall English 
Painters of the Georgian Era; Hogarth to 
Turner (London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Low, and Searle 1876) 3-MCT4- 
48 Woodburytypes, approximately 11 x 9 cm. 
333 Henn Dagonet Nouveau traté élémen- 
taire et pratique des maladies mentales 


(Paris: Baillitre 1876) WPS 
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8 Woodburytype plates of 3 or more portraits, by J. 
Valette. 

334 Guillaume Benjamin Amand Duchene de 
Boulogne Mécanisme de la physionomie 
humaine; ou, Analyse électro-physiologique 
de l'expression des passions 2nd ed (Paris: 
Baillitre 1876) Atlas YEO-4- 
73 photos by the author, zz x 9 cm, on numbered 
mounts (missing figs 1-2) mcluding a larger fronts, 
plus 9 plates of 16 small photos each, 13.2 x 1x em. 
335 Charles and Mary Lamb Tales from 
Shakespeare; With Twelve Illustrations in 
Permanent Photography from the Boydell 
Gallery (London: Bickers 1876) *NCS 
12 mounted photos, 9 x 11.5 cm. 


336 J.B. T. Marsh The Story of the Jubilee 
Stngers; With Their Songs 4th ed (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton 1876) 

*MFSB (U.S.-Negro) 
Group portrait photo as fronts on letterpress mount, 
8.5 X13 cm. 
337 Juha A. Shedd Famous Painters and 
Patntings (Boston: Osgood 1876) 3-MC 
19 hehotypes of engravings, size vanes 
338 George Smith Assyrian Discoveries; An 
Account of Explorations and Discoveries on 
the Site of Nineveh, During 1873 and 1874 
3rd ed (NY: Scribner, Armstrong 1876) 

*OCN 

4 Woodburytypes by Stephen Thompson, identical 
to edinons of 1875. 
339a. —— The Chaldean Account of 
Genesis; . . . from the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
(NY: Scribner, Armstrong 1876) 





Stuart 6856 
b — — *PRB 
c —— *OCZ 
d —~-—— Schomburg 299-S 


The Library’s Early Works Illustrated with Photographs 


Photo frontis, 1x 5 x 9.5 cm, by Stephen Thompson 
of a cylinder seal. 
340 James Russell Soley Historical Sketch of 
the United States Naval Academy (Washing- 
ton: Govt Printing Office 1876) VXX 
25 photos of the school and grounds, approximately 
10 X I5 cm. 
341 William James Stillman, ed Poetic Lo- 
calities of Cambridge (Boston: Osgood 1876) 

IQH (Cambridge) 
11 beliotypes by the editor, srze and shape vary. 
342 General William E. Strong A Trip to the 
Yellowstone National Park im July, August, 
and September, 1875 (Washington 1876) IWO 
7 portrait photos of expedition members ? and 
others ?, 14.5 x 10.2 cm. 
343 Stephen Thompson Old English Homes; 
A Summer's Sketch-Book (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Low, and Searle 1876) 

COF+ 

22 photos of domestic archrtecture, most measure 
I4 X 18.5 cm. 
344 Henry G. Vennor Owr Birds of Prey; or, 
The Eagles, Hawks, and Owls of Canada 
(Montreal: Dawson Brothers 1876) QMN 
30 photos of stuffed specimens arranged m the 
photographic studio of William Notman, r4 x 10.5 


cm. 


345 Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, England A Descriptive Catalogue 
of tbe Bronzes of European Origin (London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode 1876) MGR 
25 mounted photos by the Permanent Printing Co 
(Woodbury Process) ; sizes vary. 

346 —— A Descriptwe Catalogue of the 
Fictile Ivories (London: Eyre and Spottis- 
woode 1876) 3-MNW 
24 Woodburytypes; sizes vary. 

347 Hermann Wilhelm Vogel La Pho- 
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tographie et la chemie de la luruére (Pans; 
Baillitre 1876) MEE (2 copies) 
Photo frontis Woodburytype after Rutherfurd’s 
photo of the moon, 11.5 x 9 cm 
348 William H. Webb Catalogue of a Very 
Fine Assemblage of Works of Art; Comprising 
the Private Gallery of Paintings, Statuary, 
Bronzes and Art Library... (NY: Miner’s Art 
Galleries 1876) Stuart 11257 
Io mounted photos, xo x 15 cm, by A. G. Rice, of 
ges 

349a,b Walt Whitman Two Rivulets ; In- 
cluding Democratic Vistas, Centennial Songs, 
and Passage to Indta. Author’s Edition 
(Camden 1876) *KLW (2 copies) 

c *KL 
Portrait photo frontis by G. F. E. Pearsall m 1872; 
first two copies signed by author. 

1877 

350 Sir William de Wiveleshe Abney Cours 
de photographie 3rd ed (Ghent: Annoot- 
Braeckman 1877) MFE 
Photo frontis landscape by the author, 10.4 x 13.7 am. 


351 James Burgess The Rock Temples of 
Flurá or Verul (Bombay : Education Society’s 
Press 1877) MQL 
12 mounted photos of the architecture, 10.5 x 8.5 am. 
352 J. Rand Capron Photographed Spectra; 
One Hundred and Thirty-six Photographs of 
Metallic, Gaseous, and Other Spectra Printed 
by the Permanent Autotype Process with 
Introduction, Descnption of Plates, and Index, 
and with an Extra Plate of the Solar Spectrum 
(Showing Bright Lines) Compared with the 
Air Spectrum (London & NY: Spon 1877) 
PET 
Last two mentioned are mounted photos, size varies. 


353 Centennial Photographic Co, Phila. The 
Photographic Souventr of the Centennial 
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Exhibition; Containing Fifteen Elegant Views 
of the Statuary and Other Gems of Art (Phila- 
delphia: Lippencott 1877) 

VC+ (Philadelphia 1876) 
15 Woodbury process? photos, 11.8 x 19.8 cm. 
354 Germain Demay Des pierres gravées 
employées dans les sceaux du moyen áge 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale 1877) MIX 
6 mounted photos of groups of seals, 19.7 x 14.3 cm 


355 Frederic Drew The Northern Barrier of 
India; A Popular Account of the Jummoo and 
Kashmir Territories (London: Stanford 1877) 
BGS 
3 Woodburytypes, 11 x 8.5 cm, credited to Francis 
Frith, see 1875 Drew. 
356 Johann W. von Goethe Faust; À 
Tragedy (London: Bruckmann 1877) 
NFGO+ ++ 
14 mounted photos, 27 x 20 cm, of paintings by A 
von Kreling. 
357 Hans Holbein, the Younger The 
Windsor Collection of Holbetn Portraits of the 
Court of Henry VIII (London: Arundel 
Society 1877) 2 vols MCK+ + H724.A7 
80 “sepia-toned” Autotypes; sizes vary. 
358 Iconographie photographique de la 
Salpêtrière, service de M. Charcot (Paris: 
Delahaye 1877-78) 2 vols WPE 
41 photos in vol 1 on letterpress mounts, various 
sizes; vol n hes 39 photo-lithographic plates. 
359 J.B. T. Marsh The Story of the Jubilee 
Singers; With Their Songs 7th ed (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton 1877) 
Schomburg 784.7-M 
Identical to 1876 edition. 
360 Clara Barnes Martin Mount Desert; On 
the Coast of Maine 4th ed (Portland: Loring, 
Short, and Harmon 1877) IQB (Mt Desert) 
5 mounted half stereo pairs, 7.5 x 7.5 cm, see 1874 
Martin. 
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36ra Regia Accademia di Belle Arti, Venice. 
Gallerie Fac-simile esequsto tn eliotrpta 
(Venice: Ongania 1877) 2 vols MBH + 
b — 3-MBH+ 
120 heliotypes of master drawmgs photographed by 
C. Jacobi. 
362 William Howard Russell The Prince of 
Wales’ Tour; A Diary in India (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington 
1877) BGS 
Photo fronts of the Prince, xx.5 x 8.5 cm, by Lock 
and Whitfield. 
363 Gaston Tissandier A History and Hand- 
book of Photography (London: Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington 1877) 





Photo frontis called a “‘photo-tint’”’, ro x 8 cm. 


364 U.S. Courts. Circuit Court. 2nd Circuit. 
New York, Southern District . . . In Equity; 
Proofs on the Part of the Deheudarité (Boston: 
Tolman & White 1877) *VBG 


7 pbotos bound-in or mounted are the defendants" 
abili in Sinon Wing er als (inchiding A S. South- 
worth) vs. Edward Anthony ct al. regarding the in- 
vention of the “‘mulu-frame” daguerreotype frame in 
the 18.408. 


365 U.S. Geographical and Geological Sur- 


.vey of the Rocky Mountain Region Report on 


the Geology of the Henry Mountams (Wash- 
ington: Govt Printing Office 1877) PTB+ 

4 heliotypes of relief models of the area explored by 
de: group winder Jaha Walley Powell. 24548 cm; 
Pl II-IV show Mt Hillers, named for the photog- 
rapher of the expedition. 

1878 

366 J.S. Campion On the Frontier; Remi- 
niscences of Wild Sports, Personal Adventure 
and Strange Scenes 2nd ed (London: Chapman 
and Hall 1878) MYPR 


8 mounted Woodburytypes by Vincent Brooks, Day 
& Son after pamungs, 8.5 x 12 cm. 


The Library’s Early Works Illustrated with Photographs 


367 Champfleury Exposition des peintures et 
dessins de H. Daumier (Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars 1878) MDG (Daumier) 
Portrait photo fronts, 11.9 x 8.5 cm. 


368 Alan Summerly Cole Les Dentelles 
anciennes (Paris: Morel 1878) MOX4- 
32 photos, 26 x 22 cm, by the Permanent Printing Co 
of London. 


369 Gems of American Scenery; Consisting 
of Stereoscopic Views Among the White 
Mountains, with Descriptive Text (NY: 
Harroun & Bierstadt 1878) *KF (1878) 
24 stereographs printed by the Autotype process, 

9 x 15.8 cm; binding has a flap on cover with lenses 
for viewing the stereos. 


370 Alphonse Liébert La Photographie en 
Amérique; Traité complet de photographie 
pratique 3rd ed (Paris: Liébert 1878) 

*KF p.v. 51 
Fronts photogravure signed by the author; volume 


contains portraits by the author: 12 “photographies 
demi-brillantes au charbon" mounted on four plates 
with drawings on the reverse mdscating studio light- 
ng and other arrangements, 10.5 x 6.3 cm; 2 
portraits demonstrating retouching in Woodbury 
process; and 2 photos printed m negative “pho- 


tographie inalterable en chromotypse". 

371 Paul Eduard Liesegang A Manual of the 
Carbon Process of Permanent Photography 
(London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and 
Rivington 1878) 8-MFN 
One specimen Woodburytype “‘printed by the single 
transfer process on the new tissue manufactured by 
the Woodbury Company,” 15.8 x 10.8 an 

372 Rájendralála Mitra Buddha Gaya; The 
Hermitage of Sákya Muni (Calcutta: Bengal 
Secretariat Press 1878) BGR+ 
One mounted photo and r1 autotypes, size varies. 


373 Sir George Strong Nares Narratwe of a 
Voyage to the Polar Sea During 1875-6 in 
H.M. Ships “Alert” and “Discovery” 3rd ed 
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(London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & 
Rivington 1878) 2 vols KBR 
6 Woodburytypes, 11.5 x 12.4 cm, by Thomas 
Mitchell and George White, cited as photographers 
on the officers’ list. 

374 Photographic Rays of Light; A Record’ 
of Progressive Photography (Baltimore: 
Walzl 1878-8x) vols 1-4 

Annual; each year accompanied by a mounted 
specimen prit. 


375a Richard Christopher Rapier Remunera- 
tive Railways for New Countries ; With Some 
Account of the First Railway in China (Lon- 
don, NY: Spon 1878) TP 


b ———— VDCP 
8 mounted photos, mostly 12 x 19 cm, of the first 
railway in China. First copy m original binding. 
376 St. Louis and Canadian Photographer 
(St Louis 1878-87) vols 2-11 MFA 
Numerous mounted specimens and tipped-in plates 
of related processes. 
377 The Theatre; A Monthly Review and 
Magazine (London 1878-97) new ser vols 1-3; 
3rd ser vols 1-6; 4th ser vols 1-30 NCOA 
38 volumes, each with several mounted photos, pn- 
marily Woodburytypes ; many different photogra 
hers too timérous co lise alihoügh m tigo Lock 
and Whitfield, and Melandri predominate. 
378 Gaston Tissandier A History and Hand- 
book of Photography 2nd ed rev (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington 
1878) i 
Lacks two plates; retains one Woodburytype an 
three photo-mechanical specimens. 
379 Hermann Wilhelm Vogel La 
Photographie et la chemie de la lumière 
(Paris: Badlière 1878) 
Same photo as 1876 edition. 


380 Thomas Burnet Worth Exeter Cathedral 
and Its Restoration (Exeter 1878) — 3-MRBH 


MFA 


MFE 
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2 mounted photos, 10.5 x 16 cm; original binding, 
author’s autograph. 


1879 
381 Conrad Beckmann Fritz Reuter-Galerie; 
30 Photographien nach Original-Gemalden 
von Conrad Beckmann (Munich: Bruckmann 
1879) MAYZ+++ 


14 mounted photos remain, vanous sizes, on letter- 
press mounts m ortginal portfolio binding. 


382 Wiliam Allen Butler Memorial Sketch 
of the Life and Literary Labors of Evert 
Augustus Duyckinck (NY : Evening Post 1879) 

AN (Duyckinck) 
xr mounted photo portraits, size vakies. 


383 Charles F. Himes A Sketch of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn'a (Harnsburg: Hart 
1879) ; STG 
6 mounted photos of portraits, views, and apparatus; 
sire varies, original binding — 

384 Charles A‘ Nelson Waltham, Past and 
Present; And Its Industries (Cambridge: 

Lewis 1879) IQH (Waltham) 
55 mounted photos by Thomas Lewis, 10 x 15 an 
and 6.5 x 9 am. 


385 Charles Eyre Pascoe, ed The Dramatic 
List; A Record of the Principal Performances 
of Living Actors and Actresses of the British 

. Stage, with Cnticisms from Contemporary 
Journals (London: Hardwicke and Bogue; 
Boston: Roberts 1879) MWER 
12 Woodburytype portraits, 9 x 5.7 cm. 


386 John Thomson Through Cyprus with 
the Camera; In the Autumn of 1878 (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle and Rivington 
1879) 2 vols BVX+ 
18 photos missing: frontis portrait, 11 other Wood- 
burytypes and 29 Autotypes remain; size varies, ap- 
prommately 12 x 18 cm, original bindings. 
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188-? 
387 Wilhelm von Kaulbach Goetbe-Galerie ; 
Mit erlauternden Text von Friedrich Spiel- 
hagen (Munich: Bruckmann) NFGH 
21 mounted photos, 13 x 9 am, after drawings by 
Kaulbach. 
388 Scbiller-Galerie; von W. v. Kaulbach, C. 
Jager, mit erlauternden Text von E. Forster 
(Munich: Bruckmann) NFGS 
21 mounted photos, I2 5 x 9.8 cm, after art work. 


1880 

389 Sam. Alexander & Co Photographic 
Scenery of South Africa (Syracuse 1880) 

BNE4- 
100 photos m a heliotype process, 1o x 14 cm, by 
Sam Alexander; original gold-stamped binding. 
390 Henry Corry Rowley Becher A Trip to 
Mexico ; Being Notes of a Journey from Lake 
Erie to Lake Tezcuco and Back (Toronto: 
Willing and Williamson 1880) HTY 
12 mounted photos, 4 after art work, 14.5 x Io cm. 


391-1 The Crowned Heads of the Time; 
Thirty Bust Portraits with Short Biographies 
(NY: Kircher 1880) AOK+-+ 
Portraits reproduced from painungs; photos 19 x 

I4 Cm. 

391-2 Clarence Edward Dutton Report on 
the Geology of the High Plateaus of Utah 
(Washington: GPO 1880) PVC+ 
11 heliotypes of photos by John Hillers? and/or 
William Henry Jackson? as part of the Powell survey 
of the Rocky Mountams which explored this area in 
1875-77; sizes vary, up to 23 x 18.5 cm. 

392 James Fergusson and James Burgess The 
Cave Temples of India (London: Allen; 
Trubner; Stanford; Gnggs 1880) 

One plate of photos of relief sculpture details. 


393 Hugh Reginald Haweis Poets in the 
Pulp (London: Sampson Low, Marston, 


MQL 


The Library’s Early Works Illustrated with Photographs 


Searle, & Rivington 1880) NCID 
7 small mounted photo portraits from life and after 
art work. 
394 William Morris Hunt Exhibition Cata- 
logue of the Paintings and Charcoal Drawings 
of the Late William Morris Hunt (Boston? 
1880) 3-MCX H94.B2 
Portrait photo frontis, 14 x 1o cm, taken before 1879. 
395a J.B. T. Marsh The Story of the 
Jubilee Singers; With Their Songs rev ed 
(Boston: Houghton, Osgood 1880) 
*MFSB (U.S.-Negro) 
b — — Schomburg 784.7-M 
Group portrait frontis in heliotype, 9 x 15 cm; 
different from that m earlier two editions, taken by 
Allen & Rowell of Boston. 
396 Clara Barnes Martin Mount Desert; On 
the Coast of Maine sth ed (Portland: Loring, 
Short and Harmon; Boston: Houghton, 
Osgood 1880) IQB (Mt Desert) 
5 half stereo views, 8 x 7.5 cm, new views of same 
subjects as 1877 ed. 
397 Rájendralála Mitra The Antiquities of 
Orissa (Calcutta: Newman 1880) 2. vols 
BGR+ 
Vol u contains 36 photos on letterpress mounts, some 
identified as photo-collotypes, size vanes, taken 
1874-75; photographer J. H. Ravenshaw. 
398 New York (State). State Survey Annual 
Report for the Year 1879 (Albany: Benthuysen 
1880) KR 
9 mounted carbon prints, 9.7 x 17.2 cm, by George 
Barker accompanying J. T. Gardner's and F. L. 
Olmstead's report on conserving Niagara Falls. 
399a,b ——— Special Report of the New York 
State Survey of the Preservation of the 
Scenery of Niagara Falls, and Fourth Annual 
Report on tbe Triangulation of tbe State for 
the Year 1879 (Albany: Benthuysen 1880) 
MSW (2 copies) 
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c IRM (Niagara) 
Identcal to the Annual Report above. 
400-1 Samuel Nugent Townshend Our 
Indian Summer in the Far West; An Autumn 
Tour of Fifteen Thousand Miles in Kansas, 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and the Indian 
Territory (London: Whittingham 1880) 





60 mounted photos, size and shape vary, approxi- 
mately 11.6 x 18 am, taken by J. G. Hyde on 
“Wratten and Wainrght’s instantaneous plates... ” 
400-2 U.S. Consulate, Kanagawa, Japan 
Labor in Japan (Washington: Department of 
State 1880?) TDV+ 
50 hand-colored photos, 47 postcard sze, 3 larger; 
original binding; text by Thomas B. Van Buren. ' 
4or Andrew Williamson Sport and Photog- 
raphy in the Rocky Mountains (Edinburgh: 
Douglas 1880) MYPR+ 
18 Autotypes?, 28 x 23.5 cm; “the first picture, before 
I could reach the fire to dry it, was frozen, which 
shrivelled up the film, and of courge ruined it. By 
using very hot water for developing, this difficulty 
was surmounted, and a fair picture obtamed. . . .” 
1881 
402 Ernest Chantre Mission scientifique de 
M Ernest Chantre dans la Haute Mésopo- 
tamie, le Kurdistan et le Caucase (Lyons 1881) 
*OFX4- 
Portfolio of 28 photos on letterpress mounts, 
20 X 14 cm. 
403 James Dawson Australian Aborigines; 
The Customs of Several Tribes of Aborigines 
in the Western Distnct of Victoria, Australia 
(Melbourne: Robertson 1881) QPH4- 
2 photo portraits of tribal leaders, on letterpress 
mounts. 
404 Lord Ronald Gower The Great Historic 
Galleries of England (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Searle 1881-84) 4 vols MAV-+ 
132 mounted photos of art works, size varies. 
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405 Benjamin Grant A Few Notes on St. 
Helena (St Helena: Grant 1881) — *KF (1881) 
One photo view by W. H. Marriot, 12 x 20 am. 


406 Johann Justus Rein Japan nach Reisen 
und Studien (Leipzig: Wilhelm Engelmann 
1881) vol x BER 
5 heliotypes, 15 x 12 cm, from photos taken 1874-75 
407 Schiller-Galene; Nach Original-Cartons 
von Wilhelm von Kaulbach, C. Jager, A. 
Müller . . . mit Erlauterndem Text von E. 
Forster (Munich: Bruckmann 1881) NFGS4- 
21 mounted photos of art work, 18 x 13 7 cm. 


408-1 Sohrabji Kuvarji Jivaji Taskar Persian 
Poems m Praise of tbe Auspicious New Year's 
Day of tbe Parsis (Bombay: Education Society 
1881) *OMO+ 
9 photo portraits, most from.life, on letterpress 
mounts, 9.5 x 6.5 cin; ongmal gold-stamped binding. 
408-2 Edward Talbot Thackeray Views of 
Kabul and Environs from Pictures Taken by 
the Photograph School of the Corps of 
Bengal Sappers and Miners; With a Short 
Description of the City and Buildings and 
Histoncal Sketch (London: Strangways 1881) 

BCY + 
30 Autotypes, 22 x 26 cm, of photos taken in 
1879-80. 
409 U.S. Geographical and Geological Sur- 
vey of the Rocky Mountain Region Cortribu- 
tions to North American Ethnology (Wash- 
ington 1881) no 4 HBB+ 
“House and House-Life of the American Aborigmes" 
by L. H. Morgan; contams 4 uncredited heliotype 
plates which could be by William Henry Jackson 
and/or John Hillers who are both discussed by the 
author. 

1882 


410a. George Ashdown Audsley Ornamental 
Arts of Jaban (London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, Searle & Rivington 1882-84) 
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2 vols 3~-MAG+ + 
= = Stuart 463-6 
Contains 4 Autotypes and 26 other plates sdenufied 
as heliogravures ; Stuart copy has original binding. 
41ra Henry H. Gorringe Egyptian Obelisks 
(NY 1882?) *OBLG+ 
b — — Stuart 1646 
32 Artotypes, including 8 after art work, by Harroun 
& Bierstadt and Edward Brerstadt; size varies, 
frequently 2 or more per plate. 


412 Lord Ronald Gower Great Historic 
Galleries of England (NY: Scribner & Welford 
1882) vol 2 Stuart 1570 
See 1881 Gower. 

413 Picturesque Scenery of South Africa; A 
Series of Original and Artistic Photographs 
(NY: Anderson & Allen 1882) BNE4- 
Album format with title-page design identical to 

1880 Sam. Alexander & Co; many of the 52 photos 
here are identical to those m that volume, 9 x 14 cm. 
414 Zilpha H. Spooner, ed Poems of the 
Pilgrims (Boston: Williams 1882) NBI 
6 mounted albumen photos, 8.2 x 7.6 cm; ongmal 
gold-stamped cloth binding. 

415 J.D. B. Stillman The Horse in Motion; 
As Shown by Instantaneous Photography 
(Boston: Osgood 1882) MX-- 
2 heliotypes lacking from the onginal 5; remaming 


ones show horses in motion and camera installation ; 


size varies ; by Eadweard Muybridge. 


416 H. Stuart-Wortley Tahiti; A Series of 
Photographs, with Letterpress by Lady 
Brassey (London: Sampson Low, Marston, 
Searle & Rivington 1882) 

29 Autotypes of photos taken ın 1880 on plates 
especially prepared to withstand the heat of the 
tropics ; size varies. 


BH 


1883 


417 Benjamin Grant A Few Notes on St. 
Helena; and, Descriptive Guide (St Helena: 
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Grant 1883) *KF (1883) 
4 beliotypes, one from nature by J. C. Lambert, a 
view ; size vanes. 

418-1 J.B. T. Marsh The Story of the Jubilee 
Singers; With Their Songs rev ed (NY: S. W. 
Green’s Son 1883) *MFSB (U.S.-Negro) 
Group portrait photo frontis m Albertype, identical 
to that in 1880 edition. 

418-2 Sir Thomas James Nelson Richmond 
Park; Extracts From the Records of Parlia- 
ment and of the Corporation of London, 
Relating to and Possession of Richmond Park 
by the City of London, A.D. 1649-60; A 
Bye-path of History (London: Blades, East & 
Blades 1883) MSP 
5 oval Woodburytypes?, 10.3 x 14.8 cm, with 

printed gilt borders and utles; onginal decorated 
doth binding. 

419 Revue photographique (Havre: 
Lepelletier 1883-91) année 6-14 MFA 
Each volume contains at least one mounted print and, 
frequently, photo-mechanical specimens. 

420 George G. Street Che! Wah! Wab!; or, 
The Modern Montezumas in Mexico 
(Rochester, NY: Andrews 1883) HTY 
33 photos on letterpress mounts by R. D Cleveland, 
9X 12.5 cm. 

421 Hermann Wilhelm Vogel The Progress 
of Photography since the Year 1879 (Phila- 
delphia: Wilson 1883) MFE 
Artotype photo fronts by W. Kurtz, pnnted by E. 
Bierstadt, 10 2 x 9.3 cm. 


1884 


422-1 William R. Bentley Bentley's Hand- 
book of tbe Pacific Coast; Containing a 
Complete List of the Prominent Seaside and 
Mountain Resorts, Mineral Springs, Lakes, 
Mountains, Valleys, Forests, and Other Places 
and Objects of Interest on the Pacific Coast 
(Oakland: Pacific Press 1884) KW 
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31 C. E. Watkins photos, 11.3 x 19.8 cm, on printed 
mounts: Watkins! New Boudoir Series Yo Semite and 
Pacific Coast. Some views probably can be dated 
back to the late 18608; flyleaf inscribed by the 
photographer, orginal gold-stamped leather binding, 
422-2 George Bruce Wrecks and Reminis- 
cences of St. Andrews Bay; With the History 
of the Lifeboat, and a Sketch of the Fishing 
Population in the City, with a Glance at Its 
Early History (Dundee: Leng 1884) VXCE 
3 platinotypes by J. Dryburgh, 2 after engravings, one 
a view of fishermen on the shore; size varics. 
423 A.A. Caruana Discovery of a Tomb 
Cave at Gham Sielem, Gozo in June 1884 
(Valletta: Laferla 1884) BWO- (Gozo) 
3 photos, 19 x x1.5 cm, of drawings, signed in the 
negativc— Formosa. 
424 —— El-Gberein Tal-Liebru Malta; A 
Hypogeum Discovered in July, Explored and 
Described tn October, 1884 (Valletta: Laferla 
1884) BWO-+ (Malta) 
6 photos of 7 maps, 18 x 26 am, blmd-stamped 
G. L. Formosa. 
425-1 Frederick James Furnivall Teena 
Rochfort-Smuth ; A Memoir (London 1884) 
AN (Smith, M.L.R.) 
5 Woodburytypes of the author, Miss Rochfort- 
Smith, and Robert Browning, size varies; original 
binding. 
425-2 Robert Hammond The Electric Light 
in Our Homes (London: Warne 1884?) VGS 
2 mounted photos showing electric wall lamps in 
atu, 9.5 X I2 Cmn. 


426 Alfred Koerner The Hotchkiss Single- 
Barrel Rapid-Firtng Gun; A Description of the 
System (Paris 1884) VWS+ 
6 photos of the machinery and its installation, on 
letterpress mounts, 15.2 X 20.4 Cr. 

427 Laura Carter Holloway Langford 
Biographical Sketch of Charles Storrs, of 
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Brooklyn, N.Y. (Philadelphia: Bradley 1884) 
APV 

Added cabmet portrait photo of the subject. 

428-1 Alphonse Liébert La Photographie en 

Amérique sth ed (Paris: Li¢bert 1884) MFE 

Same as edition of 1878. 


428-2 Donald Macleod, of Garelochside 
Dumbarton, Vale of Leven, and Lochlomond; 
Historical, Legendary, Industrial, and 
Descriptive (Dumbarton: Bennett & 
Thomson 1884?) CR (Dumbarton) 
xx portrait photos, about 9 x 6 cm, by Stuart of 
Glasgow on letterpress pages. 

429 Emule Manheimer Du Cap au Zambeze; 
Notes de voyage dans l' Afnque du Sud 
(Baden-Baden: Hagen 1884) BNE+ 
x5 photos on letterpress mounts, includmg several of 
art work, 15.5 x 10.1 cm; frontis is author portrait in 
a studio jungle scene. 

430 Désré Charles Emmanuel van Monck- 
hoven Traité général de photographte 7th ed 
(Paris: Masson 1884) 

3 mounted specimens, see 1873, 6th ed. 


1885 


431 E. Heron-Allen Violin Making; As It 
Was and Is (London: Ward, Lock 1885) 
2 Woodburytypes remain of the origmal 3, size varies. 
432. (NY: Fischer 1885) 
Photo frontis of author by Van der Weyde, 2 photos 
by William Field (Putney) all in the Woodburytype 
process by Vincent Brooks. 
433 Laura Carter Holloway Langford 
Adelaide Neilson; A Souvenir (NY, London: 
Funk & Wagnalls 1885) 

MWES (Neilson, A.) 
9 photo portraits of the actress including one on the 
cover, 10 x 8 am. 


434 Clara Barnes Martin Mount Desert; On 
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the Coast of Maine (Portland: Loring, Short 
& Harmon 1885) IQB (Mt Desert) 
5 completely different views from tbe previous cdi- 
tion, also probably half stereos, 10.5 x 8 cm. 


1886 


435 Agnes M. Clerke A Popular History of 
Astronomry During the Nineteenth Century 
(Edinburgh: Black 1886) 3-OMD 
Frontis and title-page vignette photos of celestial 
phenomena. 

436 James Daly “For Love & Bears"; A 
Description of a Recent Hunting Tnp with a 
Romantic Finale (Chicago: Gray 1886) NBO 
Mounted cabinet photo. 


437 Alphonse Davanne La Photographie; 
Traité theorique et pratique (Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars 1886) vol x MFE 
Woodburytype frontis, 10.5 x 16.5 cm, by Hickel. 


438 Sir Lepel Griffin Famous Monuments of 

Central India (London: Sotheran 1886?) 
3-—MQWS+ 

89 Autotypes of photos by Lala Din Dyal, 38.2 x 

20.3 cm. 

439 Percival Lowell Chosén; The Land of 

the Morning Calm; A Sketch of Korea (Bos- 

ton: Ticknor 1886) BEO 

25 illustranons by the Forbes Albertypes Co, 10 x 


17 an. 


440 Margaret J. Preston A Handful of 
Monographs; Connnental and English (NY: 
Randolph 1886 ?) BIYB 
6 photo views from the firms of James Valentine, 
William England, and George Washington Wilson, 
including some after art work, size varies; original 
bmding. l 
44X Gaston Tissandier La Photographte en 
ballon (Paris: Gauthier-Villars 1886) 

MFF p.v. 36 
Aerial view frontis m photoglyptie, 16.2 x 10.7 am. 
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1887 

442 L'Amateur photographie; Revue 

illustrée de la photographie dans le monde 

entier (Paris 1887-96) n.s., année 3-12 MFA 

Photos only m the years above, later ones have 

photo-mechanical specimens, size varies, photogra- 

phers too numerous to list. 

443 Theodore Fry A Brief Memoir of Francis 

Fry, F.S.A. of Bristol (1887) AN (Fry, F.) 

3 small oval portrarts and 2 larger architectural 

studies on letterpress mounts; original binding 

444 R.B. Graham Photographic Illustrations 

with Description of Mandalay & Upper 

Burma; Expeditionary Force, 1886-87 

(Birmingham: Pumphry 1887) 

59 photos by the author, 1o x 13.5 cm. 

445 J. W. Lindt Picturesque New Guinea ; 

With an Historical Introduction and Supple- 

mentary Chapters on the Customs of the 

Papuans (London: Longmans, Green 1887) 
BFR 


BGD4- 


50 Autotype plates, sizes vary. 

446 Massachusetts. Railroad Commis- 
sioners, Board of Special Report . . . m Rela- 
tion to the Disaster on Monday, March 14, 
1887 (Boston: Wright & Potter 1887) TPG 
4 beliotypes, various sizes, of the wreck. 

447 Dorothea Roberts Two Royal Lives; 
Gleanings at Berlin and from the Lives of 
Their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany 4th ed (NY: 
Scribner 1887) ED 
5 portrart photos on letterpress mounts, size varies. 
448 Sir Richard Temple Journals Kept in 
Hyderabad, Kashmir, Stkktm, and Nepal 
(London: Allen 1887) vol x BGN 
One portrait photo of Sir Salar Jung, 11.5 x 9 cm. 


1888 
449 Lord Ronald Charles Sutherland Gower 
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“Bric à brac”; or, Some Photoprints Illustrat- 
ing Art Objects at Gower Lodge, Windsor 
(London: Paul, Trench 1888) 

MAVZ (Windsor) 
34 Woodburytypes of art works, 14 x 10.5 cm. 
450 Ernst Lietze Modern Heltographic 
Processes (NY: Van Nostrand 1888) 
IO specimens, 5 x 12.6 cm, on 5 plates. 
451 Dorothea Roberts Two Royal Lives; 
Gleanings from Berlin and from the Lives of 
Their Imperial Highnesses the Crown Prince 
and Princess of Germany sth ed (London: 
Unwin 1888) ED 
7 photos on 6 letterpress plates, mze varies; ongmal 
bmdmng. 


MEN 


452 Arthur Edmund Street Memorr of 

George Edmund Street, R.A. 1824-1881 

(London: Murray 1888) MQXZ (Street) 

Woodburytype fronns from Men of Mark, by Lock 

& Whitfield, and small photo of a daguerreotype. 
1889 

453 James Lilywhtte’s Cricketers’ Annual 


(London 1889-1900) K-10 4209 
With gaps, these annuals contain one mounted team 
portrait photo, 6 x 9 cm, by E. Hawkins and Co 
Bnghton. 


454 Lux (Amsterdam: 1889-1900) Jaarg 1-12 

MFA 
These years contam mounted specimens of various 
processes. 


18g-? 

455 Wilhelm von Kaulbach Goethe-Galene; 
Nach Original Cartons . . . mit erlduternden 
Text von Fr. Spielhagen. Jubilaums-Ausgabe 
mit 42 neuen Vignetten nach Zeichnungen von 
Ludwig Burger (Munich: Bruckmann) 

NFGH-+ 
21 mounted photos after drawings by Kaulbach, 
I7 X I4 Cm. 


402. 


456 K. Tamamura A Leaf from the Diary of 
a Young Lady (Yokohama) BET 


24 mounted photos, 18.5 x 24 cm, by the author; 
hand-colored. 


1890 
457a Etienne Jules Marey Physiologie du 
mouvement; Le Vol des oiseaux (Paris: 
Masson 1890) VDY 


b — — QMD 
One plate m phototypie, the others are heliogravures 
and engravings, 8.2 x 15 cm, second copy cata- 
logued: Le Vol des otseaux. 
458 Sir Frederick Young A Winter Tour m 
South Africa (London: Petherick 1890) BNE 
xo photo views on letterpress mounts, 15 x 10 am, 
probably by the author. 

1891 

459 Thomas Thomeycroft Thorneycroft’s 
Patents and Inventions, etc Father and Son 
(1891) V 


123 mounted photos, various sizes. 


1893 
460 Agnes M. Clerke A Popular History of 
Astronomy during the Nimeteenth Century 
3rd ed (London: Black 1893) OMD 
Frontis and title-page vignette photos; identical to 
1886 edition. 
461 Walter E. Woodbury Aristotypes and 
How to Make Them (NY: Scovill & Adams 
1893) MFK 
3 specimen photo portraits, 14 x 9.8 cm, demon- 
straung different papers; orginal bindi 

1895 
462 Robert Walker Notes Descriptive of the 
Portrait of J. M. W. Turner Pamted by 
Himself; and, Examples of His Pictures and 
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Sketches, Now on Exhibition (Freshwater, 
Isle of Wight: Gubbins 1895?) 

3-MCV T94.W2 
16 mounted photos, various sizes. 


1897 

463-1 Camera Notes; Official Organ of the 
Camera Club of New York (NY: Camera 
Club of New York 1897-1903) 

8-MFA + (3 copies) 
The first 21 issues of the total 24 were edited by 
Alfred Stieglitz and launched the concept of the 
photogravure as the equivalent of a fine prmt. Each 
number contains at least two such gravures; some 
mutilation. One set in Camera Club binding with 
Stieglitz inscriptions on flyleaves; another in orginal 
paper covers. 
463-2 Japan Described and Illustrated by the 
Japanese; Edited by F. Brinkley (Boston: 
Millet 1897-1901) 12 vols *OSD+ 
Royal Souvenir Edition, no. 3 of 25 copies printed; 
vol 1-10 contain 60 photos, 25 x 19 cm, and 360 
smaller ones, 9 x 13 am, presenting views, costumes, 
and architecture, all hand-colored. 


1899 
464 Joseph Mallord Wiliam Turner The 
Liber Studiorum ; From Examples of the Best 
States in the Possession of the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke (London: Sotheran 1899) z vols | 
MEM + (Turner) 
71 Autotypes, 21.5 x 28 cm. 


1900 
465 William Young The Old Closes c 
Streets of Glasgow ; Engraved by Annan from 
Photographs Taken for the City of Glasgow 
Improvement Trust (Glasgow: MacLehose 
1900) CRB+ 
50 photogravures which include 38 views onginally 
taken 1n 1868 and published by Thomas Annan. 
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ALBUMS 


The album section mcludes four types of volumes or collections which the Library has catalogued as discrete 
bibliographic units: compiled albums and portfolios of mounted photographs received as gifts; albums made up 
by the Library by subject, frequently also gifts; albums from photographic publishers, e.g., Goupil etc.; and 
albums with some kind of printed text oc comment which were issued without title pages. Bemg undated (though 
frequently datable), they are listed in alphabetical order by main entry. The binding titles or descriptions of 
unique items used as entries in this section have been rtaliazed, even though most are not publication titles. 


Ai Album contamıng fifty-one photographs; 
mainly taken in the eighteen-sixties, of friends 
of Evert A. Duyckinck, which after Duyc- 
kinck's death were left to Mrs George Ashton 
Black, who again presented it to Henry 
-Russell Drowne 
Mss. & A. Div. Duyckinck Coll. 

50 cartes-de-visite plus a postage-stamp srzed tm- 
type mounted in album. 

Az Album contaming photographs of 
autbors, actors, and musicians 3-AOK+ 
72 photos, mostly cartes-de-visite, by Mora, Sarony, 
and Gumey ; 1860s. 

A3 Album de costumes de Pays-Bas 
(Amsterdam: Jager) 

12 hand-colored photos on letterpress mounts, 
I3 X 9.5 cm; 1890s. 

A4 Album of photographic views of Italy 
(Florence: Fratelli Annan) 3-MQWB+++ 
100 photos on letterpress mounts, mostly 25.5 x 

34 cm; may date from earlier than the 18808 as 
catalogued, 1.¢., 1850-606. 

As Album of photographic views of Italy 

3 vols 3-MQWB+ + 
96 photos of art works and views, sizes vary; some m 
vol 3 blind-stamped Frith’s series; remainder are 
numbered in the negatve but otherwise unidentified, 
probably Carlo Naya, or Ponti; 18608-708. 

A6 Album of photographs of eminent 
` personages; including Napoleon III, Empress 
Eugénie, the Prince Imperial, and Queen 
Victoria AOK+ 
99 mounted cartes-de-visite; 1860s. 


MMO 


A7 An album of photographs of Oregon; 
taken around the beginning of the 2oth 


century IX] 
40 mounted photos, 11.5 x 19 cm. 
A8 Ancient sculpture MGH++ 


17 photos from many sources: Brogi, P. Moraites, 
and Blanquart-Évrard's Album photographique de 
l'artiste et d'amateur ; sizes vary ; 18508-708. 
Ag Edouard Denis Baldus Paris 3 vols 
MQW+4++ 
129 mounted photos, 33 x 44 am, most of which are 
blind-stamped “E Baldus”; vol 1, Pans; vol 2, 
France, outside Paris; and vol 3, Belgium and 
Germany. Many date to the middle 18508. Some are 
by other photographers; one is ugned m negative 
LeSecq 


Aro William Y. Beach Photos of scenes tn 
Arizona and New Mexico; taken by William 
Y. Beach, 1882 & 1883 (Yorks, Arizona) [XA 
80 photos of which r4 seem to be family snapshots, 
the rest constitute a “sample book. Copies of any 
photos . . . $6.00 per dozen.” These measure 9 x 

II.5 cm. 

Air Bedford, Lemere & Company, London 
Photographs CPW+ 
22. views of Scotland, sizes vary; circa 1870 

Ai2 Belgique GBK4- 
52 photos, 18.5 x 11 am, mounted on 27 plates; 
1880s? 

A13 Berliner Galerie Photographs of paint- 
mgs (Berlin: Hanfstangl) MAVZ (Berlin) 
13 photos, 9 x 5.5 cm; 1870s. 

A14 Adolphe Braun Vatican: Museo 
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Vaticano; photographs of sculpture by Braun 
3 vols MGH-+ ++ (Vatican) 
86 photos, 36.5 x 46 cm, on letterpress mounts from 
Braun; circa 1870. 
Ats Cathedrals and churches of Great 
Britain 2 vols MRBH4- 
174 mounted photos, 18.8 x 29.9 cm, signed in 
negative “J V." for James Valentine; 18708. 
Ax6 Luigi Palma di Cesnola Collection of 
photographs of ancient oriental art 

3-MAF+ 
35 photos, 28.5 x a1 cm, with manuscript notes and 
signature of Cesnola, the first director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; after 1880. 
Ari; Costumes and views of Japan BEW-+ 
51 hand-colored photos, 6 blmd-stamped Insetsu 
Kioku, Tokyo; most are 20 x 25 cm; compiled by 
E. A. Summons’ uncle, a doctor and author who built 
the first Western-style hospital in Japan; 18708-808. 


A18 Paul (called Hippolyte) Delaroche 
Album of photographs from paintings by 
Delaroche (Paris: Goupil) Stuart 11190 
30 photos, 9 x 12 cm; 18608. 

Arg Egypt; a collection of photographs 
taken at Cairo, Karnak, Luxor, Philae, and 
other places *OBM4-4-4- 


38 photos of various sizes; 23 signed in the negative, 
A. Beato; one different signature, undecipherable ; 
1850s$-60s. 


A20 Egypt; collection of 32 photographs 
relating to Egypt BLF+++ 
32 mounted photos, 21 x 27 cm; 12 signed in the 
negative, P. Sébah; 2 signed G. Berggren; 18608-708. 
Azx-i Espagne: 1884 BXY + 
Album of 36 mounted photos, gold-stamped cover 
title; conrams photos by J. Laurent, A. Rodnguez, 
and others includmg an amateur; most are 19 x 28 
an; 18708-84. 

A21-2 Hippolyte Fizeau Specimens of 
Photography from the Collection of H. 
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Fizeau 2 vols 

*KF + p.v. 56 & "KF - o p.v. 57 
Circa 1838-69. Vol 1 contains a portfolio of x7 
calotypes and “photogenic drawings” by Talbot, 
circa 1838-44, size varies; Pt 1 of Talbot's The 
Pencil of Nature, inscribed by Talbot to Fizeau, with 
all five original calotypes (see entry 1); and, a color 
pbotograph, about 7 x 11 cm, by Charles Cros. 
Vol u contains a total of 52 specimens in Fizeau and 
related French printing processes; and paper covers, 
one proof, and 2 final plates from Excwrstons 
dagwerriennes (1844) by Lerebours. 
A22 French chateaux photographs 

MQWE++ 

30 photos of various sizes; 7 blind-stamped Mieuse- 
ment; 16 marked ND Phot; and 2 marked Ed. 
Peigne; the remainder unidentified; 1870s. 
Àz3-1 Galerij van moderne kunst 3-MC 
26 plates cach with 4 small photos of contemporary 
paintings, in album; 1870s. 
A23-2 Reinhard Gontrand et Compagnie, 
Pans Album des travaux de construction de la 
statue colossale de la Liberté destinée au port 
de New-York; Hommage respectueux de 
Pauteur et des constructeurs, Paris, novembre, 
1883 (Paris: Maison Monduit & Bechet, 
Gaget Gauthier & cie. succrs. 1883) 


*KW+++ 
9 photos, 19 x 25.5 cm, plus 4 others, 44 x 25 cm, on 
mounts blind-stamped A. Fernique, 1n portfolio; 


hand-lettered title page 15 signed by Bartholdi, the 
sculptor, and Gaget Gauthier. 
A24 Great Britain; collection of 241 photo- 
graphs relating to Great Britain CBD++-+ 
Album compiled circa 1880. Includes views by James 
Valentine, George Washmgton Wilson, and Frith’s 
firm; others marked in negative W. L., C. N., and 
F.G.O.S 
À25 Greece and Turkey; a collection of 34 
photographs relating to Greece and Turkey 
BVZ4-4-4- 
Size vanes, 12 signed m negative P. Bergheim ; 18706 
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A26 Greenland; photographs of Eskimos and 
scenes of Greenland, by H. J. Rink and 
others (?) *KW-4- 
17 photos mounted on 14 plates, some hand-colored ; 
sizes vary ; 1862-70; sec also Albums: Rink. 
A27 Leopold Harzé The work of Harzé 
3-MGO-+ (Harzé) 
9 photos by Brand Frères, 15 x 20.5 cm, on mounts 
signed and dated by Harzé(?) ; 18608. 
A28 Franz Hanfstaengl, firm, Munich 
Photographs of Dutch and Flemish paintings 
MCG++-+ 
$2. photos, size varies ; 18808. 
A29 John K. Hillers Photographs of Hopi, 
Zuni, and Navaho Indians; and their 
communal life *KW+44+ 
13 photos, 23 x 18 cm, and 12 photos, 25 x 33 am; 
all signed and ntled m the negative, on letterpress 
mounts, boxed ; 1873? 
A30 Housewortb's photographs of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona Indians (San Francisco) 
*KW 
29 photos, 15 x 10.5 cm, on letterpress cards; some 
photos are blind-stamped Houseworth ; 1875? 
A31 Housewortb's souvenir photographs of 
North American Indians (San Francisco) 
HBC 
1o photo portraits, 15 x ro cm; see previous entry; 
18808. 
A32 Italie 2 vols BWX4- 
137 photos, sizes vary, from many sources includmg: 
G. Sommer, A. Noack, and Tuminello; many of art 
works; 18708-808. 
A33 Italy; cathedrals MRBN-- 4- 
43 photos of different sizes up to 4x x 30 am; many 
signed in negative or : Rive, Brogi, 
Alinari, and Van Lint of Pisa; 18708-908. 
A34 Italy; churches MRBD-4- + 
58 photos of various sizes, one signed in negative 
C. Naya; 18603-9068. 
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Ass Italy; a collection of 127 photographs 
BWX+++ 
7 photos, ntled in negative, are exceptional composi- 
tions and may be by Naya or Carlo Pont; others are 
by G. Berggren, Brogi, Achille Maun, Giorgio 
Sommer, and Tuminello; many after art works; 
18603-7068. 
A36-1 Italy: 1883 MAMC ++ 
129 photos mostly 19 x 25 cm; some blind-stamped 
Brogi; many after art works; may date from the 
18608. 
A36-2 Italy; Palaces MQWB++ 
90 mounted photos, various ses: 63 are from Brog, 
Rive, or Alman; 7 photos of Venice have an unde- 
ciphered script monogram blind-stamp and measure 
up to 26 x 35 am; the rest are unidentified 
A37 Jubilee photo-album, 1887, Adelaide 
BHR (Adelaide) 
40 photos, 10 x 15.5 cm, on z1 leaves, primarily 
views. 
A38 Kent Archaeological Society, Canter- 
bury Photographs 12 vols (1895-1912) 
MQWK-r 
767 photos, 11 x 15 an, by E. C. Youens of Dartford, 
with manuscript index and text, in wooden box. 
A39 C.C. Langill Album of photographs 
showing construction of the cable road on 
Broadway, New York City, in 1891 IRH+ 
55 photos, 27 x 33 am, by C. C. Langill and William 
Gray. 
A40 J. W. Lindt Australian aborigtnals 
(Melbourne) QPH++ 
12 photos, 18.7 x 13.6 cm, by Lindt plus one by N.J. 
Caire, of the Melbourne International Exhibition ; 
circa 1880. 
A41 Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Nurem- 
berg (Heidelberg 1883) NBI 
Text in manuscript with ro mounted views of 
Nuremberg, 15 x 10 cm, and 2 portraits. 
A42 John James Mason Microscopic 
preparations of the nervous system; photo- 
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micrographs (Newport 1879-80) QBL+ + 
31 plates in an album, the gift of Dr Billings; 
“Artotyped by J. A. Williams.” 
A43 Jose M. Mora Illustrated catalogue of 
photographer’s negatives (NY) MWED-+ 
30 plates mounted on both sides with 
printed photos showing 81 portraits each, predom- 
inately actors and actresses; plates measure 30.6 x 
20.3 cM; circa 1879. 
A44 Musée de Naples; a collection of 
photographs 3-MGH 
12 plates each with 3 souvenir photos, 9.5 x 6 cm; 
1860s. 
A45 : Eadweard Muybridge Panoramic view 
of San Francisco, Calif. *KW+++ 
13 photos, 52 x 40.5 cm, on a continuous strip; this 
one 1s considered to be Muybridge’s display copy; 
photographed from a house top in the full of 1877. 
A46 Pans; Canterbury; Edinburgh . 

CBD-+ n.c. r 
Album of 83 photos, various stzes, from a number of 
sources as indicated in the negative: X Phot., ND 
Phot., C. N. & Co, George Washington Wilson, 
James Valentine, J. Patrick, and an unidentified 
monogram (superimposed in script T? A, for Thomas 
Annan?) ; 18608—908. 
A47 Paris and environs; photographs 

MQWF+ + 
Too poderes various sizes and photographers ; 
only identification 1s X Phot. on 13 examples; 
1850$—908. Some éan be traced to Marville (and 
others) and are probably part of Blanquart-Évrard's 
Pans photographique. 
A48 Paris, France, and miscellany ; cathe- 
drals and churches MRBN++ 
72 photos, various sizes and photographers; identi- 
fied in negative: X Phot., ND Phot., and Henn 
LeSecq; 18506-90s. See A47. 
A49 Photograph album of views of Hudson, 
N.Y. IRM (Hudson) 


Photo album with 46 mounted views, 12.8 x 19.2 cm; 
circa 1880. 


Aso Photographic album (Hartford: Stillman 
& Parsons) *KW 
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47 cartes-de-visite and one tin-type ; 18608 


Asi Photographic groups of eminent 
personages 3-AOK+ 
6 composite groups of approximately 5o bust 
Pei a aaa 
original gold-stamped binding; 18708 
As2 Photographic reproductions of sculpture 
in the Thorwaldsens museum 3-MGC+ 
27 photos, approximately 26 x 20 cm; manuscript 
inscription ; 1877? 
A53 Photographic views of the Island of 
Jersey COB-+ (Jersey) 
92. photos of various ses; 33 are blmd-stamped 
Godfray, Ph., 11 x 17 an; 1880s. 
As4 Photographs of Egyptian architecture 
MQWW++ 
49 mounted photos, most 26 x 20 cm; signed m the 
negative: 20 by A. Beato, 3 by G. Lekegian & Co, 
and 7 by P. Sébah; late 18508-608? 
Ass Photographs of English cathedrals 
MRBR ++ 
105 photos, vanous sizes, with the following idennfi 
cations: 21 by George Washington Wilson, 26 by 
James Valentine, 16 blind-stamped Fnth’s Series, 5 
mitialed C.N , and one blind-stamped Silvester 
Parry, 18603—908 
As6 Photographs of the expedition of Dr 
Hayes and Mr Bradford to the Arctic regions 
Stuart 298 
26 photos, most are 25.5 x 39.5 cm; 18 do not appear 
in the 1873 Bradford The Arctic Regions, and may be 
by Bradford himself; see 258 
A57 Photographs of French churches and 
church sculpture MRBB-+ + 
26 photos, 36 x 25 cm, includimg one view on 2 
plates, all blmd-stamped Micusement ; 18708. 
A58 Photographs of Italy BWD 
37 mounted photos, 15 x xo cm, in a box; some 
blind-stamped Brogi, others Alinari; depict views and 
art work; 18603-708. 
As9 Photographs of the marriage of 
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Vittorio Emmanuele, Prince of Naples to 
Princess Helena of Montenegro; 24 October 
1896 AOT (Vittorio) 
23 small photos of varying sizes in a gold-stamped 
leather box with white satin lining. 
AÀ6o Photographs of Mexican scenes 
HTY+ 
79 photos, various sizes; 9 by Gove & North; 
1880-908. 
A61 Photographs of scenes m New Mexico 
IWR4- 
39 photos, about 25 x 32 cm; 12 signed and utled in 
tbe negative by John Hillers; 24 by William Henry 
Jackson; and 3 smaller ones unidentified ; 18708 on. 
A62 Portrarts of Italian painters; 13-17th 
century 3-MCE 
99 mounted photos of engravings; sizes vary 
A63a Victor Prevost Central Park in 1862; 
by special permission of the Commissioners 
Stuart 1627 


b ———— Stuart 1628 
Album of 31 photos, many signed V. Prevost in the 
negative, 15.6 x 13.7 cm; mounts are blind-stamped 
with the above title. Second set 1s unbound with 
hand-written captions. 

A64 Raffaele Sanzio Album of photographs 
from paintings by Raphael (Pans: Goupil) 
Stuart 11215 
yo photos in album, size varies; 18608. 
A65 Hinnch Johannes Rink Illustrations to 
"Eskimotske Eventyr og Sagr" Kjébenbavn 
1866 "KW 
Includes one composite photo of 41 faces, 16 x 10 
cm, see Albums: “Greenland” ; 1862-66 
A66 Lewis Morris Rutherfurd Three photo- 
graphs of the moon OSI+-++ 
Enlarged prints of photos signed and dated: Ruther- 
furd, New York, 1865; size varies. 


A67 Ary Scheffer Album of photographs 
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from paintings by Scheffer (Paris: Goupil) 
Stuart 11193 
30 photos of engravings ın a window album, sze 
varies, by Dusacq et Cie; 18608 
A68 Scrapbook of architecture; miscellane- 
ous photographs MQWZ++ 
49 photos of Greece, Palestine, Turkey, and Switzer- 
land, sizes vary, by P. Bergheim, P Moraites, Robert- 
son and Beato, and P. Sébah, many others not signed 
or otherwise identified; 18508 on. 
A69 Scrapbook of mounted photographs of, 
the western United States IW+ 
A collection of stereographs m 15 series each con- 
tunmg 30 stereo pairs; many gaps in the collection..~ _ 
Letterpress lists of contents mounted with each 
section, Manuscript identification and numbering; 
arca 1870-73. 
Azo Scrapbook of photographs of Alaska, 
Niagara Falls, the West, etc. » IW-4- 
298 photos mounted on 41 leaves, 16.5 x 11.5 cm; the 
work of an avid, unidentified amateur, circa 1880. 
Includes 22 views in Yosemute signed in the negatrve 
Fiske. 
Agi Scrapbook of photographs of architec- 
ture; Austria, Belgium, Germany MQW-+ + 
45 mounted photos, size varies; 2 by Oscar Kramer, 
and one by Anselm Schmidt (1878) ; the rest are 
unsigned. i 
A72 Scrapbook of photographs of Italian 
architecture MQWB++ 
83 mounted photos, sze varies ; some datable to the 
1870s. Some identified ın negative: Brogi, Ruve, 
Naya, Ponti, and/or Jacobi. i 
A73 Scrapbook of photographs pertamimg to 
India and Ceylon BGT+ 
108 photos m album; about half by Samuel Bourne, 
and Bourne & Shephard as signed in the negative; 
the rest from Ceylon photographers Skein & Co, 
C. A. Co Ltd; and Scowen & Co; stze varies; 18608." 
A74 Scrapbook of photographs relating to 
Spanish archrtecture 3-MQWH+-+ 
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Includes xx photos signed ın negative by Charles 
Clifford, active in Spam 1852-54; 2 by B. Masson, 5 
by E. Beauchy, and 7 by J. Laurent; total of 90 prints 
of which others may also be by Clifford but are 
identified 
A75 Scrapbook of Switzerland views vol 2 
GDK++4++ 

16 photos, average size 43.5 x 55.5 cm, by Bisson 
Frères, as signed m the negative; early 1860s. 
A76 Seven mule funeral cortege of Genl. 
Grant in New York; Aug 8 1885 (Boston: 
U.S. Instantaneous Photographic Co) 

AN-+ (Grant) 
98 photos, various sires; original binding. 
A77 Souvenir de Bruxelles 
25 mounted photos, 15.5 x 23.5 cm; 1880s? 


A78 Frank M. Suttcliffe Frank M. Sutcliffe’s 
photographs; album 1881-87 MFR4- 
104 unmounted photos m album, 15.2 x 20.3 cm, 
with manuscript numbers and titles. 

A79 Svenska och norska folkdragter MMO 
18 hand-colored portrait photos in portfolio, 9 x 6 
am, by Eurenius & Quist; 1860s. 

A80 Through Exrope to Liverpool; a collec- 
tion of 92 photographs BIZA+++ 
Most are postcard size, though some are larger; 

some blind-stamped Frith’s Series; arca 1900. 

A8r U.S. Geographical Surveys West of the 
tooth Meridian Expedition of 1871-748 ; First 
Lieut. Geo. M. Wheeler, Corps of Engineers, 
commanding (Washington, D.C.) *KVC 
Box of stereo-pairs, 15.2 x 9.2 cm; 42 by T. H. 
O'Sullivan, and 8 (all from 1872) by William Bell, the 
expedition’s photographers. 

A82 James Valentine Photographs; Scottish 
scenery (Dundee) CPW+ 
20 mounted photos, 24 x 19 cm; and 59, 11.5 x 18 
cm; before 1880. 


A83 


GBXD 


Horace Vernet Album of photographs 
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from paintings by Vernet (Paris: Goupil) 
Stuart 11195 
30 photos on letterpress mounts, size varies; 18608. 
A84 Vienna Weltausstellung, 1873 Scrap- 
book of photographic reproductions of 
sculpture exbibited at tbe Vienna Universal 
Exposition, 1873 3-MGA+ + 
a rea d ry ea 28 signed in 
negative Klosz, 4 by J. Lowy 
A85 Views of Canadian scenery HWY+ 
73 mounted photos, most are 15 x 20.5 cm; 12 signed 
m negative B. Charron, and 8 by A. 
others appear to be the work of an amateur, perhaps 
the donor, Isaac Myer; 18708-808. 
A86 Views in Japan and India KCH+ 


92 photos on 22 leaves; size varies widely ; most of 
Japanese subjects are hand-colored; 18808, maybe 
earlier. 


A87 Views of Japan 3-MQWS4- 
36 photos, 22.5 x 3o am, and 41 hand-colored 
photos, averaging 20 x 26 cm; each accompanied by 
anonymous letterpress commentary mounted 
opposite which dates the views to 1868-69. 


A88 Views of Japan 8-BEW+ 
26 mounted hand-colored photos, 21 x 27 cm, in 
oblong lacquered wooden covers; 18708—908? 

A89 Views of places of interest in Australia 
and New Zealand BHI4- 
53 photos, 14.2 x 20 cm, signed F.A.C. m negative; 
album inscribed 1885. 

Ago Views of Stratford-on- Avon (Stratford- 
on-Avon: Pearce) COB (Stratford) 
12 photos, 9 x 11.5 cm, in a souvenir album; 1870s. 
Agr Vistas de Portugal BYY 
15 views and one panorama, 8.7 x 85.2 cm, blmd- 
stamped F. Rocchine, 18708. 

Aga Carleton E. Watkins Yosemite views 


*KW+ ++ 
30 photos in portfolio, 51.8 x 39.5 cm, from wet 
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collodion process negatives ; each view signed m mk; 


early 1860s. 


A93 Charles L. Weed Yo-Sernite views 


30 photos in portfolio, 53 x 44 cm; all but one view 
signed in pencil, all but two have printed titles pasted 
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to photos, 11.8 x 16.7 cm, in souvenir folder, 
rebound ; 18708. 

A95 — — Souvenir of Str Walter Scott CRF 


“KW+++ 


on mounts; early 1860s. Views are same as those m 


the 1874 Coyne & Relyea Sun Pictures. 
A94 George Washington Wilson Edinburgh 
CRB (Edinburgh) 


(No. 3) photographs 


IO photos, 11 x 6.5 cm; 18708. 

A96 Yosemite; collection of views 
MSWE4- 4- + (Yosemite) n.c.1 

15 mounted photos, 40.3 x 52.5 cm, by C. E. Watkins 


of which 2 are duplicates; 1o of them have a credit m 


the negatrve to Taber, Phot. of San Francisco, the 
firm that purchased Watkins’ negatives; early 18608. 


INDEX TO PHOTOGRAPHERS AND MAIN ENTRIES 


This is an index by entry number to photographers listed in the entries or annotations and to author or ttle main 
entries (however, bindmg titles which may be found m the alphabetical Albums section are not indexed), Photog- 


raphers’ names are italicized here. 


A. Claudet, F.R.S. 163 

A.P.R.P. Co., Phila 269-2 

Abney, Sir William de 
Wiveleslie 350 

Adam-Salomon, Amtotne Samuel 
206 

Albert, Josef 42, 116, 14x 

Album photographique de 
l'aruste et de l'amateur A8 

Album de costumes de Pays-Bas 


Contemporame 206 

Album de l'ornamentation 
pratique 281 

Aldis, Elijah 256 

Alexander, Sam. & Co 389, [413] 


A33, A36-2, A58, A72 
Allen & Rowell 395, 418 
Alvin, Lows Joseph 21, 132 
L'Amateur photographie 442 


Annan, Thomas 142, [465], [A46] 
Amold, Walter 227 

The Art-Union. 3 

Artsts’ Fund Annual. 1868 164 
Atherton, M. F D. 300 
Auchincloss, William S. 282 


Audsley, George Ashdown 305, 
410 
Ayling, Stephen [112], 157 


Baldus, Edouard Dems Ag 
Ballantyne, Robert Michael 147 
Barker, George 398, 399 
Barnard, George N. 133 
Barnard & Gibson 121 
Bassirilievi della Chiesa de: 


SS. Gio e Paolo in Venezia. 212 


Conrad 38r 
Bedford, Francis 37, 80, 90, 114, 
128 


Bedford, Lemere & Co, London 
Ari 
Bell, W. H. [x74], A81 : 


Billmg, Archibald 148 
Bingham, Robert Jefferson 25, 52, 


165 [1868], 329 [1876] 
Bisson, Louis and Auguste 6, 
14-2, 27, A75 
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Black, James W. 258 

Blackburn, Jane 7 

Blake, James 149 

Blanchére, Henri dela 34 

Blanquari-Évrard, Louss-Déstré 
18, 184, A8, A47 

Blum, Ernest 44, 54, 84, 94 

Bonney, Thomas George 257 


Bowes, James Lord 305 

Bradford, William 258, [A56] 

Bradley & Rulofson 300 

Brady, Matthew B. 33, 105 

Brand Frères 427 

Braun, Adolphe A13 

Brett, John Watkins 95 

Brierly, Oswald W. 193 

Brinkley, Capt F. 463-2 

Brion, Gustave 85 

Brogi, Giacomo [88], A8, A33, 
À35, A361, A362, A58, A72 

Brooks, Vincent 432. 

Brooks, Vincent, Day & Son 325, 


Buguet, Henry 259 

Burgess, James 351, 392 (sce also 
India. Archaeological Survey) 

Burke, Mr 187 

Burns, A. 147 

Burritt, Elhu 96 

Beerrttt, J.C. 185 

Butler, Wiliam Allen 150, 382 


C. A. Co. Ltd A73 

C. N. A24, A46, A56 

Carre, N. J. Ago 
Caldesi and Montecchi 24 
California. Geological Survey 166 
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Carat, Étienne. 206, 175 


Carson (see Cross & Carson) 

Caruana, A. A. 423, 424 

Catholic Church, Roman. Liturgy 
and Ritual. Evangelistary 97 

Centennial Photographic Co, 
Phila 353 

Century Assoc., New York 120-2 


Almanack for the Year 1874 260 
Churchill, R. E. 274-2, 320-1 
Churchill & Denson 154-2 
Cinannati Past and Present 239 
Clarke, Prank Wigglesworth 185 
Clerke, Agnes M. 435, 460 
. 420 


Cole, Alan Summerly 368 
Cole, Henry Hardy 187, 241, 261 


Cross & Carson 319 

The Crowned Heads of the Time 
391-1 

Cruttenden, ] 191 

Cundall, Herbert Minton 332 


Cundall, Joseph 12, 83, 130, 
ISI-I, 272, 296 

Cundall, Downes & Co 100 

Cundall and Fleming 145, 151-1, 
168, 177, 216, 253 

Curmer, Henry Léon 97 


Dannenberg, J]. C.A 146 

Darwm, Charles Robert 242, 264 

Dauphtnot, A. 156 

Davanne, Alphonse 437 

Davidson, James Budge 46 

Davie, D. T. T. 36 

Dawson, James 403 

Deane, James 58 

Decker, E. 186 

DeCosta, Benjamm Franklin 228 

Delamotte, Philtp Henry 14-1, 
293-2a,b 

Delaroche, Paul (called Hippolyte) 


25 

Delbet, Jules 81 

Demay, Germam 265, 354 

DeMontgomery, R. H. 146 

The Dresden Gallery 306a 

Dresden. Gemalde-Galene 47, 
3o6b 

Drew, Frederic 307, 355 


Dunmore, ]. L. 258 


Duyckanck, Evert Augustus Ar 
Dyal, Lala Din 438 


Eaton, E. L. 231 
Edmunds, A C. 231 
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Edwards, Ernest 29, 91, 102, 104, 
136, 179 

Ehninger, John W. 32, 33 

Eliot, George 88 

Ells, M. 232 

England, William 440 

Exrenrus O Quist A79 


F A.C. A89 

F.G.O.S. A24 

The “Far East” 266 
Fenton, Roger 29, 46, 80 


Fevret de Samt-Mémin, C.B.J. 67 
Fields, James Thomas 243 

Fiske A70 

Frtzjames, F. 221 

Fizeau, Hippolyte Az1-2 


Freer, Richard Lane 135 

Fricz, Joseph 151-2 

Friswell, J. Hain roo 

Frith, Pranas 26, 48, 49, 63, 65, 
69, 70, 127, 152, 208, [307], 355; 
A24 


Frith’s Series 48, As, A55, A80 
Frodsham, B. 86 


Fry, Theodore 443 
Furnivall, Frederick James 425-1 


Galerie Contemporain 206 

Gardner, Alexander 121, 122 

Gardner, James 121 

Garnett, Jobn [106] (see also 
Garnett & Bowers and Garnett 
& Sproat) 

Garnett & Bowers 220 


Garnett & Sproat 220 

Gamier, Charles 309 

Gaston et Mathieu 259 

Gates, G. F. 232, 245 

Geiger, Jobn Lewis 286 

Gellaty, William. 62 

Gems of American Scenery 369 

George, Hereford Brooke 136 

Gerlach, Joseph 89 

Gibson (see Barnard & Gibson 
and Wood & Gibson) 

Godfrey A53 

Goethe, Johann W. von 209, 356 

Gontrand, Rembard, et Ce., 
Pans A23-2 

Good, Frank M. 205 

Gorringe, Henry H. 411 

Gostwick, Joseph 287, 310 

Gougenherm et Forest 275 

Goupil et Cie., Paris. [293] 

Gove & North A6o 

Gower, Lord Ronald Charles 
Sutherland 404, 412, 449 

Graham, R. B. 444 

Grant, Benjamm 405, 417 

Gray, Barry (see Coffin, Robert 
Barry 


67, 154-1, Az 
Gutekust 308 
Guyton, Joseph 180 


Hall, Mr & Mrs Samuel Carter 


Halscy, Lewis 245 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert 188, 
189-1 

Hamilton, John R. 288 

Hammood, Robert 425-2 

Hanfstaengl, Franz A28 

Harnngton, Charles 289 


41I 
Harrington, John 246 
Harris, W. 166 
Harrown c Bierstadt, NY 411 
Harting, F. 267 
Harzé, Léopold A27 


Hawes, Hugh Regmald 393 
Hawes, Jostah Johnson 161 
Hawkins, E. and Co 453 
Hawthorne, Nathamel 51 
Hayden, Ferdmand Vandeveer 215 
Heaton, Mary 216, 268, 290 
Hemphill, Dr 103 


Henschel & Benque 282 

Heron-Allen, E. 431, 432 

Hickel 437 

Higgins, Matthew James 311 

Hill, Arthur 217 

Hillard, Elias Brewster ror 

Hillard, George Stillman 270 

Hillers, Jobn K. [365], [391-2], 
[409], A29, A61 


Horace, Collected Works. 


[284], Azo, A31 
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Hunt, William Morris 394 
Hyde, J. G. 400-1 


Iconographie photographique de la 
Salpétntre 358 

India. Archaeological Survey 29x 

Irving, Washington 218 


Jackson, William Henry [391-2], 
409, À61 
Jacobi, C. 361, [A72] 


Jardin 294 

Jephson, John Mounteney 35, 104 
Joblin, Maurice & Co 312 
Jobnson, W. 146 

Jones, N. P. 285 


Kaulbach, Wilhelm von 125, 387, 
455 

Keble, John 313-1 

Kent Archaeological Society, 


Lake Mobonk Mountam House, 
Mohonk, NY 313-2 
Lallemand, Charles 137 
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Lamb, Charles and Mary 335 

Lambert, J.C. 417 

Landing of the French Cable at 
Duxbury 189-2 

Landy, James 239 

Langford, Laura C.H 427, 433 

Langill, C. C. A39 

Larousse, Pierre Athanase 38, 39 

Laurent, J. Az1-1, À74 

Laxton, W H. 171 

LeConte, Émile 14-2 

LeConte, Joseph 314 

Leger, Lows 151-2 

Lekegian, G. & Co As4 

Lemercier 6 

LeNail, Ernest 315-1 

Lerebours, N. P. Az1-2 

LeSecq, Henri. Ag, A48 

Leslie, Charles Robert 12 

Lewins, William 126 

Lewis, Thomas 384 

Liébert, Alphonse 275, 293-1, 


293-2a,b 

Liesegang, Paul Eduard 371 

Lietze, Ernst 450 

Lindt, J. W. 445, Ago 

Littledale, Henry Anthony 15 

Lock & Whitfield 331, 362, 377, 
452 

Lowy, J. A84 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 
127, À41 

Lonsdale, Henry 249 

Lovell, J. L. 123 

Lowell, Percrval 439 

Lux 454 

Luynes, Honoré T-P.J. d'Albert, 

duc de 294 


McCarthy, Justin 234-1 
McClure, James 288 
Macdonald, Lt J. 131-2, 146 
McLean, A. 190 

McLean & Melbuish 80 
Macleod, Donald 428-2 


Manheimer, Emile 429 

Mann, J. H. 222. 

Marey, E. J. 457 

Markham, David Frederick 9 

Marquet, A. 156 

Marnot, W. H. 405 

Marsh, J. B. T. 336, 359, 395, 
418-1 

Marshall, Wiliam E. 271-1 

Martin, Charles Wykemann 191 

Martin, Clara Barnes 295, 360, 


Mauri, Achille A35 


Messsonicr, Jean Lous Emest 59 


Memorial of Jesse Lee and the 
Old Elm 315-2 

Meteyard, Eliza 272, 296 

Mieusement. 315-1, 316, 317, 318, 
À22, À57 

Miüllot, August 318 

Mills, Frederick James 172 

Milner, Rev John 193 

Mitchell, Donald Grant 194 

Mitchell, Thomas 194, 373 

Mitra, Rajendralala 372, 397 

Mortessier, Albert 138, 173 

Monckhoven, Désiré Charles 
Emmanuel van 16, 22, 273, 430 

Monkhouse, William Cosmo 195 

Montgomery, James Eglinton 196 

Moor, Jobn Frewen 153 

Mora, Jose M. Az, ^43 

Morattes, P. A8, A68 

Moran, Jobn 164 

Morgan, Litt. 409 

Morgan, Octavius 60 

Morison, George 213 

Morton, Hamilton 297 
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Moulton, H. 122 

Mullooly, Joseph 274-1 

Muybridge, Eadweard 250-1, 300, 
415, À45 

Myer, Isaac A85 


ND Phot. A46, A48 
Nadar (Gaspard Félix 
Tournachon) 84, [94], 206, 275 


Naya, Carlo [A5], A34, [A35], 
[A36-1], [A72] 

Negre, 16, 294 

Nelson, Charles A. 384 

Nelson, Sir Thomas James 418-2 

New York (City). Central Park 
Commission 139 

New York (City) Metropolitan 
Fair, 1864 105, 154-1 

New York (City). Park 
Department 234-2 

New York (City). Public Works 
Department 250-2 

New York (State). Constitutional 
Convention, 1867 154-2 

New York (State). Constitutional 
Convention, 1867-1868 155 

New York (State). Consatutional 
Convention, 1873 274-2 

New York (State). State Survey 
398, 399 

Newton, Sir Charles Thomas 128, 


299 

Nienker, May Alcott 197 

Noack, A. A32 

North (see Gove & North) 

Notman, James 288 

Notman, William 118, 131-1, 144, 
158, 344 

Notre Dame de Reims, France 
(Cathedral) 156 


Ogle, Thomas 103, 119, 182 
O’Sullwan, Timothy H. 121, 
[219], 302, 303, A81 


Pach, G. x76 
Palou, Francisco 300 


Pans-thédtre 275 
Parry, Silvester A56 
Pascoe, Charles Eyre 385 


Peabody Institute, Balnmore 174 

Pearsall, G. F. E. 349 

Peckham, P. Annetta 319 

Peigne "Langeais" A22 

Perim, A. 212. 

Perkins, Fred B. 107 

Permanent Printing Co 346, 368 

Perrot, Georges 81 

Petit, Prerre 43, 143,275 (see also 
Petit et Trinquart) 


Philadelphia Photographer 108 

Photographic Journal of Amenca 
108 

Photographic Rays of Light 374 

Photographic Senatorial Album of 
the Empire State, 1858-59 36 

Photographic Senatorial Album of 
the State of New York, 1874-75 
320-1 

Photographic World 235 

Photographische Korrespondenz 


109 
Pictorial Guidebook 320-2 
Picturesque Scenery of South 

Africa 
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Plumbe, John [45] 
Poitevin, Alphonse 82 
Ponti, Charles 211, [A5], [A35], 
[A36-1], [A72] 
Porcher, E. A. 113 
Potter, Edward Tuckerman r1o, 


198 
Powell, John W. 365 


413 
Pywell, William R. 121 


Quimet, Alexandre 275 
Quast (see Eurenius & Quist) 


Radoux 21 

Raffaele Sanzo 41, 199, A64 
Raper, Richard Christopher 375 
Ravensbaw, J. H. 397 

Reekse, J. 121 

Reeve, Lovell Augustus 29, 35, 91 
Regia Accademia de Belle Arn, 


Rejlander, Oscar Gustave 242 

Rembrandt van Rijn 27 

Remelé, P. 321, 322 

Reutlinger, Charles 259, 275 

Revue photographique 419 

Rice, À. G. 348 

Rink, Heerich Jobannes: A26, A65 

Rive A33, A36-2, A72 

Roberts, Dorothea 447, 451 

Robertson & Beato A68 (see also 
Beato, Felice A.) 

Robinson, Henry Peach 200 

Rocchme, F. Agx 

Rockwood, George Gardner 110, 
III, [139], 194, 234-2, 250-2, 


304 
Rodriguez, A A21-1 
Rohlfs, Gerhard 321, 322 
Rousset, lldefonse 140 
Rowell (see Allen & Rowell) 
Rulofson (scc Bradley c 
Rulofson) 
Runkel, A. 125 
Russell, Andrew Joseph 201,215 
Russell, William Howard 362 
Rutherfurd, Lewis Morris. [347], 
[379], A66 


Saglio 275 
St Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher 376 
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Salzmann, Auguste 18 

Samuel, Antome 206 

Sarony, Napoleon 196, 218, Az 
Savage, Wilsam 153, 170 
Scheffer, Ary 52, A67 

Schenck, J. H. 176 
Schiller-Galerie 388, 407 
Schiller-Gallery 301 

Schmidt, Anselm A71 

Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Julius 42, 
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JANE MARCUS 


Pargeting “The Pargiters" 


Notes of an Apprentice Plasterer 


M eas WoorLr's NOVEL The Years, I have argued, should be beard as an 

opera for the oppressed, should be participated in by the reader as a modern ritual drama of 

. purification, deriving from Greek ceremonies of the death and rebirth of the year, and at the 
same time should be read as a realistic anti-fascist political novel of the thirties.* 

In suggesting these perspectives I have noted the influence of Dante, Sophocles, and 
Wagner and called attention to the triple note of insistent repetition and to the structure of 
the novel as a helix within the burning circle of London. I have also indicated sources for 
certain characters and ideas in Caroline Stephen, Margaret Llewelyn-Davies, Mrs Humphry 
Ward, Jane Harrison, Janet Case, Ethel Smyth, and Joseph Wright.t From her interest in 
Wright and his Dialect Dictionary, the several meanings of the word "pargeter" were seen 
to be available to Virginia Woolf as she wrote. The pargeter may be one who embellishes the 
outside of a house—or the patcher-up of chimneys in those "caves of mud and dung," the 
houses of families, using a mixture of lime and cow dung—or one who covers up the truth or 
tells lies. Woolf's use of the word as a surname suggests both a moral and physical ambiva- 
lence in a novel about the patriarchal family, perhaps a combination of whitewash and filth, 
a true “whited sepulchre.” The themes of cleanliness and dirt, on the spiritual and physical 
plane, combine and conflict so that London seems both dead and buried—and alive and well. 

Before the reader can say “poppycock” to all this critical pargeting, let me add a further 
gloss on the word “poppycock” which recurs throughout the novel. From Virginia Woolf's 
delight in the preserving of folk expressions, we may speculate that she knew the origin of 
“poppycock” and its relation to her theme. The American slang word was used to describe 
long-winded congressmen in the nineteenth century and derived from a Dutch word mean- 


* See “The Years as Greek Drama, Domestic Novel, T For additonal material on Mrs Humphry Ward 
and Gotterdammerung" BNYPL 80o:i (Winter 1977) and oa Margaret Llewelyn-Davees, see below. 
276-301, of which this article i* a contmuanon. 
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ing “soft loose dung.” The patriarchal house, that cave of pargeting, is mocked, and we are 
reminded of the curse of the chorus in Antigone against the old men who use big words. “I 
sometimes would like to be learned myself,” Woolf wrote, “about sounds and dialects” 
(A Writer's Diary ed Leonard Woolf [NY : Harcourt 1954] 178). 

The notes which follow continue my explorations into this rich and complex novel. 


RED—AND GOLD 


Woolf has deliberately tried to make us see red—and has been successful, to judge from the 
critical response. It is not simply that the rendering of color in Tbe Years is a direct repre- 
sentation of its theme. The reds and golds do “mean” sunset, imperialism, blood, sacrifice, 
love. But the color is so united with the form, the opera's coruscation with the opera house, 
that we do not immediately apprehend the pattern although we know it is there.»Like 
Eleanor we seek it, and the bloody, yellow-smeared butcher's paper collides with the red gilt 
chair; nature red in tooth and claw combines subliminally with red-uniformed guardsman 
and red lipstick. The color red both rhapsodizes and warns. It is a danger,signal, an equiya- 
lent of the sirens and loudspeakers which wail throughout the book. But it is also the color 
of the roses with which the weary revelling Pargiters greet the rosy dawn. It holds the politi- 
cal power of the red flag simultaneously with the red rag on a truck full of explosives. The : 
yellow/gold also has a moral scale of equivalents ranging from good to evil; from autumn, 
sunlight, and harvest to money and-power, royalty, phoniness, sin, and sexuality. Emblem- 
atic as the colors are, they do not have the same kind of meaning as the colors in Marvell's 
“The Garden," which North and Sara read as they discuss the problem of solitude and 
society. The gold and glitter as pomp and circumstance are matched by the golden spangles 
on a dress and golden bubbles in the wine. The use of color is the aesthetic equivalent of the 
use of motifs in music; the themes and variations on “money and love,” ‘justice and lib- 
erty" are so subtly varied that the effect is a tone poem. The reader senses the sunset glow ; 
only subliminally does one connect the “gilt claw” of Eugénie’s chair with Abel Pargiter's 
deformed hand, the “paws” of Gibbs the huntsman, Milly’s “paws,” and North's vision of 
the family “with the unsheathed claws of the primeval swamp.” (That chair has a remark- 
able similarity to Virginia Woolf’s mother’s chair as she described it in Moments of Being.) 

Red is the color of calamity but also of fertility. Everything in The Years is suffused with 
such a ruddy glow, from the “Rigby red” hair to the very dog, that the novel leaps with 
flame, shouting “Stop!” urging “Go!” at the same moment. In her essay on Sickert’s paint- 
ing, Virginia Woolf wrote: “in the eyes of a motorist red is not a colour but simply a danger 
signal. We shall very soon lose our sense of colour . . . colours are used so much as signals 
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now that they will very soon suggest action merely . . .” (Collected Essays [NY : Harcourt 
1967] 1 233). The writer "signals" us in The Years as ambiguously as Wagner's Siegfried 
motif resounds. It calls out “justice and liberty!" but it also smashes the anvil ; the signal is 
anarchist and anti-intellectual as well as libertarian. We find it frightening as well as 
ing her painful revising of The Years Virginia Woolf was also collecting materials 
for her biography of Roger Fry. Here the color red served as a leitmonf. His memories of a 
childhood garden scene with an old forked apple tree, like Kitty's in The Years—and his 
passion for the vivid red poppies that grew there—are used by Woolf as biographer to show 
Fry’s fascination with seduction and passion. The red is contrasted with a Quaker mildness 
to suggest a conflict between the artist and his family, and it serves as a symbol of his rebel- 
lion. Woolf quotes Fry on their visit to Delphi, “I’ve always hated families and patriarchal- 
ism of all kinds . . . I have so little family feeling, so little feeling that it’s by the family that 
one goes on with the future” (Roger Fry [London: Hogarth 1940]). But she shrewdly noted 
that this feeling, like her own, went hand in hand with a passionate devotion to his sister. 
In Pictures" Woolf wrote of how writers need to nourish the eye: 
That still-life, they proceed, poinung to a jar of red-hot pokers, is to us what a beefsteak is to an 
invalid—an orgy of blood and nourishment, so starved are we on our diet of thin black print. We 
nestle into its colour, feed and fill ourselves with yellow and red and gold until we drop off, nour- 
ished and content. Our sense of colour seems miraculously sharpened. We carry those roses and 
red-hot pokers about with us for days, working them over again in words. (The Moment and 
Other Essays [NY : Harcourt 1948] 177). 


It is not only the vivid rendering of the red that pleases us here but the itch of the artist to 
render the effects of another art. Can this be done in words? she thinks, and tries. In her early 
essay on Wagner (1909) she had mourned “. . . we are miserably aware of how little words 
can do to render music. When the moment of suspense is over, and the bows actually move 
over the strings, our definitions are relinquished, and words disappear in our minds. Enor- 
mous is the relief, and yet, when the spell is over, how great is the joy with which we tum to 
our old tools again!” She is intrigued by the opera, by the way "sound melts into colour, and 
colour calls out for words, where, in short, we are lifted out of the ordinary world and al- 
lowed merely to breathe and see—it is here that we realize how thin are the walls between 
one emotion and another ; and how fused our impressions are with elements which we may 
not attempt to separate."*" She was fascinated by the problem of rendering sound and 


37 "Impressions at Bayreuth” The Times Aug 21 1909, cited m footnote 4 in the first portion of this article 
(BNYPL 80:1). 
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color in words and wished that someone would write a book about "the flirtations between 
music, letters, sculpture, and architecture, and the effects the arts have had upon each other 
throughout the ages" (The Moment 173). This book will surely have a chapter on The Years. 

Knowing the capacity of great operas to combine poetry and song with "sublime" 
orchestral feats, Woolf imitated the collaboration of composer and librettist in her novel. Its 
last section was to be called “Music” or “Dawn.” The lesson of The Years, she wrote in 
1934, “is that one can use all kinds of ‘forms’ in one book” (AWD 215). 

As Ethel Smyth in her opera The Prison, a “dialogue of the soul,” had used Henry 
Brewster’s poem and mixed the vernacular and early Greek tunes with her own Wagnerian 
style, so Virginia Woolf wrote as well “a dialogue of the soul with the soul” (AWD 205) 
with intermixture of modes. Smyth’s opera, a quest for emancipation, asks "Who are our 
Saviours ?” and answers that the secret of the “free” soul is to “disband” the self and release 
the ego. “The thing is to free one’s self," Woolf wrote in 1933, “to let it find its dimensions, 
not be impeded” (AWD 206). The moods of “pastoral” and “sunset calm” that mark The 
Years also characterize The Prison. “Let there be banners and music” is the triumphant 
cry of the Soul, unceasing in its search for “justice and liberty."** In both The Years and The 
Prison, death is not the enemy, as in The Waves, but the friend, the lord of dispersal of the 
self in a great timeless diaspora, the bringer of "peace" in the trumpeting dawn which ends 
both works. Writing The Years made Woolf feel *above time and death” (AWD 217) ; it was 
an answer to the diminishment she felt at the deaths of so many friends. Since an audience 
must collaborate to make the work of art live (this was Ethel Smyth’s attitude also), The 
Years would not be “lit up” by the responses of her dead friends; it was thus “less porous 
and radiant, as if the thinking stuff were a web that were fertilized only by other people's . . . 
thinking it too" (AWD 207). Her cousin Ralph Vaughan-Williams’ London Symphony 
(1914) is also clearly an influence, using as it does themes of shabbiness and cruelty and 
sounds of Westminster chimes, the cry of the lavender seller and the bells of a cab as Opposi- 
tion to a classical structure. His own thoughts on the death and resurrection theme with an 
undercurrent of folk tunes may be heard in Five Variants on Dives and Lazarus (1939). 


THE “OVERTURES” 


The section of lyrical prose that begins each “year” of the novel reveals, in compressed form, 
the sensibility that could play so vibrantly back and forth among painting and music, urban 
realism and pastoral myth, contemporary scholarship and nineteenth-century fiction dealing 


37a See G. Lowes Dickinson Justice and Liberty: A Political Dialogue (NY Doubleday 1908) m which one of 
the speakers 1s a professor named Martin. 
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in social criticism. These passages work like overtures that introduce the motifs we will hear 
developed in the body of the work: fleece, sheep, and clouds; rain (as ritual purification or 
washing) ; sunset or twilight; the colors red and gold ; the birds; the contrast of upstairs and 
downstairs ; street music; the moon as a polished coin; the triple note. Some of these we have | 
pursued through the extent of the novel; now we must consider the patterns of their inter- 
weaving within each dated section. 

The line introducing the action of “1891,” "For it was October, the birth of the year," 
may be explained by Woolf's reading of Jane Harrison, who points out that the ancient 
Greek agricultural year began in the autumn and that the origin of Greek drama lies in the 
early ceremonies of the “Death and Rebirth of the Year-Spirit." She argues that to the 
Greeks, the years “are not abstractions, divisions of time; they are the substance, the content 
of time,” that “this notion that the year is its own content . . . haunted the Greek imagina- 
tion” (Themis: A Study of the Social Qngins of Greek Religion [Cambridge 1912] 185-86). 
The notion of clock time as male in its abstraction and antithetical to emotional life is 
sounded by Virginia Woolf most clearly in Mrs. Dalloway, where Big Ben dominates and 
bullies the characters’ lives and the. Lady Margaret clock is always late, trailing after “her 
lap full of odds and ends.” But The Years quite clearly takes Harrison’s view of the year, 
annus, as a ring, a revolution, its acting out in art of the Mother/Son ritual of the death and 
rebirth of the year as the origin of collective life and the collective conscience. Art, Harrison 
argued, sprang from religion with a connecting bridge of ritual, dance, and song. Each 
section of The Years contains a ritual death: the deaths of Rose Pargiter, Parnell, Eugénie, 
Digby, the King, and Abel Pargiter; of Antigone; of Crosby’s dog; of Charles, the ipee: 
brother of. North and Peggy killed in the 1914 war. In 1917 the bombs are "killing oth 
people," and Kitty's friend from her Oxford youth, who was going to be a doctor, is ilio 
killed. The ritual deaths happen off-stage, as in Greek tragedy, and the Pargiters learn of the 
deaths from news proven by a messenger. In each section there are also ritual songs and 
dances. 

The most haunting maiden-trinity scene is Eugénie’s bonfire ‘at the birthday party in 
October, birth of the year, for Maggie: the three women, mother and two daughters, dance 
around the fire. Then the mysteries are interrupted by the alien male voice of Abel Pargiter. 
Later Eugénie in a mysterious scene, dancing with her two daughters, is abruptly interrupted 
by her husband. The ritual of the fire burning the old year and opening the new year 1s 
prominent in Jane Harrison. Eleanor’s knotted handkerchief is a symbol of the Cretan 
mother-goddess in this system. In Mythology Harrison describes Athena as the goddess of 
cleanliness, connecting Eleanor and the owl, and Hera as “the Year incarnate,” both death 





Four women whose lives or works influenced Virginia Woolf: Above left: “Jane 


Harrison (aged thirty-three)” from her Reminiscences of a Student's Life (London: 

Hogarth 1925) — Berg Collection, reproduced courtesy The Hogarth Press; above 

right: Mrs Humphry Ward, from a book mark advertising Player's Cigarettes 
Prints Division; lower left: Olive Schreiner (artist unknown) — Prints Division: 

lower right: Virginia Woolf's photograph of her Greek teacher, Janet Case 
courtesy Quentin Bell 
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and life, represented by Homer as a jealous wife, but in reality “the turbulent nation princess 
coerced but never really subdued by an alien conqueror.” She saw Homeric religion as 
patriarchal, individualistic, and heroic, as opposed to the collective visions and ecstatic 
sexuality of mother-goddess worship. 

In the 1907 “overture” the moonlight burnishes and silver-plates solid objects; the 
farmers going to market are like “tribes migrating in search of water, driven by enemies to 
seek new pasturage.” London is “the fiery gauze of the eternally burning city" ; the flowers 
and fruit frill Covent Garden “as with some celestial laundry." The sound of “the eternal 
waltz” is “like a serpent that swallowed its own tail” (the symbol of the Great Mother) 
“since the ring was complete from Hammersmith to Shoreditch.” There are trombones, 
bands, red silk canopies, yellow clocks, and “the Serpentine, red in the setting sun.” In 1908 
the March wind reddens noses, blows out color, “even a solid ruby in a Bond Street window," 
“yelling its joy in destruction," sweeps up papers blood smeared, yellow smeared.” Matty 
Stiles in the damp basement with the "stain on the ceiling" of Eugénie's house (with a red 
“sold” sign on it) growls “Let him ring, ring, ring" at Martin standing "between the 
canaries' cage and the dirty linen." In 1910 there are red geraniums in the West End, Queen 
Alexandra with a pink carnation, clouds “staining windows gold" and the Thames “a 
muddy gold" with “barges with black tarpaulins and corn showing." In 1911 the sun turns 
the sea “like the skin of an innumerable [sic] scaled fish, glittering gold." Everything is 
golden, in France, in London, yellow clocks, fires, and corn. In 1913 the sky is "like a grey 
goose's wing from which feathers were falling all over England" ; there is snow, silence; “a 
sheep coughed.” “The snow cast a hard white glare upon the walls of the bathroom, showed 
up the cracks on the enamel bath, and the stains on the wall," as Eleanor shows Abercorn 
Terrace to a house agent with a dirty neck who “indicted their cleanliness" and says “‘lava- 
tory accommodations” instead of “baths.” 

In 1914 the fields are “red with clover,” “up went the rooks as if flung by the bells,” and 
London is “a rough sea of sound." During the war in 1917 there is only a searchlight raying 
around the sky, pondering “some fleecy patch,” and in 1918 only "the bleat of sheep, the 
croak of rooks,” and the growl of traffic. In “Present Day" there are gilt leaves, gold sky, 
clouds, sheep, a “red gold fume," and “red brick villas" and people's faces with a “red glow" 
“as if lit from within." 


THE SHEEP MOTIF: A NEW VERSION OF PASTORAL 


The playful elegance in these overtures, with fleecy clouds in the countryside above peace- 
fully grazing sheep, has the wit of an eighteenth-century French painting. London at the 
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center is always a ring of fire, while the innocence, the indifference, of these pastoral images 
suggests the concluding word of this novel full of war and violence: “peace.” The country/ 
city contrast enlarges the landscape, spatially and temporally, introducing reverberations of 
allusion that include Blake's lamb, Handel’s “we like sheep,” and the Lamb of God; sacri- 
fice, purification, and slaughter. North is the modern rustic shepherd, tending sheep in 
Africa, writing letters about sheep to his aunts. Behind the motif, too, are Woolf’s beloved 
Samuel Butler on a sheep farm, Jane Harrison’s chapter on “Dian’s Fleece" and the ritual 
purification in her Prolegomena, and Olive Schreiner's Tbe Story of an African Farm. 

To tunnel out a cave behind even one aspect of the sheep motif, this last, is to discover 
still more richness in Woolf's linkage of painterly appeal with myth and ritual and political 
vision. Virginia Woolf met Olive Schreiner in 190g and wrote to Violet Dickinson about 
"the sumptuous Jewess" playing Brahms or Schumann (The Letters of Virginia Woolf ed 
Nigel Nicolson and Joanne Trautman [NY: Harcourt 1975] 1 394). Schreiner was not 
Jewish, but many English people made the same mistake, assuming that Jews had a monop- 
oly on sexuality and vitality. Olive Schreiner's Woman and Labour (1911) was “‘the bible” 
of the feminist movement; her Trooper Peter Halkett (1897) was a masterpiece of allegorical 
anti-Boer War protest literature. Like Virginia Woolf's Three Guineas it employed “‘propa- 
ganda of the eye,” using a photograph of white men leering at the spectacle of hanged blacks 
in much the same way that Woolf used photographs of British patriarchs to make her point 
about the origin of fascism in the family. In March 1925 in The New Republic Woolf re- 
viewed the edition of Schreiner’s letters published by her husband and Havelock Ellis. The 
Story of an African Farm was a “remarkable” book, she wrote; “Olive Schreiner was one 
half of a great writer; a diamond marred by a flaw.” Of the novel Woolf said, 


In its brilliance and power it reminds us inevitably of the Bronte novels. In it, as in them, we feel 
ourselves in the presence of a powerful nature which can make us see what it saw and feel what it 
felt with astounding vividness. But it has the limitations of those egotistical masterpieces without a 
full measure of their strength. . . . She was driven to teach, to dream and prophesy. 


Woolf admires “her convictions, her ruthless sincerity, and the masterly sanity which so 
often contrasts on the same page with childish outbursts of unreason.” But 


it is impossible not to feel for her something of the pity and respect which all martyrs inspire in us, 
and not least those martyrs who are not required to sacrifice their lives to a cause, but sacrifice, 
perhaps more disastrously, humor and sweetness and sense of proportion. But there were compen- 
sations; the cause itself—the emancipation of women—was of the highest importance, and it 
would be frivolous to dismiss her as a mere crank, a piece of wreckage used and then thrown aside 
as the cause triumphed onwards. 
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Olive Schreiner’s pseudonym, Ralph Iron, rings out behind the men crying “Old iron” 
throughout The Years. The images of iron trees and iron steps link with the “hammer, 
hammer, hammer” of the Siegfried monf and the anvil at Oxford. In The Story of an African 
Farm, Waldo, the idealistic young German sheepherder in Africa, tests God with a sacrifice 
of his mutton chop. God does not send fire; the sun melts the fat; the ants crawl over it. He 
feels like Cain. His “God hates me” grows into “I hate God.” He is broken-hearted and 
unable to tell his deeply religious father of his pain. This is Schreiner's allegory of the “intense 
loneliness,” the “intense ignorance” of childhood. This scene seems to foreshadow both the 
painful scene from Rose’s childhood and the ugliness of the mutton meal which North shares 
with Sara. Rose goes to bed terrified after a man exposes himself and leers at her in the twilit 
street. She tries to count sheep, “but the fifth sheep would not jump. It turned round and 
looked at her. Its long narrow face was grey ; its lips moved; it was the face of the man at the 
pillar-box, and she was alone with it” (40). Many years later Rose can confess slashing her 
wrists in the bathroom in anger at her brother’s making her take the blame for a microscope 
broken by his friend, but she, like Waldo, cannot confess the childhood pain which was full 
of guilt. The sheep marks the scene of sexual initiation as, later, in the bloody sacrifice North 
and Sara share, it marks North’s initiation into London society and community responsibil- 
ity after his African exile and his fears as a warrior. Cassandra-like, Sara presides over his rit- 
ual cleansing. In the house where “the bells don’t ring and the taps don’t run,” the mutton 
bleeds into the well and Sara reminds North that she had called him “coward, hypocrite,” 
for going off to war (321). An apple and a banana continue the ritual of sexual and com- 
munal initiation. North recites “The Garden" from memory, and they debate the issue of 
social responsibility and personal freedom. The orphic Sara creates a drama out of “the hair 
of the Jew in the bath.” He washes away the sins of the world and 1s their scapegoat in the 
sacred drama they enact. Sara chants her “Waste Land" speech about the “polluted city,” 
telling him that she was forced to “stain the hand, the unstained hand,” to join the “army of 
workers,” the Jews, the “conspiracy” (341). She shows him the way. Poverty and the dias- 
pora of the family have made the condition of women like the condition of the Jews. As out- 
casts and scapegoats they have “joined the conspiracy” to work toward a better world. 
North is now a member of what she names in Three Guineas the society of outsiders. The 
Jew’s bath water gurgles down the drain; the organs, trombones, and singers are silent in 
the “curious pale red” twilight. Later Maggie's artist's cye on the objects in the shabby room 
gives it the aura of a Greek temple where something important has just happened. What has 
happened is that the sphinx-like Sara has asked North a testing question, initiating the next 
generation of artists. He's killed the king . . . so what'll he do next?" North answers, 
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“Comedy . . . contrast. . . the only form of continuity” (345-46). It’s the right answer; North 
goes off to the party “as if he were riding to the relief of a besieged garrison across a desert.” 
He is the incarnation of the Year-Spirit. 

One of the working titles for The Years was “The Caravan" (others equally revealing 
were “Ordinary People” and “Sons and Daughters”). It suggests the migrating shepherds in 
the Old Testament, which, besides Dante and Renan, Woolf read carefully while writing. 
She was also reading Byron, and I think that the Cain and Abel story, both Biblical and 
Byronic, are at work behind the book’s attempt to deal with the origins of the patriarchal 
family and the violent images associated with 1t. Abel Pargiter’s name suggests that he is the 
inheritor of Abel’s values—and that he covers up the truth. If we read with Byron’s eyes, 
Cain is the rebel and representative of all laboring men who want knowledge and liberty, 
and Abel is seen not as victim but as patriarchal slaughterer. Cain is a farmer, an inheritor of 
matriarchal values. He offers the fruits of the earth as his sacrifice, but the Father-god, unlike 
the Mother-goddess, demands blood. Byron called his Cain a “mystery,” and the English 
mystery plays which interpret this story often emphasize the nomad/settler opposition, with 
Cain offering a sacrifice of fermented com. This suggests some kind of folk connection be- 
tween Cain and John Barleycorn, from the English version of the Year-Spirit rituals (appear- 
ing in the novel as the London sign with the ever-pouring bottle).# 

It is worth noting that at Sara and North's ritual dinner, neither the slaughtered lamb nor 
the apple and banana are particularly appetizing. Perhaps the recurring “No idols” means 
that human beings should not sacrifice at any altar, patriarchal or matriarchal, that there is 
no savior but the self. 

In its search for the beginning of things, The Years is, in a sense, epic. Woolf often used 
the image of an abyss to convey the foreignness of the male mind and her sheer terror at the 
way it works, but here it 1s followed by her making a bridge to cross it. A Writer’s Diary 
conveys the sense of risk and high adventure involved in writing out her own female per- 
ceptions. Edward Said has suggested that the modern novel is characterized by this same 
bold anti-dynastic approach (although he does not connect this with Woolf or women 
writers). Said's definition of the novel as a “ceaselessly changing triangle of encipherment, 
decipherment and dissemination,” which comes from the collectivization and universalizing 
of the authorial voice in collaboration with readers’ reading, seems particularly applicable 
to The Years. His suggestion that the modern novel is concerned with the lateral and dis- 

38 Sec Lord Byron's Cain: Twelve Essays and a Text Carol Ochs "Nomad and Settler in Patriarchal Reli- 


with Vanants and Annotations by Truman Guy Steffan gion” Feminist Studies 3:3u/1v (Spring/Summer 1976) 
(Austm and London: Univ of Texas Press 1968) and 56—62. 
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persed elements of the family, rather than the linear and sequential ordering of time, is also 
useful in this connection—as is his noting that the modernist search for "beginnings," often 
in an act of “transgression” against God and the father, leads to repetition—the aspect of 
Virginia Woolf's style that is certainly the most intriguing. “Repetition is reality,” said 
Kierkegaard, “and it is the seriousness of life.” Hopkins, analyzing himself, suggested that 
repetition or “‘oftening, over-and-overing, aftering” was the childless author's imitation of 
genesis. The echoing insistence of the triple note in The Years conveys both messages, the 
radical’s need to get back to the beginning of the patriarchal patterning (where it seems to 
find the "inaugural act” in the sacrifice of the lamb) and the author's own need to speak 
collectively, to cry out for the responding voice of the reader answering “back” or “with” 
in a kind of prayer for “peace.” 


SPEAKING IN TONGUES 


In “Present Day” Peggy explains the reluctance of the caretaker’s children to speak. “The 
younger generation,” she says, “don’t mean to speak" (429). Nor need they speak to mean. 
Their song when it is sung seems to respond to North’s reverie (424), his vision of a vast plain 
with sheep cropping and “babbling” incoherently. He feels himself drifting "into silence, 
into solitude,” as a voice asks “which is the worst torture . . . that human beings can in- 
flict. . . ." Maggie’s laugh says “no idols.” Then there is the sense of release of sound of “the 
chorus, the cry, the chirp, the stir, which salutes the London dawn” (425). When the children 
speak they speak in tongues (as Joanna Lipking has pointed out). We need no further evi- 
dence than Three Guineas to explain Woolf’s obsession with Paul’s exclusion of women 
from a direct voice in the church, but perhaps that is “the worst torture . . . that human 
beings can inflict"—isolation and exclusion from a human communal vision. The reader, I 
expect, is meant to feel excluded, a rhetorical device Virginia Woolf had used effectively in 
A Room of One’s Own and Three Gumeas. The anguish of being excluded from language 
and culture she explained vividly in “On not knowing Greek.” 

There has always been debate among Christians about whether the pentecostal miracle 
lay in the tongue of the speaker or in the ear of the hearer. But George Cutten, in Speaking 
in Tongues, suggests that these ecstatic utterances often contained a preponderance of 
Greek and Latin sounds, were rhymed and extremely alliterative. An outbreak of this 
phenomenon often accompanied a people’s sense of historical disaster, of upheaval and 
persecution—all characteristics suggested by the children’s singing in The Years. Histor- 


39 See Edward W. Said Beginnings : Intentton and Method (NY . Basic Books 1975). 
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ically, political and religious persecution of women, children, peasants, and leaders of 
evangelical sects, like Mother Ann Lee, have produced ecstatic speaking in tongues. The 
secret meetings of the sects, the use of wine and the sense of ecstatic release in dancing and 
singing also imply a connection with the ancient Eleusinian mysteries. Cutten points out too 
that modern speakers have often repeated sounds three times, in a state of rapture or joy.” 

The problem of individual freedom and social responsibility with its attendant ambi- 
guity is aptly caught, then, as the reader struggles with the text. How are intellectuals going 
to respond to the difficulties of the children’s song, to the new culture, the new art, to the 
working class? Will we let them eat cake, as Delia does (and more cake than we would give 
our own children) ? pay them and send them away, as Martin does? keep our distance, like 
Peggy ? smile benevolently, like Eleanor ? We can say “very nice,” like old Patrick, or confess 
our ignorance, like Hugh Gibbs. What is to be done? I imagine that she is suggesting that 
they deserve, as the brilliant light falls on “the petals and the bread crumbs” (432), both 


bread and roses. 


NOTES ON THE “TWO ENORMOUS CHUNKS’# 


Crosby’s voice is rendered by simple repetition, without the third releasing or varying note. 
“Step up, step up,” she says to the two working-class children she brings to Kew Gardens 
during the war. She says it again; it marks her class and mimics the march of the soldiers and 
the “tick, tick, tick, tick” of the drum, military and ominous. Her dumb diction is determined 
by forty years in the basement of Abercorn Terrace. She is annoyed by the obedience and 
sobriety of Alf and Gladys, remembering Martin “out of sheer devilry” smashing a milk 
bottle. The gardens are blazing with red and yellow flowers; the faces of the soldiers are red 
and shiny. Here Virginia Woolf has done what she saw that Wagner could do in music. The 
motifs—the color red, the human voice and the street noises in contest, the female vessel of 
nourishment and upper-class male violence—combine so that we scarcely notice we’ve been 
made to see red, to hear the drumbeats. As Crosby cries "Don't meddle with them birds, 
Alf!” he is pecked by a goose; her efforts at talk are rebuffed. We move to a train full of red- 
faced soldiers ; the news of “Three British Cruisers Sunk” is balanced by the birth of triplets 


40 George B. Cutten Speaking m Tongues (New 
Haven and London: Yale Unry Press 1927). 

4i Passages of Tbe Years which were cancelled at 
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chunks" by Leonard Woolf. See the reproduction of 
these proofs and commentary by Grace Radin in 
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to the wife of the postman at Andover. An officer with red lips says “Good, Good, Good” 
to his girl, “little clipped words." In Leicester Square “there was a bottle of beer that poured 
and stopped, then poured again." (The libation continues although its source is forgotten.) 
“The sky glared as if a red and yellow canopy hung down over it.” Night falls but the sky 
“glared yellower and redder” over the theatre where Eleanor forgets the war and believes 
that “the innocent man is the villain,” an underlining of the “scapegoat” motif. The moon 
motif recurs: “it was so clear that the craters showed on it like engravings on a beautifully 
polished silver coin.” How consistently the moon shows its metallic face throughout the 
novel (“money and love,” the value of chastity to males). Eleanor, like Crosby, remembers 
— pot a milk bottle but a coffee cup and “Soldiers are guarding the line with fixed bayonets” 
— what her present consciousness calls an "absurd thought" about England in danger. The 
speed of the empty bus at night, another mother and child alone as at Kew, the “lamps 
glaring,” the “claret-and-buff painted walls of the public-house" give us the feeling that we 
have been here before; we have heard this story ; it is all familiar and ordinary. Eleanor looks 
up at her new home, “three windows on the very top next the roof.” “Her milk was standing 
outside” —we think of Rose and Delia. “. . . she had only to light the gas ring and the kettle 
would be boiling in five minutes. Warmth, light, comfort, sprang into being at a touch.” 
Here Woolf’s genius is astonishing—the passage of time has been rendered in the change 
from gas lamps and coal fires and the ancient samovar of a kettle to “modem conveniences.” 
They are ordinary details; their temporality has a mythic resonance. We remember Eleanor 
and her mother’s old brass kettle, chased with roses, the tea ceremony, the impossible wick 
and how it seemed as if the kettle would never boil. Rose Pargiter’s untimely death and the 
refusal of the eternal female symbol to “boil” create the common Woolfian ambiguity about 
the death of the mother. Eleanor has survived. Physical motherhood is a mystery to her. She 
is a “mother” to the slums, and her new kettle boils over. Only Crosby’s letters are interest- 
ing to her— a volley of sound, as if she were talking." “Below was the yellow light that 
never ceased, the glare of London.” The list of war dead names a man she knew ; “how could 
I have stopped him? she said aloud.” 

Oddly, the galley proofs refer to the postman’s wife and her “twins” ; a few lines later 
Eleanor reads “triplets. It was odd— birth ; destruction. She saw the three red faces under a 
flannel hood. The triplets seemed to throw a shaft of light into the future.” She has drawn a 
“red ring” on her calendar around the Friday she means to leave for India, the East. But the 
passage most resonant with the novel’s lyric leitmotifs is about Eleanor’s bathroom: 


She went into the bathroom. It gave her a thrill of pleasure. It was lined with gleaming white 
tiles; the taps shone silver; jars and brushes stood on a shining glass shelf. She lit the geyser; water 
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instantly began to steam into the pure white bath. At Abercorn Terrace it always ran cold, she 
remembered. She began to undress. Yes, she thought as she slipped off her clothes. and hung 
them on a silver hook, this 1s luxury, a hot bath. And to think, she thought, taking the pins out of 
her hair, that if I’d had a quarter of a millionth part of that money —she saw Rigby Cottages* again 
and the sunflower with a crack down the middle, I could have... But what's the use of thinking? . . . 
She was stark naked; the window had no blind. She stood looking into the dappled irridescence of 
the moon-lit sky, which seemed to make her bathroom whiter, cleaner, more dazzling in its purity 
than ever; and then she stepped in. 


Washing and wishing, Eleanor remembers the coldness and inadequacy of the bathroom of 
her Victorian youth. The themes of chastity and cleanliness return; she regrets that the 
money went to the men, for her fantasy was to be plumber to the masses, provider of 
cleanliness to the lives of the poor and dirty. Good plumbing made good citizens, the Vic- 
torian reformers believed, and even Shaw and many Fabian socialists felt that a London 
with good sewers and drains would be a London without poverty or evil. Stubbornly in- 
grained in Virginia Woolf, from her Puritan and Quaker heritage, was not so much the 
belief that cleanliness was next to godliness as that dirt darkened the possibility of full hu- 
manity. Her early letters to her future husband, Leonard, contain as much excitement about ` 
drains and water closets as about love and marriage. Eleanor, performing her ritual act of 
purification, seems to cleanse the city with herself. Margaret Llewelyn-Davies, immortalized 
in both Night and Day as Mary Datchet and as Eleanor in The Years, had begun her brilliant 
reformer’s career by agitating for decent plumbing in the slums. m 

There is a bnef wartime section in which the searchlights are "great spokes" and the 
sky is “fleecy” and Eleanor fumbles in the dark to find Maggie and Renny's house, “number 
thirty," in the back of Westminster. The reader wonders if the basement dinner, the black- 
out and bombs which follow in the novel have some connection with an earlier scene at a 
“number thirty” in the top ofa Westminster house where Eleanor’s father fumbled “with the 
hand that had lost two fingers” the neck and shoulder of his mistress, Mira. Further on, the 
galleys give us Crosby amid sirens wailing and guns booming that the war is over, seeing 
Kitty in mourning. The next section brings together Kitty and Edward and memories of 
their youth. The trees are in mourning like Kitty ; we learn that Edward now will inherit her 
father’s chair, her father’s house at Oxford, at the same moment that Kitty, who married 
Lord Lasswade to escape from the male world of Oxford dons, learns that her house and 
lands now pass to her son. Wild ducks, a cuckoo, “a musical wooden clapper,” the lake 
ruffled by “gold scales,” a “silver shield of water" set the uncomfortable scene. Edward, the 


43 “Rigby” was also the name of Leslie Stephen's doctor in hus last illness. 
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pedant, corrects Kitty. It’s not a cuckoo but a thrush, “that’s the wise thrush . . . that sings 
each song twice over.” The whole scene is set for the awakening of Brinnhilde by Siegfried. 
But what a Siegfried Edward makes, his only relation to the hero being his ability to under- 
stand the birds! She mourns at the performance of Siegfried that it is Edward who under- 
stands the music while she daydreams of Alf, the farmer’s boy, and Nell Robson’s brother, 
two more romantic, rustic “heroes.” He thinks she’s “too rough, too abrupt.” She’s glad not 
to have suffered under his edition of Sophocles as she suffered under her father’s history of his 
Oxford college. They pass an officer in red, “blocks of bright-red and yellow flowers.” Kitty 
returns to Grosvenor Square and tea with Eleanor, the “great silver kettle” riding like a ship 
between them. When Eleanor tells her how Nigs cried when she married (“Niggs” was Vita 
and Harold Nicolson’s nickname for their son) she feels guilty about her brutality. There is a 
fire, hothouse flowers, a portrait of herself which Kitty despises. They talk about “‘people 
wanting power.” Eleanor’s “eye rested on the gilt basket of flowers by the door, [sic] She 
smiled. No, she could not possibly tell Kitty what they had been talking about. Power, 
patriotism, love, sex and all the rest of it.” Kitty remembers the powerful men and women 
who have been here. She finds it hard to give up her own power, “now that I’m pensioned off 
like an old servant.” Below them “the horns hooted ; the cornet wailed; it was disturbing; 
unrestful. Like a piece of jangled music,” and Kitty adds “what a mess they made of it.” 
Kitty and Eleanor look down on the London street, the one hating London, the other 
loving it. The sunset theme returns; "All round them were the great ring of houses, red gold 
in the evening haze.” Eleanor rejoices that a shabby old woman gives a coin to the cornet 
player. Eleanor then begins a journey into the underworld of London, gazing at a “gold- 
spotted dress” in a shop window, glancing "automatically into the basements as she 
walked,” into Soho where “they sold red rubber tubes.” The contrast between the contra- 
ceptives and her mother bearing ten children, her father keeping a mistress, “the lady with 
yellow hair,” moves in her mind. There is a barrel organ, people with “rosy faces.” “It was 
absurd to let all this stir, potency, fecundity, run to waste, it was pouring past unused.” She 
eats alone in a restaurant with red and pink lights, where a girl applies lipstick in a tube. 
The meal is a mess of “pink blobs” ; “she sat there listening to the thudding of the doors; to 
the violins scrambling over the notes so that they missed the tune. She listened. There was no 
tune; it was only a scramble of bungled notes." Miriam's postcard with Italian white oxen, 
North's letter about sheep and the arrangement of objects make her think of the Bergsonian 
durée, eternal flux, eternal oneness. “If there were a pattern, she mused, what would it be? 
If accidentally scattered objects, were yet in order?... if this fork, this knife, this flower and 
my hand—she laid it on the table—were thought together by another mind, so that what 
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seemed accidental— vegetable, animal, metal, — were in fact all one?" The couple silent over 
their food depresses her and the sentimental music, but "listening to music, even to cheap 
music, always until it became boring, ran things together." It makes the connection she was 
trying to make from the fork to the flower, the flower to the spoon. She blames “some rich 
man” for the badness of her dinner and the ornamental décor, remembering the simplicity 
of an olive jar in Italy compared to “glass beads on pink lamp-shades.” The experience fills 
her with distaste for mankind. The pavement is "stained red with ruby light" from a gilded 
picture palace; the “thick red lips" of “film stars kissing" make her think of the gentle 
Nicholas, whose kind is put in prison. Young men "bawling out a coarse, defiant song" 
have “the faces of beasts.” Here Valhalla seems to tumble down before our eyes. A big shop 
is being pulled down, its scaffolding “violent and crazy.” “It was tumbling and falling, 
pitching forward to disaster. The crazy lines of the scaffolding, the jagged outline of the 
broken wall, the bestial shouts of the young men, made her feel that there was no order, no 
purpose in the world, but all was tumbling to ruin beneath a perfectly indifferent polished 
moon.” As she disappears down into the tube we expect that she will come up again, that 
there will be a sacrifice, a purification, a rebirth. In the last brief section she sits on her 
showerbath with North; this seems like the ancient mother and son ceremonies. Horns hoot 
at him in London traffic, red and green lights. He is like the young god, just back from 
Africa, thinking of “hides and fleeces.” Eleanor wants him to stay; he wants to go back— 
"they all romanticized solitude and savagery” except Nicholas. 

These discarded galleys, the Gotterdammerung scene in particular, show us Eleanor as 
the Great Mother-Maiden affirming with Bergson the unity and simultaneous flux of life, 
death, and rebirth. She goes underground like Hecate, next to be seen with a risen “son” in 
the bubbling stream of the showerbath. The whole scene, burnished red and gold, like 
Covent Garden in full blaze for the last act of The Ring, suggests the great bonfire of tradi- 
tional myth, the burning away of the rubbish heap or “bone-fire” before the fire is the 
“good” fire of joy. All the scenes are lit by red and yellow light; a sunset symphony of the 
Great Mother’s birds, from the goose pecking little Alf to the cuckooo and the thrush 
matched by the military drum, cornet, and out-of-tune violins. The human voice sings out 
against this dreadful din, and Woolf is in full command of the huge Wagnerian cast. She 
cut these passages out like a gardener pruning a tree. But the branches still have blossoms 
worthy of the tree. 
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MARY AUGUSTA WARD (MRS HUMPHRY WARD)“ 
While it is éssentially the ambience of Mrs Ward's “Young Days at Oxford” which suffuses 
Woolf's Oxford scenes, Mrs Ward was an important person in her life if only as a repre- 
sentative of the family’s high-minded friends, the kind of woman, social worker, reformer, 
preaching novelist, which Virginia Woolf was determined not to become. One of Mrs 
Ward’s novels was called Eleanor, and she recorded her Oxford life in Miss Bretherton and 
Lady Connie. She complained that women’s education was so bad that everything had to be 
“relearnt” before it could be of use to her. Like Kitty and Lucy Craddock, “what I learnt 
during those years was learnt from personalities; from contact with a nature so simple, 
sincere and strong as that of Miss Clough . . . and from a gentle and high-minded woman, an 
ardent Evangelical, with whom .. . I fell in love, as was the manner of schoolgirls then.” Her 
father was classical master at the Oratory School (her uncle, Matthew Amold) and she 
describes Mark Pattison with his “cackling laugh” like Old Chuffy’s “hyena” laugh in the 
novel. Edward's vision of Kitty in a white and blue dress (51) in front of the Morris wall- 
papers suggests Mrs Ward’s description of herself papering the walls of Somerville College 
with Morris papers and collecting blue and white china. Mrs Ward relates being told she 
had “an original mind" like Kitty but being unable to use it because of the social demands on 
a woman's life. The “lilac and laburnam" of the novel are in the Recollecttons, and Mrs 
Ward describes the “atmosphere of tension" around Jowett: “With him there were no 
diversions, nonel— no relief from the breathless adventure of trying to please him" (128). 
Her own “doctrine of social pity” derived from Renan (Eleanor reads Renan in The Years), 
whom she met at Oxford where he called the university ‘‘a deserted Paradise" and “the type 
of living death" because there was no intellectual life as in France, and the Fellows were all 
off shooting and hunting (174). She also writes about the visit of Lowell, the “American 
professor" and his wife (he was Virginia Woolf's godfather), and they are like the Fripps in 
the novel. Mrs Ward also writes a good deal about Parnell and the Irish. She was in the 
House to hear her uncle William Forster denounce Parnell and his response in 1883. There 
are some lyrical passages about the love of the North from Laura Tennant Lyttelton's 
letters which are similar to Kitty's (feelings) in The Years. She writes admiringly of the 
austere radical John Morley's On Compromise, but obviously Woolf felt Mrs Ward had 
compromised the purer life of a Spanish historian for the social life of a London celebrity and 
best-selling sentimental novelist, and Woolf even entitled her review “The Compromise." 
The novel shows us a Kitty compromised by her marriage and social life, lustrous still and a 
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moonlike Diana in her old age, but losing even the Northern land she had married to win, 
to the male property line in the end. Mrs Ward herself had been the figurehead for male 
hostility to women by heading the Anti-Suffrage League, publishing in The Nineteenth 
Century a list of prominent women who opposed the reform. Beatrice Webb (who later 
recanted) and Virginia Woolf’s mother were among those who signed; Mrs Stephen was 
mocked mercilessly by the feminist George Meredith, who hoped she would educate her 
daughters for a freer life. In her letters to Margaret Llewelyn-Davies Virginia Woolf wrote 
mockingly of both Beatrice Webb and Mrs Humphry Ward and the self-indulgence and 
righteousness of those who professed to “love their kind" as social workers. On March 2 
1915 Woolf wrote, “Did I tell you that I have decided to write all the novels of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward and all the diaries of Mrs. Sidney Webb? It will be my life work. (Leonard has not yet 
laughed at any of these jokes though I think them rather good.)"4* 


MARGARET LLEWELYN-DAVIES* 


While the letters of Virginia Woolf to Margaret Llewelyn-Davies (in the Sussex University 
Library) are most interesting as documents describing Woolf’s active political involvement 
with the Cooperative Working Women, they also show that Davies was the source for Mary 
Datchet in Night and Day as well as for Eleanor in The Years. On January 23 1916 Woolf 
wrote: 


I become steadily more feminist, owing to The Times, which I read at breakfast & wonder how 
this preposterous masculine fiction keeps going a day longer without some vigorous young woman 
pulling us together and marching through it—Do you see any sense in it?... And now they'll give 
us votes . . . I wish I could borrow your mind about 3 days a week. 


She returns to the work of the Women's Guild for comfort when she feels that all efforts at 
changing the world are doomed to failure. On August 17 1919 Woolf wrote that Margaret 
ought to come and see the family portraits she had bought at the Monks House Sale, paint- 
ings by an early Victorian blacksmith: “For myself I don't ask anything more of pictures. 
They are family groups & he began the heads very large, & hadn't got room for the hands & 
legs, so these dwindle off till they're about the size of sparrows’ claws, but the effect is 
superb—the character overwhelming,"— which anticipates the portraits Kitty sees at the 
Robsons'. The Years is again anticipated in the same letter as Woolf wishes that Margaret 


45 This quotation and the following quotations Nicolson, and Lord Llewelyn-Davies. 
from Woolf's letters to Margaret Llewelyn-Davies are 46 This note continues footnote 24 m the first part 
printed with the permission of A. N. Peasgood, Uni- of this article (BNYPL 80:1). 
versity of Sussex Library, and o£ Quentin Bell, Nigel 
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Margaret Llewelyn-Davies, 
in a portrait photograph 
taken by H. H. Hay 
Cameron of Hanover Square 
—courtesy Theodora Calvert 





and Janet Case and the Webbs and Coles and others more frivolous might gather on her 
lawn so that she could observe them from her window “dissolving and combining in pat- 
terns in the distance.” 

Their families had been close; Virginia’s sister Vanessa had been attracted by one of 
Margaret’s brothers, but earlier generations had been related, and Adrian and Karin 
Stephen’s daughter Ann (‘6 ft. and means to be a doctor") married Margaret’s nephew 
Richard. The two childless aunts wrote to each other very seriously concerned with the fate 
of niece and nephew. The letters show Woolf’s admiration for her niece’s desire to combine 
medicine and politics. Ann seems to be a source for Peggy in The Years. One of Margaret’s 
brothers was named Maurice and they objected strongly when Margaret with Virginia’s 
encouragement tried to collect the family letters and papers. Woolf consulted her friend 
while doing research for ‘Professions for Women” and Three Guineas, and Miss Llewelyn- 
Davies wrote to tell her that The Years was the last book her Greek teacher, Janet Case, read 
aloud to her sister. Margaret, like Eleanor in the novel, had built cottages in her youth and 
encouraged (influenced by Ruskin and Morris) arts and crafts; she sent Virginia some needle- 
work from the cottages and was teased about her idealism. The themes of keeping the family 
history and of admiration for “the younger generation” recur in the letters; they share 
examples of “repression” in women of their own class—as Peggy asks Eleanor if she was 
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“suppressed” in her youth. (“Repression”’ is villain in this novel; Rose and Edward become 
violent and dried-up because of it. Woolf is not against homosexuality, only its repression. 
Nicholas, who is open, is admirable and not a woman-hater at all.) In 1922 Woolf wrote to 
Margaret that she was going to make a speech at the Guild, “honouring the greatness of 
Margaret Ll. Davies,” and in 1934 there is a reference to “an idiotic Polish Count” whom 
Leonard is helping out of prison for writing "silly indecent poems" : “How can the young be 
so silly and egotistical. Shelley is at the bottom of it—but they write in the style of Mrs. 
Hemans save for indecency.” In 1938 Margaret Llewelyn-Davies, that visionary woman 
who inspired Virginia Woolf's creation of the heroines in her two novels of “fact,” wrote 
to her: “to read the first sentence [of The Years] was like a Himalaya poppy—or the murmur 
of innumerable bees in immemorial elms—or beauty born of murmuring sound or the satis- 
faction given of a music phrase and other things—the style was so delicious. Of course the 
book would appeal to me no end on account of peace and anti-humbug and justice.” 
Operatic, realistic, dramatic, domestic, The Years is for me, finally, the female epic. It is 
Woolf’s answer to The Waste Land and Ulysses, siding with the despised Jews and women 
of Eliot, bursting with the “content” she felt Joyce lacked to fill up his form. It is a communal 
and anti-heroic Odyssey with Nausikaa as its heroine. Eleanor, that militant but non- 
violent maiden, washes away the sins of a war-torn world. She rises from her tomb— "that 
Hell” at Abercorn Terrace—bringing fresh air, light and water out of the Victorian gloom. 
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The New York Public Library 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations 


RECENT EXHIBITIONS 


The Central Building 
Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street 


Toys: Books m many languages, from the Science and Technology Research Center, about toys 
all over the world—their history and manufacture, folk toys, commercial toys, and toy collecting; 
through February 28 1977. FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


CARTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS FOR THE BICENTENNIAL: Recently published books about 
the military campaigns of the American Revolution, bibliographies listing cartographers of the War 
and their works, and facsimiles of manuscript and printed maps of the battles; through March 15 
1977. FIRST FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


AMERICAN SAMPLER: Onginal art and ephemera from the Library’s collections, by American 
artists or having to do with America, including paintings by Gilbert Stuart and J. S. Copley; Asher 
B. Durand’s “Kindred Spirits" ; George Catlin’s drawings of North American Indians; watercolor 
and gouache drawings for cigarette cartons; and travel diaries, with drawings, kept by early visitors 
to this country; through March 31 1977. MAIN LOBBY AND SECOND FLOOR GALLERY 


1876, THE CENTENNIAL YEAR: Documents, maps, and photographs from the Manuscripts and 
Archives Division depict the events of the United States’ first Centennial year, including the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, the Tilden-Hays disputed Presidential election, the end of Re- 
construction and the nse of the Ku Klux Klan, Custer’s Last Stand, and the activities of radical 
groups of the period such as the New Harmony commune; through May 3x 1977. 

SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 


AMERICAN WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS IN THE NEw YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY: 


Mary Cassatt, James McNeil Whistler, Benjamin West, John Singer Sargent, Thomas Nast, A. B. 
Frost, George Luks, and Reginald Marsh are among the artists whose work 1s represented ; through 


March 31 1977. THIRD FLOOR PRINT GALLERY 
WHITMAN AND PHRENOLOGY: The influence of phrenology on Walt Whitman as shown in 
selections from his works; through March 31 1977. THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


"MusHROOM Boor”: No. 11 of 75 copies printed in 1972 at Hollanders Workshop, Inc, New 
York City, with text by the composer John Cage, life-size color lithographs of fifteen species by 
Lois Long, and botanical descnptions by Alexander H. Smith; from the Spencer Collection; 
through March 31 1977. THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 
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AMERICAN WATERCOLORS AND DRAWINGS FROM THE STOKES COLLECTION: Topo- 
graphical views from the late eighteenth century, by artists such as John W. Hill and William J. 
Bennett, and architectural drawings by Charles Bulfinch, Alexander J. Davis, and others, mainly 
from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection; through the spring. STOKES GALLERY, THIRD FLOOR 


ARRIVALS IN THE BERG COLLECTION, 1973-1975: A potpourn of books and manuscripts 
added to the Collection during the last three years, from the English Romantic poet John Clare to 
the contemporary American poet Cid Corman, with emphasis on the four major archives acquired: 
the papers of the Gotham Book Mart (and its founder Frances Steloff and the Joyce Society), and of 
the writers Glenway Wescott, May Sarton, and Kathleen Millay; through March 31 1977." 

ROOM 318 (BERG COLLECTION) 
UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAIN LOBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 1847-1926. 
Permanent exhibition. 


WALT WHITMAN THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
The Oscar Lion Collection of books by and about Whitman, including first editions, manuscripts, 
letters, portraits, and memorabilia. Permanent exhibition. 


WASHINGTON IRVING THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first editions, 
manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. Permanent exhibition. 


AMERICAN VIEWS THIRD FLOOR CORRIDOR NORTH 
A selection of prints from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection. Permanent exhibition. 


THe New York PUBLIC LIBRARY AT LINCOLN CENTER 
The Library & Museum of the Performing Arts 
III Amsterdam Avenue 
Shelby Cullom Davis Museum 
Kurt WEILL AND LOTTE Lenya: Photographs, playbills, record albums, and memorabilia 
documenting their careers, both together and separately, in Europe and Amenca, with emphasis 


on Threepenny Opera, Mahagonny, and Happy End; through March 15 1977. 
i AMSTERDAM GALLERY 


THE PERFORMING ARTS IN AMERICA: Theatrical dance and circus paintings and drawings 
by Stanley Roseman; February 13 through April 30 1977. MAIN GALLERY 


Portfolio available ($4.00 by mail). 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL COMEDY: A major historical exhibition of materials from the Theatre 
Collection on the evolution of musical comedy in the United States, from early vaudeville and 
munstrelsy to the present day. Rare nineteenth-century posters are on display, along with photo- 
graphs, programs, original designs, caricatures, scripts, correspondence, and memorabilia. A 
Gypsy Robe—a garment presented to a “gypsy” (chorus dancer) in a Broadway musical on opening 
night and passed on to gypsies in subsequent musicals, with each wearer adding a memento to it— 
is shown; the one on view originated with Pippin (1972) and was retired after Pacific Overtures 
(1976) —there being no room on it for any more mementos!; through May 28 1977. 

VINCENT ASTOR GALLERY 


A SALUTE TO BETTE Davis: On the occasion of the American Film Institute's honoring Miss 
Davis with its Life Achievement Award, an exhibition of photographs spanning her film career, 
from her debut in Seed (1931) to the present, with scenes from Jezebel, The Little Foxes, All about 
Eve, and other movies, and with film scripts, sheet music, and materials relating to her stage ap- 
pearances; through June 30 1977. THEATRE COLLECTION 


THE CoRNELL-McCLinTIc Room: Original drawings by Al Fruch, caricaturist for the New 
Yorker, of Cornell and McClintic productions; window cards; portraits, photographs of Guthrie 
McClintic and Katharine Cornell, and scenes from their shows; on permanent view. 

THEATRE COLLECTION 


JAMES WARING: 1922-1975: A retrospective exhibition on the influential avant-garde chore- 
ographer, dancer, designer, and teacher who died in December 1975, with original costume designs 
and actual costumes he made for his own works, and rehearsal and performance photographs from 
his productions and from those of his students; through March 31 1977. DANCE COLLECTION 


IsapoRA DuncaN: An Isadora Duncan costume and other memorabilia from the Irma Duncan 
Collection; on permanent view. DANCE COLLECTION 


SCHOMBURG CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN BLACK CULTURE 
103 West 135th Street 


PAUL ROBESON (1898-1976): Playbills, sheet music, programs, photographs, and other mem- 
orabilia on the life of the great actor, singer, athlete, and civil libertarian; through March 31 1977. 


Bucks OF AMERICA BANNER: A reproduction of the banner presented to the Company of Black 
Troops from Massachusetts by John Hancock (ca. 1779) for outstanding service in the Revolu- 
tionary War. This banner is one of four copies commissioned in 1975 for presentation to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society and President Gerald Ford; through March 31 1977. 


On permanent display in the main reading room: a varied collection of West and Central African 
art, including masks, carved statues, head pieces, sculpture, and a very unusual two-faced carving— 
an Ekoi Janus head; paintings and sculptures by Afro-American and African artists; and examples 
of weapons from the Eric de Kolb Collection of African Arms. 
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DONNELL LIBRARY CENTER 
20 West 53rd Street 


Figure drawings, in chalk on white and tinted paper, and in white pencil on black paper, made 
directly from life in the classical tradition, by Shirley Miller; January 3-31 1977. Oil paintings: 
portraits, still lifes, and landscapes, by Leo Revi, made while visiting the Yucatan and Central 
American Mayan ruins; February 1-24. Books for the Teen Age 1977; February 25 - March zo. 
A collection of miniature drumbeaters and of mechanical toys and figurines from all over the world 
depicting the beating of the drum, belonging to Terry Mayer; March 21 - April 9. 

MAIN READING ROOM 


COUNTEE CULLEN REGIONAL BRANCH 
104 West 136th Street 


Photographs of Jamaican Rastafarians and of Haiti, by Harlem photographer Eugene Carr; Janu- 


ary 3-28 1977. Afro-Americana: paintings, photographs, and memorabilia from the Schomburg 
Center for Research in Black Culture; February 2-25. Paintings by Harlem artist Ralph Middleton; 
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DEA READER 
PHOTOGRAPHS - PHOTOGRAPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS - ALBUMS. bough s 
sold...19th century ‘wants’ are amply covered in this NYPL. LEM 


20th century interests are listed, in part, below... 


ANNUALS OF PHOTOGRAPHY(AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN)**PICTORAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN AMERICA**SALON REPORTS**CAMERA CRAFT**CAMERA WORK**SUN ARTISTS 


ABBOTT-Changing NY, Guide to Better Photography, Greenwich Village, 
B. Abbott Photographs /ADAMS- Wisteria, Sierra Nevada, Born Free & 
Equal, Land of Little Rain, Yosemite/ANDERSON-ABC of Artistic Photo- 
graphy/ANDERSON-Home Town/ARMITAGE-The Art of Edward Weston/ARNAUD- 
Indien Pas Morts/ATGET-World of..., Vision of Paris/BENEDATTA-Street 
Markets of London/BLOSSFELDT-Urformen der Kunst/BILLMAN-Songs of All 
Seasons/BACHELLER-Eben Holder/BOUGHTON- -Photegraphing The Fameus/BOST 
Electricite/BRANDT-Perspective of Nudes, Ombres d'une, Shadow &Light/ 
BRASSAI-Paris de Nuit, Les Sculpture de Picasso, sta in Seville, 
Trente Dessins/BRAIVE-The Photograph... jS0N-Decisive Mom- 
ent, Europeans, Face of Asia/BRETON-La ‘ 
BROCK-Colonial Churches in VA/BRUEHL-Phot€ 
Trackless Winds/CHESTERTON-London/COBURN- 
Mark/CRANE-The Bridge/DAVIES-On Dutch Wat 

house Scenery of the Broads, ? 

DEUTSCH-Self Portrait/DOISNE 
SEL NER T Hampton Cam 
Great Navajo Trai Amon 

(Idylis) of the Norfolk | 
Tidal Waters, On English 
Tidal Water, On English 
Americans, New York Is 
Book of the Dance, Im 
GLEASON-Through th 
Landscape & PE E 

f Ad /HOLM 


dus/LARTIGUE-Boy- 
ppi, New Orleans/ 


Ste lking Big Game 

ay V. S “tn Motion/MOOREHAES - 
The American jan/ esti Af P bitants, Cats Meow/ 
MUNSON-Waldo Frank Am , Panorama of San Fran- 
Cisco/NEWHALL-an MAN-Portra?® od/PENROSE-The Road is 
Wider Than re al EMONT-DESSAIGNES-Peintres Nouveaux/RIIS-any/RINE= 
HART-Rineh ndians/SANDBURG-Poems of the Midwest, Steichen The 
Photosrip A ovrt: -any/SHALER-Illus. of the Earths Surface/SOBY- 
Man Ray/STWTNER-Dartmouth/STIEGLITZ-any/STRAND-Time In New England, 
Les Hebrides, Un Paese, Land Der Graser/SUN ARTISTS7THOREAU-Walden 
(1909, 1936 eds.)/THOMSON-China & its People, Straits of Malacca, 
Views on the North River, Street Life/Incidents/ULMANN-Roll Jordan 
Roll, Editors, Physicians & Surgeons/WEEGEE-any/WELLS-Door in the 
Wall/WESTON-CA & the West, Point Lobos, Cats.../WILLIAMS-Homes&Haunts 











COLLECTIONS OF 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 
ON SCHOLARLY AND 
ESOTERIC SUBJECTS 

Available for Sale 


If you wish to inaugurate or expand 
your holdings in any field of interest, 
please contact us. We hope to be of 
help. 


ARGOSY 


BOOK STORES, INC. 


116 East 59th Street 
New York, NY 10022 
(212) PL 374455 











PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 
RARE & OUT-OF-PRINT 

IN PRINT 

EXHIBITION CATALOGUES 
PERIODICALS 

ALBUMS & ANNUALS 


NEWEST CATALOGUE 
NOW AVAILABLE 


$10.00 plus postage: $1.50 US 
$5.00 Foreign 
Add 8% NY sales tax 
41 East 57th St, 
New York, N.Y. 
10022 











US. lana Literature 
and other works 
of consequence 


Catalogues: 
Chapter & Verse 
Better or Worse 
issued regularly 


Ad Sd 
Eid the current 
fat COMpany 

P. 0. BOX 46, (401) 253.7824 
17 BURNSIDE STREET, BRISTOL, R. 1. 02809 











Fine and rare books and 
manuscripts bought and sold. 
Catalogues issued. 


LATHROP C. HARPER, INC. 


Antiquarian booksellers 
since 1881 


22 East 40th Street, 
New York, NY 10016 
Telephone: (212) 532-5115 
Cable: LACTAGE NEW YORK 























Sotheby Parke Bernet 


Founded 1744 The largest firm of art auctioneers & appraisers in the world 


REGULAR SALES 
OF 
PRINTS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Karl Schmidt-Rottluff. Trauernde am Strand (Schanire 151), 
woodcut, 1914, signed. 390 x 490 mm, 154 x 19% inches, 
sold on February 10, 1977 


Tentative Schedule of Forthcoming Sales in 1977 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES | LONDON 
May 11-12 March April 27 


June June June 
November October 


Property is now being accepted for inclusion 
in forthcoming sales. 


* An annual subscription to catalogues for Print sales is only $40 (U.S.A. Canada and Mexico); 


it includes catalogues of relevant major Los Angeles sales and our bi-monthly Newsletter. 


* An annual subscription to catalogues for Print sales at Sotheby & Co., London is only $47, 


* or, an annual subscription to our bi-monthly Newsletter costs $3, with information about 
upcoming sales in New York, London, Los Angeles, Toronto, Zurich, and elsewhere. 
For inquiries please write to Dept. LB 





Information for Print sales in New York and London 
. . for Print sales in Los Angeles — 213/937-5130 
. for Photograph sales in New York — 212/472-3592 


212/472-3437 


SOTHEBY PARKE BERNET INC. 980 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 10021 212/472-3400 
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